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CHAPTER I. 

WILLIAM I, 

m 

StrBKAMXD TBI COMQUXBOB. 

IVilliam is crowned— Returns to Normandy— Insnrrections— -Total snbju* 
gation of the kingdom— Depression of the natives— Knights' Fees- 
Incidents of miHtary tenures — Innovations in judicial proceedings — 
Domesday —Ring's Revenne— Insurrection of Norman Barons— Re- 
bellion of Robert, the King's son— War with France— William's death 
—and character. 

Among the most formidable of the sea-kings in the 
beginning of the tenth century was Jlollo, who, from hi) 
activity, had acquired the surname of " the ganger.'* 
The north of France was the theatre of his exploits ; and 
the maritime provinces which had already been ravaged 
by Hastings, were laid desolate by the repeated invasions 
of this restless barbarian. But the man, before whom 
to many armies had lied, was subdued by the zeal, or the 
eloquence of an ecclesiastic. In 912, Franco, the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, persuaded him to embrace the faith of 
the gospel, s^d io acknowledge himself the vassal of the 
French crown. As the price of his acquiescence he 
nociiged the hand of Gisla, the daughter of Charles the 
Sui^le, and with her that extensive tract of land, which 
IB lik>unded by the ocean, the river Epte, and the two 
provinces of Maine andBretagne. From its new settlers 
Jito territory acquired the appellation of Normandy, or 
Ibe lifid of the Northmen. 

Hollo left his dominions to his posterity, a race of 
4^ and fortunate princes, who assumed indifferently 
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2 WILLIAM L [chap. I. 

the titles of earl, or mftrquis, or duke. The necessity of 
cultivating a desert introduced habits of industry and 
subordination among the colonists. Their numbers were 
repeatedly multiplied by the accession of new adven- 
turers; and that spirit of enterprise and contempt of 
danger which had distinguished their fathers in the pur- 
suit of plunder, soon enabled them to reach, and even to 
outstrip their neighbours in the career of civilization. 
For their rapid improvement they owed much to the 
wisdom and justice of their princes ; still more to the 
influence of reUgion, whio^ softened the ferocity of their 
manners, impelled them to cultivate the 'Useful and 
ornamental arts, and opened to their curiosity the stores 
of ancient literature. Within less than one hundred 
and fifty years from the baptism of Rollo, the Normans 
were ranked among the most polished, as well as the 
most warlike, nations of Europe. 

The fifth in succession from Rollo was Robert II., who 
contributed to restore to his throne Henry, king of 
France, and received from the gratitude of that monarcii 
the Vexin as an addition to his patrimonial dominions. 
In the eighth year of his government curiosity or devo- 
tion induced him to undertake a pilgrimage to the holy 
land. His reputation had gone before him. In every 
country he was received with respect : at Constantinople 
the Grecian emperor paid him distinguished honours ; 
and on his approach to Jerusalem the gates of the city 
were gratuitously thrown open by th* command of the 
emir. But his constitution sank under the fatigues of 
the journey, and the heat of the climate. He died on 
his way home at Nice in Bythinia. 

To Robert, in the year 1027, Herleva, the daughter 
of an officer of his household, had borne an illegitimate 
son, William, afterwards duke of Normandy, and king 
of England. This child strongly interested the affec- 
tions of his feLther ; who, before his departure, in an 
assembly of the barons at Fescamp prevailed on them 
to acknowledge him for heir apparent to the duchy. The 
earl Gilbert was appointed his guardian ; and the king 
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of France solmnnly engaged to protect the rights of his 
orphan vassal. But the guardian was slain ; the inte- 
rests of William were neglected ; and his dominions, 
daring the time of his minority, exhibited one continued 
scene of anarchy and bloodshed, originating in the law- 
less violence and conflicting rapacity of the barons. At 
the age of nineteen William first took tli^ field, to sup- 
port bis claim to the succession against the legitimate 
descendants of Richard II. the fitther of Robert ; and 
with the aid of Henry defeated, in the valley of Dunes, 
Guy of Burgundyv his most formidable competitor. But 
during the campaign, the French king learned to fear 
the growing abilities of his pupiL He turned his arms 
against the young prince, joined his forces to those of 
Wiliiam of Arques, a second pretender to the dukedom, 
aad afterwards on two occasions marched a numerous 
army into Normandy to the assistance of different insur- 
gents. But the activity and bravery of William baffled 
ail the efforts, and at last extorted the respect, of his 
adversaries : his alliance was courted by the neighbour- 
ii^ princes ; Baldwin of Flanders gave him his daughter 
Maijldn in marriage ; and when he imdertook the inVa- 
vaa of England, he was universally reputed one of the 
boldest knights, and most enterprising soverei^is, in 
Christendom^. 

The progress of that invasion, fr(«n its origin to the 
battle of Senlac, has been related in the preceding vo- 
lume. From Senlac William returned to Hastings. He 
had fondly persiiaded himself that the campaign was 
terminated ; and that the natives, disheartened by the 
&11 of their king, and the defeat of their army, would 
hasten to offer him the crown t. A few days dissipated 
Ike illusion. London was put in a state of defence by 
the industry of the citizens ; the inhabitants of Romney 
repulsed a division of the Norman fieet, which attempted 
ta enter the harbour ; and a numerous force, which had 

• GttO. Pict 40—404^ Ed. Maaeies. t Cbron. Lamb, ad ana 10601 
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4 WILLIAM I. [chap. I. 

assembled at Dover, threatened to act on the rear of the 
invaders, if they proceeded towards the capital. The 
first object of William was to disperse the latter ; and in 
his march he severely chastised the town of Romney. 
The force at Dover melted away at his approach ; ai^ 
the fears of the garrison induced them to offer him the 
keys of the place *. 

This acquisition was an invaluable advantage to the 
Normans. The dysentery prevailed to an alarming de- 
gree in the army ; and the castle of Dover, which at that 
time was deemed impregnable, offered a secure asylum 
for the multitude of the sick. Eight days were employed 
in adding to its means of defence, and in repairing the 
damages caused by an undisciplined soldiery, who, in 
defiance of their leader, had set fire to the town, that 
during the confusion, they might plunder the inhabi- 
tants. At length, having supplied his losses by rein- 
forcements from* Normandy, the conqueror commenced 
his march in the direction of London. By some writers 
we are grav61y told, that during his progress, he saw 
himself gradually enveloped by what bore the appearance 
of a moving forest; that on a sudden the branches, 
which had been taken for trees, fell to the ground, and 
in their fall disclosed a host of archers with their bows 
ready bent, and their arrows directed against the in- 
vaders ; that Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Egelnoth, abbot of St Augustine's, advancing from the 
(Crowd, demanded for the men of Kent the confirmation 
of their ancient laws and immunities ; and that the de- 
mand was readily granted by the fears of the astonished 
Norman t. This story is the fiction of later ages, and 
was unknown to the more ancient writers, from whom 
we learn that, on his departure from Dover, William was 
met by the inhabitants of Kent with offers of submission, 

* Pict 137> 138. He thug describes the cMtle of Dover. Sitnm est id 
eutellum in rope mari conti^ia, quae naturaliter acuta, undkiae ad hoc 
ferramentis elaborate incisa,m speciem muridirectissimaaltituaine. quan- 
tum sagittn jacttts permetiri potest, consnrgit, quo in lat9re unda marina 
anttitoc t Thorn. 178& 
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and received from them hostages as a security for their 
obedience *. 

The witan had assembled in London immediately 
after the death of Harold. The population of this capi- 
tal was numerous and warlike ; and the number of its 
defenders had been increased by the thanes of the neigh- 
bouring counties. By their unanimous choice, the ethe- 
* ling Edgar, the rightful claimant, was placed on the 
throne. But Edgar was young, and devoid of abilities ; 
the first place in the council devolved on Stigand the 
metropolitan; and the direction of the military opera- 
tions was committed to the two powerful earls, Edwin 
and Morcar. Their first effort was unsuccessful : and 
the confidence of the citizens was shaken by the feeble 
resistance which a numerous body of natives had opposed 
to an inferior force of five hundred Norman horse. Wil- 
liam contented himself with burning the suburbs ; he 
was imwilling or afraid to storm the W£41s ; and resolved 
to punish his opponents by destroying their property in 
the open country. Leaving London, he spread his army 
over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire. Every thing valiiable was plundered by the 
soldiers : and what they could not carry away, was com- 
niitted to the flames. 

In the meantime mistrust and disunion reigned among 
the advisers of Edgar. Every new misfortune was at- 
tributed to the incapacity or the treachery of the leaders. 
It was even whispered that Edwin and Morcar sought 
not so much the Uberation of their country, as the trans- 
fer of the crown from Edgar to one of themselves. The 
two earls left the city ; and their departure, instead of 
lessening, augmented the general consternation. The 
first who threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror 
was Stigand, who met William as he crossed the Thames 
at Wallingford, swore fealty to him as to his sovereign, 
and was received with the flattering appellation of father 

* Oecamnit nltro Cantoarii hand procul a Dover a, jurant fidelitatem* 
Auat obnxtes. — Piet 188. This writer was with the army at the time. 
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and bishop. His d^sction was followed by that of 
others ; and the detennination of those who wavered, 
was accelerated by the rapidity with which the Norman 
pursued his plan of devastation. Buckingfaamshire and 
part of the county of Hertford had been already laid 
waste, when a deputation arrived, consisting of Edgar, 
Edwin, and Morcar, on the part of the nobility, of the 
archbishop (^ York, and the bishops of Worcester and* 
Hereford on that of the clergy, and of the principal citi- 
zens of London in the name of their fellows. At Berk- 
hamstead they swore allegiance to the conqueror, gave 
hostages, and made him an offer of the crown. He af- 
fected to pause ; nor did he formally accept the proposal 
till the Norman barons had ratified it by their applause. 
He then appointed for his coronation the approaching 
festival of Christmas '*'. 

The Normans, proud of their superior civilization, 
treated the natives as barbarians f. William placed no 
reliance on their oaths, and took every precaution against 
their hostility. But most he feared the inhabitants of 
London, a population brave, mutinous, and confident in 
its numbers. Before he would expose his person among 
them, he ordered the house, which he was to occupy, to 
be surrounded with military defences ; and on the day 
of his coronation in Westminster-abbey, stationed in the 
neighbourhood a numerous division of lus army (Dec. 25). 
As Stigand had been susx>ended, the ceremony was per- 
formed by Aldred, archbishop of York : and that prelate 
put the question to the English, the bishop of Constance 

* I am aware that this acoonnt is very difGarent from that which is ge« 
nerally given, in which Stigand appears to act the part of a patriot, and 
the success of William is attributeato the influence of the bisnops, anwU- 
ling to offend the pope. Bat for all this there is no other authority than 
the mere assertion of Malmsbury, that after the departure of Edwin and 
Morcar, the other nobles would have chosen Edgar, if the bishops had 
seconded them. Cteteri Edgarum eligerent, si episcopos assertatcnes ha- 
berent (Malm. f. 57). The narrative in the text is founded on the testi- 
mony of PicUviensis (p. 141), Oideric (p. 187). the Chronicon Lambardi 
(ad ann. 1066), Malmsbury (De Pont i f. 116). and the ancient writer 
quoted by Simeon (coL 195), Florence (p. 634), and Hoveden(£ 258). 

-f Pictaviensis terms them without ceremony feros ac barbaros, p. 15(^ 
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to the Normaos, whether they were willing that William 
should he their sovereign. Both nations expressed their 
assent with loud acclamations ; and at the same moment, 
as if at a preconcerted signal, the troops in the precincts 
of the ahbey set fire to the nearest houses, and hegan to 
plunder the city. The tumult within the church, was 
not exceeded hy that without The Normans pictured 
to themselves a general rising of the inhahitants : the 
natives imagined that they had heen drawn together as 
victims destined for slaughter. William, thoogh he 
trembled for his life, refused to interrupt the ceremony. 
In a short time he was left with none but the prelates 
and clergy at the foot of the altar. The English, both 
men and women, had fled to provide for their own safety ; 
and of the Normans some had hastened to extinguish 
the flames, the others to share in the plunder *. The 
service was completed with precipitation ; and the con- 
queror took the usual oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
with this addition, that he would govern as justly as the 
best of his predecessors t- 

To William, who sought to reconcile the two nations, 
this unfortunate occurrence was a subject of deep regret. 
It inflamed all those jealousies and resentments which it 
was his interest to extinguish, and taught the natives to 
look upon their conquerors as perfidious and implacable 
enemies. To apologize for the misconduct of the Nor- 
mans it was alleged, that the acclamations of loyalty in 
the church had been mistaken by the guard for shouts 
of insurrection. But in that case, it was asked, why did 
they not fly to the defence of the king ? Why did they 
pretend to put down a rising in one quarter, by exciting 
a conflagration in another ? There can be little doubt 
that the outrage was designed, and that it originated in 
the love of plunder. 4* Dover the Normans, though 
under the very eye of their leader, could not be restn^ned 



• Pici p. IH 145. Orderie« p. 189. 
f Chron. Liamb. ad ann. 1066. Flor. p. 634. 
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from pillage ; at London the superior opulence of the 
citizens offered an irresistihle temptation to their rapa- 
city. This suspicion is confirmed hy the subsequent 
conduct of the king. He assembled his barons, and ad* 
monished them, that by oppression they would drive the 
natives to rebellion, and bring indelible disgrace on 
themselves and their country. For the rest of the army 
he published numerous regulations. The frequenting 
of taverns was prohibited : the honour of the females 
was protected by the severest penalties ; and propor- 
tionate punishments were affixed to every species of in- 
sult, rapine, and assault. Nor were these orders su^ 
fered to evaporate in impotent menaces ; commissioners 
were appointed to carry them into effect *. 

William had hitherto been called " the bastard t :** 
from this period he received the surname of "the con< 
" queror ;'* a term, which in the language of the age did 
not necessarily involve the idea of subjugation, but was 
indifferently employed to designate a person who had 
sought and obtained his right. In this sense it coincided 
with the policy of the new king, who affected to owe his 
ciown not to the power of his arms, but to the nomina- 
tion of Edward, and the choice of the natives. He has 
been represented as of a temper reserved and morose, 
more inclined to acts of severity than of kindness : but, 
if sijch were his natural disposition, he ^had the art to 
conceal, or the resolution to subdue it* All the first 
measures of his reign tended to allay the animosity, and 
to win the affections, of the Bng^sh. No change was 
attempted in their laws or customs, but what the exist- 
ing circumstances imperiously required. The citizens 
of London obtained a grant of all their former privi- 
leges ; and the most decisive measures were employed 
to put down the bands of robbeis, which began to infest 

* Pici 149. He adds: Etiam ilia delicta, que flerent consensu innu- 
dicaram, in&miaB prohibendee caasa vetabantur. Ibid^Orderic. p. 195. 

t It was not deemed a term of reproach. William ftave it to himself in 
many of his letters. Ego WilUelmus cognomsnto bastardus. S«e Spe^ 
man, Arcfaaiol. 77* 
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the country. In the collection of the royal revenue the 
officers received orders to avoid all unauthorized exac- 
tions, and to exercise their duty with lenity and mode- 
ration. For the protection of trade the king's peace was 
granted to every traveller on the highway, and to every 
merchant and his servants resorting to any poget or 
market. Access to the royal presence was refused to 
no one. William listened gradously to the complaints 
of the people; heard their causes in person; and, though 
his decisions were directed hy the principles of justice, 
was carefiil to temper them with feelings of mercy. 
From London he retired to Barking, where his court was 
attended hy crowds of English thanes. At their request 
he received their homage ; and in return granted to all 
the confirmation, to several an augmentation, of their 
estates and honours*. But nothing was more grateful 
to the national feelings than the attention which he paid 
to the etheling Edgar. To console the prince for the 
loss of that crown to which he was intitled hy his birth, 
he admitted him into the number of his intimate friends, 
and bestowed on him an extensive property, not unfit- 
ting the last descendant of an ancient race of kings. 
From Barking he made'a progress through the neigh- 
bouring counties. His route was distinguished by the 
numerous benefits, which he scattered around him ; and 
his affability and condescension to the spectators proved 
how anxious he was to procure their favour and to merit 
their esteem t. 

Hie constitution of the feudal armies was ill adapted 
to the preservation of distant conquests. The duration 
of their service was limited to a short period ; and Wil- 
liam was aware that, at the expiration of the term, his 
followers would expect to be discharged, and re-oonvey$d 

^ictaviensis mentions by name Edgar, Edwin. Morcar,and Coxo, qj^m 

'ari et fortitadine et probitate regi et optimo cuique Normauno pla- 

audlTimos. p. 150. Orderic adds Turchil de Limis, Siward and 



et fortitadine et probitate regi et optimo cuique Normauno pla- 
diTimos. p. 150. Orderic adds Turchil de Limis, Siward and 
tbe sons of Ethelgar pronepotis regis, Edric the wild, the grand- 
Ms' or nephew of Edric the infamous, and many other noblemen, p. I95w 
t Plot. 150. Orderic, 194-196. 
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to their own eountiy. It was, however, manifest that 
the obedience of the natives eould be secured only by a 
strong military force. At the king's solicitation several 
ehieftains consented to remam with their retainers, and 
their compliance was rewarded with grants of valuable 
estates, to be holden by the tenure of military service. 
Whence the donations were made, whether from the 
royal demesnes, or from the lands of those who . fell at 
the battle of Senlac, is uncertain : but we are told that 
the transaction was conducted according to the strict 
rules of justice, and that no Englishman could reason- 
ably complain that he had been despoiled to aggrandize 
a Norman *. 

This force was distributed among the more populous 
towns and districts. Wherever the king placed a gar- 
rison, he erected a fortress for its protection. But Lon- 
don and Winchester were the chief objects of his. solici- 
tude. He would not leave Barking, till a castle had 
been completed in London, probably on the very site 
which is now occupied by the Tower ; and the care of 
raising a similar structure at Winchester was intrusted 
to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbem, the bravest and most 
favoured of his officers. " For that city,'* says his biogra- 
pher, "is noble and powerful, inhabited by a race of men 
opulent, fearless, and perfidious t." Yet, if we recollect 
that these Norman castles were built in the short space 
of three months, and «that too in the depth of winter, 
we must consider them as little better than temporary 
defences, which had been hastily erected in favourable 
situations. 

* met 150. At the same time he ordered the fonndationi of a moaas- 
tery to be laid on the spot, where he gained the victory over Harold : from 
which circumstance it was called Battle Abbey. As it was there that he won 
the crown, he wished the new establishment to enjoy all the privUeges of 
the royal chapel: and having obtained the consent of the metropolitan 
and of the bishop of the diocese, declared it in a fall assembly of prelates 
and barons exempt from '* all episcopal rule and exaction." It became, 
in the language of later times, nallius diocesis. See the charter, Brady, 
ii. app. p. 15. New Rymer, L 4. The signature of the bishop is not in any 
copy of the charter now extant : it was in that possessed by the abbey 
PUgrave*8 Cdmmonwealth, ii. IvL 

tId.lSL 
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Some writers bave indulged in speculation on the 
motives wbich oould have induced WiUiam, immediately 
after these arrangements, to quit the kingdom which he 
had so recently acquired, and to revisit his patrimonial 
dominions. It has been supposed that his resd but secret 
object was the ruin of the English nobility. While he 
was present, their obedience excluded every decent pre- 
text of spoliation : but during his absence they might be 
goaded to arms by the oppression of his officers, and at 
his return he might with apparent justice punish their 
rebellion, and satisfy his own rapacity and that of his 
barons. Such indeed was the result : but we often attri- 
bute to policy events, which no deliberation has prepared, 
and which no foresight could have divined. There is 
nothing in the ancient writers to warrant a supposition, 
so disgraceful to the character of William. The men of 
Normandy were anxious to welcome their victorious 
sovereign : they had repeatedly importuned him to re- 
turn ; and vanity might prompt him to grant their re- 
quest, and to exhibit himself with the pomp of a king 
among those, whom he had hitherto governed with the 
inferior title of duke. In the month of March he col- 
lected his army on the beach near Pevensey ; distributed 
to each man a Uberal donative, and embarked with a 
prosperous wind for the coast of Normandy. He was 
received by his countrymen with enthusiastic joy : where- 
ever he proceeded, the pursuits of commerce and agri- 
culture were suspended ; and the solemn fast of Lent 
was universally transformed into a season of festivity and 
merriment. In his train followed, not only the Norman 
barons, the faithful companions of his victory, but also 
many Engli|h thanes and prelates, the proudest orna- 
ments of his triumph. The latter appeared in the ho- 
nourable station of attendants on the king of England; 
in reality they were captives, retained as securities for 
the fidelity of their countrymen *. We are told that they 

* They were Stigand, archbif hop of Canterbury ; Egelnoth, abbot of St. 

\ 
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attracted tne admiration of the spectators, among whom 
were many French nohlemen whom curiosity had drawn 
to the Norman Court In their persons the English 
were thought to exhibit the elegance of female beauty. 
Their hair (long hair was a mark of birth with the 
northern nations) flowed in ringlets on their shoulders ; 
and their mantles of the richest silks were ornamented 
with the proftision of oriental magnificence *. To en- 
hance in the eyes of his guests and subjects the value of 
his conquests, William displayed before them the trea- 
sures which he had either acquired as plunder after the 
battle, or received at his coronation as presents. Of 
these a considerable portion, with the golden banner of 
Harold, was destined for the acceptance of the pope ; 
the remainder was distributed among the churches of 
Normandy and the neighbouring provinces. The re- 
mark of Uie continental historian, on this occasion, will 
amuse, perhaps surprise, the reader. Speaking of the 
riches brought firom England, he says, " that land fan 
** surpasses the Grauls in abundance of the precious 
** metels. If in fertiUty it may be termed the granary 
** of Ceres, in riches it should be called the treasury of 
'* Arabia. The 'English women excel in the use of the 
needle, and in the embroidery of gold: the men in 
every species of elegant workmanship. Moreover, the 
best artists of Grermany reside among them ; and mer- 
chants import into the island the most valuable speci- 
** mens of foreign manu&cture t." By exaggerating the 
advantages of the country, Pictaviensis may perhaps 
have sought to add to the fame of its conqueror : but one 
part of his description is fully supported by other evi- 
dence. The superiority of the English artists was so 

AagttstiiM*S} Edfu the eiheting t Edwin, eaxi of Metcia ; Morear, earl of 
NarthnmbrU; WaltheoCeariof NorthampUm and Huntingdon, and "com- 
•* plmea alii alte nobiUtatia" Piet 153. Order. 197. 
* Nee enim poellari vennstati eedebant Piet. 161. Hiim pnlchritadlnM. 

Order. 197. 

t Piet. 157. 158. He appears to have been astoi^lied at tne wealth of 
the BngUsh. He ealls them Fllioe Aa^Umm tarn stenunatis qnam opau 
difnitate reges appellandoe. Ibid. 
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generally acknowledged, that articles <^ delicate wori(- 
manship in embroidery, or in the precious metals, were 
usually denominated by the other European nations 
•• opera Anglica," or English work *. 

During his absence the king had intrusted the reins 
of government to William Fitz-Osbem, and Odo, bishop ' 
of Bayeux. Odo was his uterine brother, the son of 
Herleva by her husband HCTluin t. The favour of Wil- 
liam had promoted him at an early age to the see of 
Bayeux; and he soon displayed extraordinary abilities 
both in the administration of his diocese, and in the 
councils of his sovereign. He possessed a splendid 
revenue, and spent it in a splendid manner, in beautify- 
ing his epiniopal city, and in rewarding the services of 
his retainers. In obedience to the canons he forbore to 
carry arms : but he constantly attended his brother in 
battle, and assisted with his advice in every military en- 
terprise. " He was," says a historian, who had probably 
shared in his bounty, " a prelate of such rare and noble 
" qualities, that the English, barbarians as they were, 
•• could not but love him and fear him J." On the other 
band, we are assured by another well-informed and less 
partial writer, that his character was a compound of vice 
and virtue ; and that, instead of attending to the duties 
of his station, he made riches and power the principal 
objects of his pursuit $. 

To Odo had been assigned the government of Kent : 
the inhabitants of which, from their frequent intercourse 
with the continent, were deemed less savage than the 
generality of their countrymen ||. The remainder of the 
kingdom was committed to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbem, 
a Norman baron, related on the mother's side to the 



* Leo Marsicamui apad MaratorU Antiq. Med. nvi. diss. Mil 
t Herleva married Herluin after the death of Robert Herehildren by 
tills marriage were Robert, earl of Mortagne ; Odo. bishop of Bayeux j and 
m daoffhter, countess of Albemarle. WilL Gem. yiL 3. viii. 37. 

t Pict. ISa f Orderic. 235. 

I Unde a miant itoris homlnibus incoUtnr Pici 152. 
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ducal family. William and he had grown up together 
from their infancy ; and the attachment of their cUldish 
years had been afterwards strengthened by mutual ser- 
vices. In every civil commotion Fitz-Osbem had sup- 
ported his sovereign : to his influence was attributed the 
determination of William to mvade England ; and to 
the praise of consummate wisdom in the cabinet he adde4 
that of unrivalled courage in the field. He was consi- 
dered as the pride of the Normans and the scourge of 
the English *. 

The previous merits of these ministers must be re- 
ceived on the word of their panegyrist : but their subse- 
quent conduct does not appear to merit the confidence 
which was reposed in them by their sovereign ; and to 
their arrogance and rapacity should be attributed the 
insurrections, forfeitures, and massacres, which so long 
afflicted this unhappy country, and which at last reduced 
the natives to a state of beggary and servitude. As soon 
as they entered on their high office, they departed from 
the system of conciliation, which the king had adopted; 
and assumed the lofty mien, and the arrogant manners 
of conquerors. The complaints of the injured were de- 
spised ; aggression was encouraged by impunity ; and 
the soldiers in the different garrisons insulted the per- 
sons, abused the wives and daughters, and rioted at firee 
quarters on the property, of thie natives t. The refusal 
of redress awakened the indignation of the English ; and 
in this moment of national effervescence, if an individual 
had come forward able to combine and direct the general 
hostility, the Norman ascendency would probably have 
been suppressed. But the principal chieftains were ab- 
sent ; and the measures of the insurgents, without system 
or connexion, were the mere result of sudden irritation, 
and better calculated for the purpose of present revenge 
than of permanent dehverance. Neither were the natives 
unanimous. Numbers attended more to the suggestions 

•Pict. 151. tOrdericSOa 
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of seifishness than of patriotism : the alrehbishop <tf York 
and several of the prelates, many thanes, who had hi* 
therto been undisturbed, and the inhabitants of most of 
the towns, jwhose prosperity depended oH the public 
traaquiUity, remained quiet spectators of the confusion 
around them. Some even lent their aid to put down 
the insurgents *. 

Among the staunchest friends of the Normans was 
Copsi or Coxo, a thane who under Edward had governed 
Northumbria as the deputy of Tostig. With the title of 
earl, William had intrusted to his fidelity the govern- 
ment of the whole country to the north of the Tyne ; nor 
was Copsi faithless or ungrateful to his benefactor. It 
was in vain that his retainers exhorted him to throw off 
the yoke of the foreigners. For a long time they wa- 
vered between their attachment to their lord* and theit 
acttachment to their country. The latter prevailed : and 
Copsi fell by the swords of his vassals. By William his 
death was lamented as a calamity: by the Norman 
writers he is described as the most virtuous of the Eng- 
Iidi;r. 

In Ike West the conqueror had bestowed on Fitz-Os* 
bera ike earldom of Hereford. Edric the wild, or the 
savins, whose possessions lay in that country, refused 
to a^nowledge his authority. As often as the Normans 
attempted to enforce obedience, he repulsed them with 
loss ; and, as soon as the king had left England, called 
to his aid Blethgent and Rithwatlan, princes of the Brit 
tons. Their united forces shut up the enemy within 

• Orderic. 806. 

f Simeon. Hist Danel. iii. 14. Pict 164 Or<eric. S06. The native 
wntBTS give a more circamstantial, and probably more accurate, acooont 
of bis death. Osulf had enjoyed the same appointment from the sift of 
Morcar, but had been compelled by the Normans to surrender it to Copsi. 
Five weeks afterwards, on the i3th of ManA, he surprised his competttor 
in New bum. Copsi ran to the chureh, which was set on fire. The flames 
drove him to the door, where he was cut down by Osult Sim. S04. Hoved. 
S43. 

t CogTiomento Guilda, id est silvaticus. Orderic, 195. From silvaticus 
the French formed the word sauvage. 
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their fortress, while they ravaged with impunity the 
western division of the county* as far as the river Lug*. 

In the east the people of Kent solicited the support of 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, who, offended at a decision 
given against him in a court of Norman harons and Eng- 
lish thanes, had left the island in sullen discontent At 
the invitation of the insurgents, he unexpectedly crossed 
the channel ; and a combined attack was made on the 
castle of Dover at a time when the larger portion of the 
garrison was absent. Unfortunately a panic seized the 
assailants, and they fled before a handM of men. Eus- 
tace reached his ships, though most of his followers wen 
taken : by their more perfect knowledge of the roads Aa 
natives escaped from the paucity of their pursuers t. 

These desultory conflicts might indeed harass the 
Normans, but they contributed Uttle to prevent the en- 
tire subjugation of the country, or to promote the great 
cause of independence. The more prudent reserved 
their efforts for a fairer prospect of success ; and depu- 
ties were sent to Denmark to offer to Sveno Tiuffveskeg 
a crown which had been already worn by two of his pre- 
decessors, Canute and Hardecanuto. In the meanwhile 
a body of natives, impatient under the yoke, adopted a 
plan which wears the appearance of romance. They 
bade adieu to their country, sailed to the Mediterranean, 
and ultimately offered their services to the emperor 
Alexius. By him they were settled at Chevetot beyond 
the strait, and afterwards transferred to Constantinople, 
that they might assist in repelling the incursions of their 
common enemy, the Normans. For, while the princes 
of that nation laboured to extend the limits of their ^ 
minions at the expense of their neighbours, a few pri- 
vate adventurers had founded in the south of Italy a 
powerful kingdom. It was now ruled by Robert the 
Guiscard, the sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred of 

• Simeon, 197. Flor. 635. f Pict. 163. Orderic, 205. 
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Haateyflle, who, after establishing himself in Calabria, 
had, at the death of his eldest brother, been chosen also 
count of Apulia. His daughter had been betrothed to 
Constantino the heir of the emperor Michael ; and when 
Alexius assumed the purple, Robert declared war against 
the usurper. The Engl^ exiles fought under the im- 
perial banner in every action from the siege of Durazzo 
to the final retreat of the Normans from the walls of 
Larissa. At Castorio three hundred of their number 
were killed or taken. The remainder received for their 
residence a palace within the imperial city : their poste- 
for many generations served in the body-guard of 
emperors ; and at the Ml of Constantinople, in the 
thirteenth century, the Ingloi with the battle-axes of 
their ancestors, added to a body of Danes, formed the 
principal force, which the eastern successors of Augustus 
eould oppose to the torrent of the crusaders *, 

The mmd ofWiUiam was exasperated by frequent 
meggages from Odo and Fitz-Osbern ; and he returned 
to England in December with a secret resolution to 
crush by severity a people, whom he could not win by 
kindness. During the Christmas holidays the English 
thanes waited on their sovereign. He embraced them 
as friends, inquired into their grievances, and granted 
their requests. But his hostility pierced through the 
veil which he had thrown over it ; and the imposition of 
a most grievous tax awakened well-founded apprehen- 
sions t. Though the spirit of resistance, which had so 
Bmch annoyed his deputies, seemed to disappear at his 
KTrival, it still lingered in the northern and western 
exixmnities of the kingdom. Exeter from the time of 
AfliidBtan had gradually risen into a populous city : it 
was suiTounded with a wall of considerable strength ; 
and the inhabitants were animated with the most deadly 
hatred against the invaders. A band of mercenaries on 
board a small squadron of Norman ships, which was 

* Orderic, S04. Anna Comncna, Alex. ▼. Villehardouin, Izxxix^ 

t Alur. Ber. I27. 
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driven by a tempest into the harbour, had been treated 
with cruelty and scorn by the populace. Sensible of 
their danger the burgesses made preparations for a 
siege ; raised turrets and battlements on the walls ; and 
despatched emissaries to excite a similar spirit in other 
towns. When William sent to require their oaths of 
fealty, and the admission of a garrison into the city, they 
returned a peremptory refusal : but at the same time 
expressed a willingness to pay him the dues, and to per* 
form the services which had been exacted by their native 
monarchs. The conqueror was not accustomed to sub- 
mit to conditions dictated by his subjects : he raised a 
numerous force, of which a great portion consisted of 
EngUshmen; and marched with a resolution to inflict 
severe vengeance on the rebels. At some distance he 
was met by the magistrates, who implored his clemency, 
proffered the submission of the inhabitants, and gave 
hostages for their fidelity. With five hundred horse he 
approached one of the gates. To his astonishment it was 
barred against him ; and a crowd of combatants bade 
him defiance from the walls. It was in vain that, to 
intimidate them, he ordered one of the hostages to be 
deprived of liis eyes. The siege lasted eighteen days ; 
and the royalists suffered severe loss in different assaidts. 
The citizens at last submitted, but on conditions which 
could hardly have been anticipated. They took indeed 
the oath of allegiance, and admitted a garrison: but 
their lives, property, and immunities were secured ; and 
to prevent the opportunity of plunder, the besiegmg 
army was removed from the vicinity of the ^Mm*. 
Having pacified Cornwall, the king returned t^%m- 
Chester, and sent for the duchess Matilda to England* 
She was crowned at the ensuing festival of Whitsuntide. 
But the presence of William was now required in the 
North. No Englishman had rendered him more im- 
portant services than Edwin, whose influence had in- 

* Compare Orderic (p. Sl6, SU), with the Chronieon Lambardi (ad ann. 
1067). 
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duced one-third of the kingdom to admit his authority. 
The Norman, in the warmth of his gratitude, promised 
the earl his daughter in marriage: an engagement 
which he refused to fUlfil as soon as he felt himself 
secure upon the throne. Inflamed with resentment, 
Edwin flew to arms : the spirit of resistance was difi'used 
from the heart of Mercia to the confines of Scotland : 
and even the citizens of York, in opposition to the en- 
treaties and predictions of their archhishop, rose in the 
sacred cause of independence^ Yet this mighty insur- 
rection served only to confirm the power of the Norman, 
whose vigilance anticipated the designs of his enemies. 
Edwin and Morcar were surprised before they were pre- 
pared ; an^ their submission was received with a pro- 
mise of forgiveness, and a resolution of vengeance. 
York opened its gates to the conqueror ; Archil, a pow- 
erftil Northumbnan, and Egelwin, bishop of Durham, 
hastened to offer him their homage ; and Malcolm, the 
king of Scotland, who had prepared to assist the insur- 
gents, swore by. his deputies to do faithful service to 
William. During this expedition and in his return, the 
bng fortified castles at Warwick, Nottingham, York^ 
Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge *. * 

In the spring of the same year, Githathe mother of 
Harold, and several ladies of noble birth, fearing the 
rapacity and the brutality of the Normans, escaped with 
all their treasures from Exeter, and concealed them- 
selves for awhile in one of the little isles of Stepholme 
f^^ Flatholme in the mouth of the Severn t. Thence 
tl%|t^iled for the coast of Flanders ; and eluding the 
^10^ or frustrating the pursuit of their enemies, found 
f fflnire retreat at St. Omer. Githa's grandsons, Grod- 
Vin, Edmund, and Magnus, the children of the unfor- 

* Orderic, 8 13~S17. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1067- 

f Orderic, SSL Chron. Lamb., ibid.— Githa had seven sons by the great 
Ctrl Godwin. The reader has already seen the premature fate of five, 
Sweyn, Tosti, Harold, Gurth, and Leofwin. Alfgar, after the conquest, 
hecune a monk at Rheims in Champagne ; Wulfboth. so long the pri- 
nner of William, cmly obtained his liberty to embrace the same profession 
St Salisbury. Ordeiic, 186. 

C2 
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tunate Harold, had found a protector in Dermot, king of 
Leinster ; who, to revenge the sufferings of their femily, 
landed with a hody of men m the mouth of the Avon, 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Bristol, killed Ednoth 
an opponent in Somersetshire, and after ravaging the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, returned in safety to 
Ireland *. 

A more illustrious fugitive was the etheling Edgar, 
who undertook to convey his mother Agatha, with his 
sisters Margaret and Christina, to Hungary, their na- 
tive country. But a storm drove them into the frith of 
Forth ; and Malcolm, who had formerly heen a wan- 
derer in England, hastened to receive them, conducted 
them to his castle of Dunfermline, and hy the attention 
which he paid to the royal exiles, endeavoured to evince 
his gratitude for the protection which in similar cir- 
cumstances he had experienced from their relative, Ed- 
ward the Confessor f . 

William's late expedition to York had produced only 
a delusive appearance of tranquillity. The spirit of 
resistance was still alive ; and, if the royal authority 
was obeyed in the neighboiurhood of the different garri- 
sons, in the open country it was held at defiance. In 
several districts the glens and forests swarmed with vo- 
luntary fligitives, who, disdaining to crouch beneath a 
foreign yoke, had abandoned their habitations, and sup* 
ported themselves by the plunder of the Normans and 
royalists % After the death of Copsi, the king had sold 
his earldom to Cospatric, a noble thane $ : but now he 
transferred it, or the county of Durham, to a more^ 
trusty officer, Robert de Cumin, who with five or seven 
hundred horse hastened to take possession. On the left 
bank of the Tees he was met by Egelwin, bishop of 
Durham, who informed him that the natives had sworn 

• Chron. Lamb. ibid. Flor. 635i f Ibid. Matt. Paris, 4. 

t By the fbreign soldiers these marauders were called, the savages. 
OrderiCb 21& 

{ Cospatric was the grandaon of the earl Uhtred by Elgiva, a daughter 
of king Ethelred. Sim.S04,S05. 
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to mamtain their independence, or to perish in the 
attempt ; and advised him not to expose himself with so 
small an escort to the resentment of a hrave and exas- 
perated people. The admonition was received with con- 
tempt Cumin entered Durham, took possession of the 
episcopal residence, and abandoned the houses of the 
citizens to the rapacity of his followers. During the Jan« 
night the English assembled in great force : about the ^®* 
dawn they burst into the city. The Normans, exhausted 
by the fatigue of their march, and the debauch of the 
last evening, fell for the most part unresisting victims 
to the fury of their enemies : the rest retired in haste to 
their leader at the palace of the bishop. For awhile they 
kept their' pursuers at bay from the doors and windows: 
but in a short time the house was in flames, and Cumin 
with his associates perished in the conflagration. Of the 
whole number two only escaped from the massacre *. 

This success revived the hopes of the English. The 
citizens of York rose upon the Norman garrison, and 
killed the governor with many of his retainers. They 
were immediately joined by Cospatric with the North- 
umbrians, and by Edgar with the exiles from Scotland. 
William Mallet, on whom the command had devolved, 
informed the king that without immediate succour he 
must fall into the hands of the enemy. But that prince 
was already on his march ; he surprised the besiegers. 
Several hundreds perished ; the city was abandoned to 
the rapacity of the soldiers ; and the cathedral was pro- 
fimed and pillaged. Having built a second castle and 
appointed his favourite Fitz-Osbem to the command, 
the king returned in triumph to Winchester t. 

This was the most busy and eventful year in the reign 
of William. In June, the sons of Harold, w^th a fleet 
of sixty-four sail, returned from Ireland, and landed 
near Plymouth. They separated in the pursuit of plun- 

f 

* Stm. Hist ecc Dunel. iii. 15. De gett reg. 198. Orderic, 21& Alar. 
Bev. 128. 
t Chnm. Lamb, ad ann. 1098. Orderlo^ S18. 
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der, but were surprised by Brian, son of the earl of 
B retagne. The leaders escaped to their ships ; almost 
all their followers perished in two engagements fought 
the same day *. 

In July arrived the threatened expedition from Den- 
mark. Sveno, who spent two years in making prepa- 
rations, had summoned to his standard adventurers horn 
every nation inhabiting the shores of the Baltic; and 
had intrusted the command of a fleet of two hundred 
and forty sail to the care of his eldest son Canute, 
aided by the councils and experience of Sbern, his 
undo, and Christian his bishop. The Normans claim 
the praise of having repulsed the invaders at Dover, 
Sandwich, Ipswich, and Norwich : perhaps ^e Danes 
only touched at these places to inform the natives of 
their arrival, or to distract the attention of their enemy. 
In the beginning of August they sailed to the Humber, 
where they were joined by Edgar, Cospatric, Waltheof, 
Archil, and the fLwe sons of Carl, with a squadron of 
English ships. Archbishop Aldred died of grief at the 
prospect of the evils which threatened Ijis devoted coun- 
try. The Normans at York, to clear the ground in the 
vicinity of their castles, set fire to the neighbouring 
houses ; the flames were spread by the wind ; and in a 
conflagration of three days, the cathedral and a great 
part of the city were reduced to ashes. During the 
confusion the Danes and English arrived, and totally 
defeated the enemy, who had the imprudence to leave 
their fortifications, and fight in the streets. Three thou- 
sand Normans were slain : for the sake of ransom, Wil- 
liam Mallet with his family, Gilbert of Ghent, and a 
few others, were spared t. 

The kia^ was hunting in the forest of Dean, when he 
received the first news of this disaster. In the paroxysm 
of his passion he swore by the splendour of the Al- 

• Ghron. Lamb, ad ann. 1098. Orderic, 219. Two of Harold's sons 
retired to Denmark: their sister, who accompanied thefp, was afterivuds 
married to the sovereign of Russia. Saxo Gram. S07. 

i Orderic, 821— S23. Chion. Lamb, ad ann. 1068. Alar, Bev. 128L 
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mighty, that not one Northumbrian should escape his 
revenge. Acquainted with the menaces of Sveno, he 
had made preparations adequate to the danger ; auxili* 
aries had been sought from every people between the 
Rhine and the Tagus ; and to secure their services, be- 
sides a Uberal aUowance for the present, promises had 
been added of future and more substantial rewards. It 
was not the intention of the confederates to hazard an 
engagement with so numerous and disciplined a force. 
As it advanced, they separated. Waltheof remained for 
the defence of York : Cospatric led his Northumbrians 
beyond the l^ne ; the Danes retired to their ships, and 
sailed to the coast of Lindesey. To surprise the latter, 
William with his cavalry mside a rapid march to the 
Humber. They were informed of his design, and 
crossed to the opposite coast of Holderness. But if the 
strangers eluded his approach in arms, they were acces- 
sible to money ; and Sbern, the real leader of the expe- 
dition, is said to have sold his friendship to William ^r 
a considerable present The report perhaps originated 
in the suspicions of a discontented people ; but it is 
certain that from this period, the Danes, though they 
lingered for some months amidst the waters of the 
Humber, never attempted any enterprise of importance : 
and that Sbern, at his return to Denmark, was banished 
by his sovereign on the charge of cowardice or trea- 
chery *. 

The transient gleam of success, which at first attended 
the arms of the confederates at York, had rekindled 
the hopes and the hostility of the natives. The flames 
of insurrection burst forth in every district which Wil- 
liam left in his march to the north. Exeter was be^ 
sieged by the people of Cornwall : the malcontents in 
Devon and Somerset made an assault upon Montacute ; 
the men of Chester and a body of Welshmen, to whom 
were soon added Edric the Wild and his followers, took 



• Ordaric, S93. Halm. 60. 
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the town, and attempted to reduce the castle, of Shrews- 
bury. The inactivity of the Danes fortunately permitted 
him to retrace his steps. At Stafford he defeated a con- 
sicferable body of insurgents ; and Edric, hearing of his 
approach, set fire to Shrewsbury, and retired towards 
Wales. Exeter held out till the arrival of Fitz-Osbem 
and Brian to its relief; and in several other counties 
tranquillity was at last restored by the exertions of the 
royal lieutenants. The sufferings of both parties in this 
desultory warfare were severe: the troops in their 
marches and countermarches pillaged the defenceless 
inhabitants without distinction of friend or foe ; and the 
interruption of agricultural pursuits was followed by an 
alarming scarcity during the ensuing years. From Not- 
tingham the king turned once more towards the north. 
At Pontefract he was detained for three weeks by the 
swell of the river Are : a ford was at last discovered ; 
he reached York, and ordered it to be carried by assault. 
Though Waltheof defended the city with obstinacy; 
though he slew with his own hand several Normans, as 
they rushed in through the gateway, he was compelled 
to abandon it to the conqueror, who immediately repaired 
the castles and appointed garrisons for their defence. 
Still the natives flattered themselves, that the winter 
Would compel him to return into the south : to their dis- 
appointment he sent for his crown from Winchester, 
and during the Christmas kept his court with the usual 
festivities at York *. 

Elated with victory, and unrestrained by the motives 
of religion, or the feelings of humanity, Wilham on 
this occasion devised and executed a system of revenge, 
which has covered his name with everlasting infamy. 
As his former attempts to enforce obedience had fsdled, 
he now resolved to exterminate the refractory natives, 
and to place a wilderness as a barrier between his Nor- 
mans and their implacable enemies. With this view he 

• Orderic,.SS3-223. Malm. 58. 
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led his retainers from York ; dispersed them in small.di- 
visions over the country ; and gave them orders to spare 
neither man nor beast, but to destroy the houses, corn, 
implements of husbandry, and whatever might be use- 
fol or necessary to the support of human life. The 
work of plunder, slaughter, and conflagration com- 
menced on the left bank of the Ouse, and successively 
reached the Tees, the Were, and the Tyne. The more 
distant inhabitants crossed over the last river : the citi- 
zens of Durham, mindful of the fate of Cumin, 'did not 
behave themselves safe, till they were settled in Holy 
island, the property of their bishop. But thousands, 
whose flight was intercepted, concealed themselves in 
the forests, or made their way to the mountains, where 
they perished by hunger or disease. The number of 
men, women, and children, who fell victims to this bar- 
barous policy, is said to have exceeded one hundred 
thousand. For nine years not a patch of cultivated 
ground could be seen between York and Durham ; and 
at the distance of a century eye-witnesses assure us that 
the country was strewed with ruins, the extent and 
number of which still attested the sanguinary ambition 
and implacable resentment of the conqueror *, 

The English chieftains, terrified by this severe inflic- 
tion, abandoned the contest. Edgar, with the bishop of 
Durham, and his principal associates, sailed from Were- 
mouth to Scotland : Coispatric by messengers solicited 
and obtained his pardon and his earldom; Waltheof, 
who by his valour had excited the admiration, and me- 
rited the esteem of the Normans, visited the king on 
the banks of the Tees, received from him the hand 
of his niece Judith in marriage, and recovered his 
fonner honours, the earldoms of Northampton, and 

* Orderic^ S25. Malm. 58. Simeoii.199. Alar. Bev. 128. 1S9. I may 
»AA the observatioD of the first writer: In multis Gaillelmam nostra liben- 
tet eztolU relatio : sed in hoc laudare non audeo ..*... misericordia mo- 
^.iniserabilispopuli moeroribus et anxietatibus magis condoleo, quam 
involik adulatioDibus inutiliter studeo. Praterea indubitanter assero, 
QQod impane non remittetur tam feralis occisio. Summos enim et imoa 
intaetur omnipotens index, aeque omnium foota discutie^ et puniet dit- 
tnetisrimnsTindez. Ibid. 
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Huntingdon *, From the Tees, William, on what ac- 
count we are not informed, returned by a road, which 
had never been trodden by an armed force. It was in 
the heart of winter : a deep snow covered the ground; 
and the rivers, mountains, and ravines continually pre- 
sented new and unexpected obstacles. In the general 
confusion, order and discipline disappeared ; even the 
king himself wandered from the track, and passed an 
anxious night in total ignorance, both where he was 
himself, and what direction the army had taken. After 
surmounting numerous difficulties, and suffering the 
severest privations, the men reached York ; but most of 
the horses had perished in the snow t. 

This adventure might have checked the ardour of a 
less resolute leader: but the Conqueror professed a 
sovereign contempt of hardships; and within a fow 
weeks undertook a longer and more perilous expe- 
dition. In the beginning of March, amid storms of 
snow, sleet and had, he led his army from York to 
Chester, over the mountains which divide the two 
coasts of the island. The foreign mercenaries began to * 
murmur : by degrees they burst into open mutiny, and 
clamorously demanded their discharge. *' Let them 
" go, if they please,'* answered the king, with apparent 
indifference, ** I do not want their services." At the 
head of the army, and frequently on foot, he gave the 
example to his followers, who blushed not to equal the 
exertions and alacrity of their prince. At Chester he 
built a castle, pacified the country, and received Edric 
the Wild into fiivour. Thence he proceeded to Salis- 
bury, where he rewarded, and disbanded the army. The 
only punishment inflicted on the mutineers was, that 
they were compelled to serve forty days longer than 
their fellows {. 

* Jaditii was the daughter of the oounteu of Albemarle, William't 
uterine dster. WilL Gemet. viii. 37. 

f Orderic. 826. In the text of this writer Hexham has inadveitently 
been admitted instead of York. It is evident that the latter is the tn» 
reading. 

I Orderic, S37— 23L Simeon, 202. 
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The departure of the Normans did not put an end to 
the calamities of the northern counties. While the na- 
tives opposed William, Malcolm of Scotland considered 
them as Mends : the moment they submitted, he became 
their enemy. Passing through Cumbria, he poured his 
barbarians into the north of Yorkidiire, to glean what- 
ever had escaped the rapacity of the Normans. Clospa- 
trie, who watched his motions, [retaliated by a simUar 
inroad into Cumbria, and returned with a plentiful har- 
vest of plunder to his castle of Bamborough, Malcolm 
had marched from Cleveland, along the coast as far as 
Weremouth, when he received the intelligence. From 
that moment the war assumed a more sanguinary aspect 
The Scots, who were impelled not only by the hope of 
plunder but also by the thirst of revenge, crossed the 
Tyne, burnt the churches and villages ; massacred the 
infimts and the aged, and forced along with them all the 
men and women able to bear the fatigue of the journey. 
Sa numerous were the captives, that according to a 
historian, who was almost a contemporary, they ftir- 
nifthed every i^rm in the south of Scotland with English 
slaves. When Malcolm had terminated this expedition, 
he offered his hand to Margaret, the sister of Edgar. 
The prineess, who was in her twenty-second year, turned 
vith disgust from a husband covered with the blood of 
80 many innocent victims. She pleaded an inclination 
tft embrace a conventual life : but her objections were 
owrruled by the authority of Edgar and his counsellors ; 
and the mild virtues of the wife insensibly softened the 
ferocity, and infbrmed the mind, of her husband *. 

* Simeon. so., Flor. 636. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1067. Alar. Ber. 130, 
131. Vit R. Marg. in vit. SS. Scotie, ed. Pink. Of their eight children 
three were kings of Scotland, one was queen, and one mother to a queen 
ofGogland. 

Malcolm — Margaret 

.1^ I \ \ 1 

Alexander. Pavid. Matilda, Mary, 

to Henry L to Eustace. 

of Bdulogne. 
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William was now undisputed master of England. 
From the channel to the borders of Scotland his autho- 
rity was universally acknowledged: in every county, 
with the exception of Cospatric*s government, it was 
enforced by the presence of a powerful body of troops. 
In each populous burgh a strong fortress had been 
erected * : in case of insurrection the Normans found 
an asylum within its walls ; and the same place confined 
the principal natives of the district, as hostages for tiie 
obedience of their countrymen t. It was no longer 
necessary for the king to court popularity. He made it 
the principal object of his government to depress the 
natives, and to exalt the foreigners ; and within a few 
years every dignity in the church, every place of emolu- 
ment or authority in the state, and almost all the pro- 
perty in the land, had passed into the possession of 
Normans. From the commencement of the invasion 
the EngUsh had been accustomed to deposit in the mo- 
nasteries their most valuable effects. They vainly hoped 
that these sanctuaries would be respected by nien, who 
professed the same religion : but on his return from the 
north William confiscated the whole, under the pretext 
that it belonged to his enemies. The royal commissioners 
carried off not only the plate and jewels, but, what was 
felt still more severely, the charters of immunities and 
evidences of property ; and not only these, but also, in 
many instances, the treasures of the monasteries th^n- 
selves, their sacred vessels, and the ornaments of their 
churches $. 

At the king's request pope Alexander had sent three 
legates to England, Ermenfrid, bishop of Sion, and the 



* The erection of the following catties if mentioned by ancient writes 9 
of Pevensey, Hastings* and London, and the reparation of that of Dover in 
10C6: of Winchester in 1067: of Chichester, Arundel. Exeter, Warwicic, 
Nottingham, Yorlc, Lincoln. Huntingdon, and Cambridge, in 1068 : of a 
second at York, one at Chester, and another at StalS9rd«ln 1070!. See Or* 
deric. Vit. edit Maseres. p. SS8.— Note. 

t This &ct, sufficiently probable in itself, is oonflrmed by the history of 
Tnrgot in Simeon (206). and Hoveden (261). 

i Cliroa Lamb, ad ann. 1070. Simeon, SOO. West 826. Matt. Paris, & 
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cardinals Peter and John. Eimenfirid was no stranger 
to the country. He had visited in the same capacity the 
court of Edward the Confessor *. The purport of their 
commission was the reformation of the English clergy : 
the object of the king was to remove from situations of 
mfluence the native bishops and abbots. Councils were 
held at Winchester and Windsor. Stigand, who had 
attempted to annex the see of Winchester to that of 
Canterbury, and had been suspended for many years 
ftom his Ainctions, was deposed t : two or three other 
prelates were justly deprived of their churches on ac- 
count of their immorality ; and several experienced the 
same fate for no other crime than that of being English- 
men. Wulstan, the celebrated bishop of Worcester, was 
not molested, a ikvour, which probably he owed less to 
his unblemished character, than to the protection of 
Brm^iMd, whose friend and host he had been on a 
former occasion];. By the Norman writers that legate 
is applauded as the inflexible maintainor of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; by the English he is censured as the obse- 
qnioos minister of the royal pleasure. 

Nor was this sjrstem of proscription confined to the 
bishops. In the succeeding years it gradually descended 
to inferior situations in the church, till hardly a single 
native remained in possession of influence or wealth. Of 
flieir successors many were needy and rapacious fi>reign- 
m, indebted for their promotion not to their own merit, 
hot to the favour or gratitude of their patrons $ : but to 
die praise of WiUiam it should be observed, that with 

* Tkir. C31. Ax»%. 8ae. ii. 250. It ii rinflmUr that Home thoold descrfbo 
Brmenfrid on thit occacion m the fint legate who had ever appeared in 
Bndand, when, besides some other instances in Uie Anglo-Saxon times, 
ttu ptefaite himself had many years before come to En^nd in the same 
eipscfty. 

I Stigand is said bv Malmsbory (De Font 116) to have been treated 
with great severity : but his account is reftited by Rndbome. who informs 
OS that the deposed i^rimate was oonflned at large within the castle of Win- 
diester, and permitted to take with him M his treasures. These at hb 
teitb Ml into the hands of the king, who presented a small portion to the 
cfanieh of that city. Ang. Sac. L 550. 

t Ang. Sac iLiSO. | Orderic, S69— 961 
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one or two exceptions he admitted none to tiie hig^ 
ecclesiastical dignities, who were not distinguished by 
their talents and virtues *. On the whole, this change 
of hierarchy, though accompanied with many acts of 
injustice, was a national benefit. It served to awaken 
the English clergy firom that state of intellectual torpor 
in which they had so long slumbered, and to raise them 
gradually to a level with their foreign brethren in point 
of mental cultivation. The new bishops introduced a 
stricter discipline, excited a thirst for learning, and ex- 
pended the wealth which they acquired in works of 
public magnificence, or of public charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, both for his abih- 
ties and for his station, was Lanfiranc, a native of Pavia, 
and during many years professor of laws in that city. 
From Pavia he travelled into Normandy, opened a 
school at Avranches, and diffused a taste for knowledge 
among the clergy. In 1042, motives of piety induced 
him to withdraw from the applause of the public, and to 
sequester himself in the poor and lonely abbey of Bee 
But talents like his could not be long hidden in obscu- 
rity : the commands of the abbot Herluin, compelled 
him to resume the office of teaching ; and more than a 
hundred scholars attended his lectures. In 1 063 Wil* 
liam made him abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
which he had lately founded at Caen; and in 1070 ap- 
pointed him, with the assent of his barons, to the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury. Lanfranc objected his ig- 
norance of the language and the manner^ of the barba- 
rians; nor was his acquiescence obtained without the 
united solidtations of the legate, the queen Matild^vid 
the abbot Herluin. The new archbishop was cowdfodj 
respected by the kmg and his successor; and hi^te- 
quently employed the influence which he possessed^ in 
the support of justice, and the protection of the natives 
To his firmness and perseverance the church of Canter- 

•Orderic,233. 
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bury owed a great part of her possessionsy which he 
wrested from the teuacious grasp of the conquerors **. 
He rebuilt the cathedral, which had been destroyed by 
fire ; repaired in many places the devastations occa- 
sioned by the war» and founded, without the walls of the 
city, two opulent hospitals, one for lepers, the other for 
the infirm. At his death in 1079, he was nearly one 
hundred years of age f. 

The monk Guitmond, the celebrated disciple of Lan- 
franc, refused to imitate the eonduct of his master. 
When he was solicited by William to accept an English 
bishopric, he boldly repUed, that after having spontane- 
ously abandoned wealth and distinction, he would iiever 
receive them again from those who pretended to give 
what was not their own : and that, if the chance of war 
had placed the crown on the head of William to the pre- 
judice of the legitimate heir, it still could not authorize 
him to impose on the English ecclesiastical superiors 
against Iheirwill. The freedom of this answer displeased 
the barons; and when the king offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Rouen, they not only prevented his promo- 
tion, but expelled him from Normandy. He sought an 
Biflttm in the papal court, and died archbishop of Aversa 
in Italy J. 

Among those who were thus promoted by the partia- 
M^of the conqueror, I may mention another individual, 
whose authoritjr has been frequently adduced in these 
pages. Ingulf was an Englishman, bom in London, 
ttd studied first at Westminster, afterwards perhaps at 
"Gjford J. When William visited Edward the Confessor, 

lUe Stigand was in disgrace, Odo had taken possession of many of 
inoTs belon^ng to the archbishopria At Lanfranc's request a shire- 
rasheld at Pinnenden, in which Geoflfty, bishop of Contance. pre- 
1 by order of William. After a hearing of three days, the lands in 
4festion were adjudged to the church. See the proceedings in Selden's 
spicUegium ad Eadm. p. 197. With equal success the archbishop con- 
tended for the superiority of his see over that of York, against Thomas, 
lately promoted to the latter. Malm. 112—117. 
t Orderic. 241— 245. Malm. 117, 118. t Orderic, 264^270. 

i Primum Westmonasterio» postmodum Oxoniensi studio traditus eram. 
Cm|«8 in Arisiotele arripiendo profccissem, &c. Ingulf, 73. Gibbon 
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Ingulf attached himself to the service of the duke, and 
was employed hy him as his secretary. From Normandy 
he travelled a pilgrim to Jerusalem, returned, and re- 
ceived the monastic habit at Fontanelles. It chanced 
that Wulf ketul, abbot of Croyland, was deposed and im- 
prisoned at the instance of Ivo Tailbois. The king be- 
stowed the abbey upon his former secretary. But though 
Ingi^ was indebted to foreigners for his promotion, he 
always retained the heart of an Englishman. He firmly 
resisted the pretensions of the Normans in his neigh- 
bourhood, obtained several indulgencies for his prede- 
cessor, and to soothe the feelings of the old man, alvrays 
assumed the modest title of his vicegerent He has left 
us a detailed account of the abbey of Croyland firom its 
foundation ; and has interwoven in his narrative many 
interesting particulars of national history *. 

In 1071, the embers of civil war were rekindled by 
the jealousy of William. During the late disturbances 
Edwin and Morcar had cautiously abstained from any 
communication with the insurgents. But if their con- 
duct was un^ceptionable, their influence was judged 
dangerous, in them the natives beheld the present 
hope, and the future liberators of their country ; and the 
king judged it expedient to allay his own apprehensions, 
by securing their persons. The attempt was made in 
vain. Edwin concealed himself; soUcited aid from ^Hie 
friends of his ikmily; and eluding the vigilance of the 

dcmbted the aathentidty of this panajife. because Oxford was in rniiis in 
1048, and the works of Aristotle were then unknown. (Posthumous Works. 
iii.S34.) That the history of Ingulf could ^ot have come from his pen in the 
state in which we have it now, is plain. (See Quarterly Rev. xzxiv. 889.) 
The original must have been adulterated with the iuterpolatk>ns of some, 
later ^mter : and therefore I have seldom recourse to the testimony of 
In^f, unless it is strengthened by other authority. That this passage is 
an interpolation, is not improbable : yet the arguments of Gibbon are fu 
from conclusive. For* 1". It was in 1010 that Oxford was burnt. Three 
years after it rose firom its ashes, and became a place of importance. 
See the Saxon Chronicle, p. 139. 143. 146. 154. 155. 29. Aristotie was 
known more early than is generally thought Alcuin, who wrote two ceo* 
turies before Ingulf, informs us that Aristotle was studiwl at York (De 
Pont Eborac v. 1550). and wrote a treatise himself on the Isagogas, Caie> 
foria. Syllogismi. Topiea, and Feriennenin. Canis. iL part L p. 488. 
• Ingulf, p. 7a Order 348. 
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Normans, endeavoured to escape towards the borders of 
Scotland. Unfortunately the secret of his route was be- 
trayed by three of his vassals : the temporary swell of a 
rivulet from the influx of the tide intercepted his Aight ; 
and he fell, with twenty of his faithful adherents, fight- 
ing against his pursuers. The traitors presented his 
lK«d to. William, who rewarded their services with a 
sentence of perpetual banishment. The faXe of his 
brdher Morcar was different* He fled to the protection 
of Hereward, who had presumed to rear the banner of 
independence amidst the fens and morasses of Cam- 
bridgeshire *. 

The memory of Hereward was long dear to the people 
of England. The recital of his exploits gratified their 
vanity and resentment; and traditionary songs trans- 
mitted his feme to succeeding generations. His father, 
the lord of Bom in Lincolnshire, unable to restrain the 
turbulence of his temper, had obtained an order for his 
banishment from Edward the Confessor : and the exile 
bad earned in foreign countries the praise of a hardy and 
fearless warrior. He was in Flanders at the period of 
the conquest : but when he heard that liis father was 
dead, and that his mother had been dispossessed of the 
kfdship of Born by a foreigner, he returned in haste, 
collected the vassals of the family, and drove the Nor- 
tami from his paternal estates. The fame of this exploit 
increased the number of his followers : every man anxious 
to avenge his own wrongs, or the wrongs of his coun- 
try, hastened to the standard of Hereward ; a fortress of 
wood was erected in th$ isle of Ely for the protection of 
their treasures ; and a small band of outlaws, instigated 
by revenge, and emboldened by despair, set at defiance 
the whole power of the conqueror t. 

Hereward, with several of his followers, had received 

•0Tderic249. Ing.yO. Hunt. Sll. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. IO72. AH 
indent writers concur in the &ct that Edwin and Morear were persecuted 
by William: 1 have selected such circumstances as appeared tiie most 
probable. 

tlngulf, 67. 70,71. 
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the sword of knighthood from his uncle Brand, ahbot of 
Peterborough. Brand died before the close of the year 
1069 : and William gave the abbey to Turold, a foreign 
monk, who, with a guard of one hundred and sixty horse- 
men, proceeded to take possession. He had already 
reached Stamford, when Hereward resolved to plunder 
the monastery. The Danes, who had passed the wintw 
in the Humber, were now in the Wash ; and Sbem, 
their leader, consented to join the outlaws. The town 
of Peterborough was burnt; the monks were dispersed; 
the treasures which they had concealed were discovered ; 
and the abbey was given to the flames. Hereward re- 
tired to his asylum : Sbern sailed towards Denmark *. 

To remove these importunate enemies Turold pur- 
chased the services of Ivo Tailbois, to whom the con- 
queror had given the district of Hoyland. Confident of 
success the abbot and the Norman commenced the ex- 
pedition with a numerous body of cavalry But nothing 
could elude the vigilance of Hereward. As Tailbois 
entered one side of a thick wood, the chieftain issued 
from the other; darted unexpectedly upon Turold; and 
carried him off with several other Normans, whom he 
confined in damp and unwholesome dungeons, till the 
sum of two thousand pounds had been paid for their 
ransom t. 

For awhile the pride of William disdained to notice 
the efforts of Hereward : but when Morcar and most of 
the exiles from Scotland had joined that chieftain, pru- 
dence compelled him to crush the hydra, before it could 
1071 grow to maturity. He stationed his fleet in the Wash, 
"with orders to observe every outlet from the fens to the 
ocean : by land he distributed his forces in such manner 
as to render escape almost impossible. Still the great 
difficulty remained to reach the enemy, who had retired 
to their fortress, situated in an expanse of water, which 
in the narrowest part was more than two miles in breadth. 

•Iiig.70. ChzoD. Saz.176, 177. f Ffct Blesen. p. ISS. 
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Xhe king undertook to construct a solid road across the 
marshes, and to throw bridges over the channels of the 
rivers, a work of considerable labour, and of equal 
danger, in the face of a vigilant and enterprising enemy. 
Hereward frequently dispersed the workmen : and his 
attacks were so sudden, so incessant, and so destructive, 
tiiat the Normans attributed his success to the assistance 
of Satan. At the instigation of Tailbois, William had 
the weakness to employ a sorceress, who was expected, 
by the superior efficacy of her spells, to defeat those of 
the English magicians. She was placed in a wooden 
turret at the head of the work : but Hereward, who had 
watched his opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds in the 
neighbourhood : the wind rapidly spread the conflagra- 
tion ; and the enchantress with her guards, the turret 
with the workmen, were enveloped, and consumed in the 
flames*. 

These checks might irritate the king : they could not 
divert him from Ink purpose. In defiance of every ob- 
stacle the work advanced ; it was evident that in a few 
days the Normans would be in possession of the island ; 
and the greater part of the outlaws voluntarily submit- 
ted to the royal mercy. Their fete was different. Of 
some he accepted the ransom, a few suffered death, many 
bst an eye, a hand, or a foot ; and several, among whom 
were Morcar and the bishop of Durham, were condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment. Hereward alone could 
not brook the idea of submission. He escaped across 
the marshes, concealed himself in the woods, and as soon 
as the royal army had retired, resumed hostilities against 
the enemy. But the king, who had learnt to respect his 
valour, was not adverse to a reconciliation. The chief- 
tain took the oath of allegiance, and was permitted to 
enjoy in peace the patrimony of his ancestors t. 

*PetBle8en.p.l95. 

t For the siege of Ely see Ingxilt, p. 74. Flor. 637. Sim. 203. Hunt. 81 1. 
Puris, 6. Chron. Sax. 181. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. IO72. Some writers 
•ay that Morcar, like his brother, was killed by treachery: but the pre- 
ponderance of authority is in favour of his imprisonmect. See also Orde- 
de,p.i47.andlng.68. 

d2 
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A. D. William was now at leisure to chastise the presump- 
1072. tion of Malcolm, who had not only afforded an asylum 
to his enemies, hut had seized every opportunity to enter 
the northern counties, exciting the natives to rebellion, 
and ravaging the lands of those who refused *, With a 
determination to subdue the whole country, the king 
summoned to his standard all his retainers, both Nor- 
man and English ; and while his fleet crept along the 
coast, directed his march through the Lothians. Oppo- 
sition fled before him. He crossed the Forth ; he en- 
tered " Scotland :" he penetrated to Abernethy on the 
Tay; and Malcolm thought it better to preserve his 
crown as a vassal, than to lose it by braving the resent- 
ment o^ his enemy. He made an offer of submission, 
the conditions of which were dictated by William ; and 
the Scottish king, coming to the English camp, threw 
himself on the mercy of the conqueror. He was per- 
mitted to retain the government as a vassal of the Eng- 
lish crown ; and in that quality swore fealty, performed 
the ceremony of homage, and gave hostages for his fide- 
lity t. The king in his return halted at Durham, to 

• From the book of Abingdon, quoted by Sir F. Palgrave (Proofe and Il- 
lustrations, cccxxxL), there is some reason to believe, that when William 
wasted the country f^om the Ouse to the Tyne, he sent forward his son 
Bobert with an army against Malcolm, who gave hostages for his submis- 
sion. Ut regno Angliaa principatus Scotiae subactus foret. obsides dedit 

1 1 am fuUy aware that several Scottish writers, anxious to save the 
honour of Malcolm, seek to persuade us that the Abernethy in question is 
some unknown place on the borders, not Abernethy on the Tay ; that the 
two kings settled their differences in an amicable manner, and that the 
homage of Malcolm was not performed for Scotland, but for lands given to 
him in England. It is, however, impossible to elude the testimony of the 
original and contemporary historians. 1. The king's object was to conquer 
Scotland (ut eam sibi subjugaret Sim. 203. Flor. 637). ^- He advanced 
to Abernethy on the Tay (" He led ship-force and land-force to Scotland; 
** and the land on the sea-half he beleaguered with ships, and led in his 
** army at the ge-wade'' — not the Tweed, as Gibson unaccountably trans- 
lates it. but the ** ford" or wadtng-place. Chron. Sax. 181. This ford was 
over the Forth, the southern boundary of Scotland in that a^. ThusEthel- 
led tells OS that the king passed through Lothian, and some other place, 
and then through Scotland to Abemethv, Laodamam, Calatriaun — a word 
altered in copying — Scotiam usque ad Abernethy. Ethel. 342). 3. All op- 
position was fruitless. "He there found naught that him better was.** 
Chron. Sax. 181. This passage has been ridictuously explained to signify 
that he found nothing of service, neither provision nor riches : but the rati 
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erect a castle for the protection of Walcher, the new 
bishop; and summoned hefore his tribunal Cospatric, 
the earl of Northumberland. He was charged with old 
offences, which it was supposed had been long ago for- 
given, the massacres of the Normans at Durham and 
York. Banished by the sentence of the court, Cospa- 
tric retired, after several adventures, to Malcolm, and 
received from the pity or policy of that prince the castle 
and demesnes of Dunbar. His earldom was bestowed 
on Waltheof, who took the first opportunity to revenge 
the murder of his grandfather Aldred*. He surprised 
and slew the sons of Carl at a banquet in the villa of 
Seterington t. 

Hereward was the last Englishman, who had drawn 
the sword in the cause of independence. The natives 
submitted to the yoke in sullen despair : even Edgar the 
etheling resigned the hope of revenge, and consented 
to solicit a livelihood from the mercy of the man whose 
ambition had robbed him of a crown. He was still in 
Scotland, when the king of France offered him a princely 
establishment at Montreuil near the borders of Nor- 
mandy ; not that Philip cared for the misfortunes of the 
etheling, but that he sought to annoy William, who had 
become his rival both in power and dignity. Edgar put a. d. 
to sea with the wealth which he had brought from Eng- ^^75, 
land, and the presents which had been made to him by 
the king, queen, and nobles of Scotland. But his small 

meaning is that he found no man better than himself, that is. no man able 
to resist him with success, as Siward ts said to have slain of his enemies 
** all that was best*' Chroa Lamb. ann. 1054. 4. At Abernethy Malcolm 
came and tiirrendered himself (Deditioue factus est noster. Ethelred, 
34S. Se dedidit Malms. 53). 5. Scotland was subdued (Scotiam sibi sub- 
jecit. Ingulf, 79). Malcolm was obliged to do homa^^e and swear fealty 
rilalcolmum regem ejus sibi homininm facere, el fidelitatem j urare coegiC 
ing. ibid.) ; and in addition to give hostages for his fidelity (Cbsides, Sim. 
S03. Gislas sealde, and his man woes. Chron. Sax. 181). It should be ob- 
served that of these writers the Saxon annalist had lived in William's 
court, Ingulf had been his secretary, Ethelred was the intimate acquaint- 
ance of David, the son of Malcolm, and the rest lived in the next century. 
They could not all be mistaken. 

• See voL t p. 251, note. 

t Alur. Bev. 132. SUn. $!03, 204. 
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squadron was dispersed by a tempest : his ships were 
stranded on the coast: his treasures and some of his 
followers were seized by the inhabitants ; and the un- 
fortunate prince returned to solicit once more the pro- 
tection of his brother-in-law. By him he was advised 
to seek a reconciliation with William, who received the 
overture with pleasure. At Durham the sheriff of York- 
shire met him with a numerous escort, in appearance to 
do him honour, in reality to secure his person *. Under 
this guard he traversed England, crossed the sea, and 
was presented to William in Normandy, who granted 
him itie first place at court, an apartment in the palace, 
and a yearly pension of three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of silver. For several years the last male de- 
scendant of Cerdic confined his ambition to the sports of 
the field : in 1086 he obtained permission to conduct two 
hundred knights to Apulia, and from Apulia to the holy 
land. We shall meet him again in England during tl^ 
reign of William Ruftist 

We may now pause to contemplate the consequences 
of this mighty revolution. The conqueror was undis- 
puted master of the kingdom : opposition had melted 
away before him ; and with the new dynasty had arisen 
a new system of national polity, erected on the ruins of 
the old. I. England presented the singular spectacle of 
a native population with a foreign sovereign, a foreign 
hierarchy, and a foreign nobility. The king was a Nor- 
man : the bishops and principal abbots, with the excep- 
tion of Wulstan and Ingulf, were Normans : and, after 
the death of Waltheof, every earl, and every powerful 
vassal of the crown, was a Norman. Each of these, to 
guard against the disaffection of the natives, naturally 
surrounded himself with foreigners, who alone were the 
objects of his favour and patronage: and thus almost all, 
who aspired to the rank of gentlemen, all who possessed 
either wealth or authority, were also Normans. Indivi- 

• Malm. 68. Hoved. 264 
t Chron. Lamb, ad aim. 1071^ 
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duals who in their own country had heen poor and un- 
known, saw themselves unexpectedly elevated in the 
scale of society : they were astonished at their own good 
fortune; and generally displayed in their conduct all the 
airogance of newly acquired power. Contempt and op- 
pression hecame the portion of the natives, whose farms 
were pillaged, females violated, and persons imprisoned 
at the capnce of these petty and local tyrants *. ** I will 
" not undertake," says an ancient writer, " to descrihe 
" the misery of this wretched people. It would he a 
" painful task to me ; and the account would he disbe- 
•* lieved by posterity t." 

The first donations which the king made to his fol- 
lowers, were taken either out of the demesne lands of 
the crown, or the estates of the natives who either had 
fallen in battle, or after the victory had refused to sub- 
mit to the conqueror. The rest by taking the oath of 
allegiance to the new sovereign, secured to themselves 
the present possessicm of their property. But most of 
these engaged in some or other of the rebellions which 
followed : the violation of their fealty subjected them by 
law to the forfeiture of their estates ; and new grants 
were made to reward the services of new adventurers. 
Nor were the grantees always satisfied with the king's 
bounty. Their insolence trampled on the rights of the 
natives; and their rapacity dispossessed their innocent 
hut unprotected neighbours. The sufierers occasionally 
appealed to the equity of the king ; but he was not eager 
to displease the men, on whose swords he depended for 
the possession of his crown ; and, if he ordered the res- 
titution of the property which had been unjustly invad- 
ed, he seldom cared to enforce the execution of the decree 
which he had made. Harassed, however, by the impor- 
tunate complaints of the English on the one hand, and 

* Ex infimit Normannorum clientibnt tribunot et centurionet dititsimot 
n^K Orderic, S50. 263, 854, S55. 357. 259— S62. Eadmer, 5; Hunt. 

fHitiEUen. 51& ^ 
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the intractable rapacity of the Normans on the other, he 
commanded both parties to settle their disputes by oom« 
promise. The expedient rdieved him firom the perform* 
ance of an office, in whidi his dnty was opposed to his 
interests : but it nnifbrmly turned to the advantage of 
the oppressors. The En^ishman was compelled to sur* 
render the greater portion of bis estate, that he might 
retain the remainder, not as the real proprietor, but as 
the vassal of the man by whom he had been wronged*. 
n. Thus, partly by grant and partly by usurpation, 
almost all the lands in the kingdom were transferred to 
the possession of Normans, llie &milies which, under 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, had been distinguished by 
their opulence and power, successively disappeared. 
Many perished in the diflerent insurrections; others 
begged their bread in exQe, or languished in prison, or 
drs^gged on a precarious existence under the protection 
of their new lords. The king himself was become the 
principal proprietor in the kingdom. The royal demesnes 
had faXLen to his share : and, if these in some instances 
had been diminished by grants to his followers, the loss 
had been amply repaired firom the forfeited estates of the 
English thanes. He possessed no fewer than one thou> 
sand four hundred and thirty-iwo manors in different 
parts of the kingdom t. I*he next to him was his brother 
Odo, distinguished by the title of the earl bishop, who 
held almost two hundred manors in Kent, and two hun- 
dred and fifty in other counties. Another prelate, highly 
esteemed, and as liberally rewarded by the conqueror* 
Greofirey, bishop of Coutances, left at his death two hun-» 
dred and eighty manors to Roger Mowbray, his nephew. 

<* Coiqpare the wor^ of Gervase of Tilbury (Brad. L 15), with the cor> 
rect extract from the MS. of the Sharneburn family apud Wilk. Leg. Sax. . 
887. 

t Manor (a Manendo^ Orderic, 255) wat syipnymousiii the language of 
the Normans with villa in Latin, and Tune in^UKUvh. It denot^ anex< 
tensive parcel ofluid, with a house on it for the accommodation of the 
lurd« and cottages for bis slaves. He generally kept a part in his own 
hands, and bestowed the remainder on two or more tenants, who held of 
him by military service, or rent, or other prestations. 
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Robert, count of Mortaigne, the brother of William and 
Odo, obtained for his share nine hundred and seventy- 
three manors ; four hundred and forty-two fell to the 
portion of Alan Fergant, earl of Bretagne ; two hundred 
and ninety- eight to that of William Warenne ; and one 
hundred and seventy-one to Richard de Clare. Other 
estates in greater or smaller proportions were bestowed 
on the rest of the foreign chieftains, according to the ca- 
price or the gratitude of the new sovereign *. 
In addition to the grant of lands, he conferred on iiis 
* principal favourites another distinction honourable in 
itself, profitable to the possessors, and necessary for the 
stability of the Norman power. This was the earldom, 
or command of the several counties. Odo was created 
earl of Kent, and Hugh of Avranches earl of Chester, 
with royal jurisdiction within their respective earldoms. 
Fitz-Osbem obtained the earldom of Hereford, Roger 
Montgomery that of Shropshire, Walter Giffard that of 
Buckmgfaam, Alan of Bretagne that of Richmond, and 
Ralph Guader that of Norfolk. In the Saxon times 
such dignities were usually granted for life : William 
made them hereditary in the same family t. 

It should, however, be observed that the Norman no- 
bles were as prodigal as they were rapacious. Their 
vanity was flattered by the number and wealth of their 
retainers, whose services they purchased and requited 
with the most liberal donations. Hence the estates which 
they received from the king, they doled out to their fol- 
lowers in such proportions, and on such conditions, as 
were reciprocally stipulated. Of all his manors in Kent, 
the earl bishop did not retain more than a dozen in his 
own possession J. Fitz-Osbem was always in want: 

•Orderic850— 255. 

t The earls, besides their estates in the county, derived other profits ttom 
their earldoms, particularly the third penn^r of what was due to the kl&ff 
ftom proceedings at law. Warenne, from his earldom of Surrey, recoived 
annoally 1000 pounds (Orderic, inter Scrip. Norm. 804); but in thip tom 
most be included the profits arising fh>m his lands. 

I Domesday, Cbenth. 
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whatever he obtained, he gave away ; and the king him- 
self repeatedly chided him for his thoughtlessness and 
prodigality '*. Hugh of Avranches was surrounded by 
an army of knights, his retainers, who accompanied him 
wherever he went, pillaging the farms as they passed, 
and living at the expense of the people t. Thus it hap- 
pened that not only the immediate vassals of the crown 
but the chief of their sub-vassals were also foreigners: 
and the natives who were permitted to retain the pos- 
session of land, gradually sank into the lowest classes of 
freemen. 

III. So general and so rapid a transfer of property 
from one people to another could not be effected without 
producing important alterations in the condition of the 
tenures by which lands had been hitherto held. Of these 
tenures that by military service was esteemed the most 
honourable. In the preceding pages the reader will 
have noticed the rudiments of militar}* tenures among 
the Anglo-Saxons : he will soon discover them under 
the Normans improved into a much more perfect, but 
also mc»re onerous system. Whether the institution of 
knights' fees was orignally devised, or only introduced 
by the policy of the conqueror, may perhaps be doubted. 
It is indeed generally supposed that he brought it with 
him from Normandy, where it certainly prevailed under 
his successors : but I am ignorant of any ancient autho- 
rity by which its existence on a large scale can be proved 
either in that or any other country, previously to its esta- 
blishment in this island. William saw that as his crown 
had been won, so it could be preserved, only by the 
sword. The unceasing hostility of the natives must have 
suggested the expediency of providing a force, which 
might at all moments be prepared to crush the rebellious, 
and overawe the disaffected : nor was it easy to imagine 
a plan better calculated for the purpose than that, which 
compelled each tenant in chief to have a certain number 

» Malms. 59. f Orderic.S33. 
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of knights or horsemen always ready to fight under his 
banner, and to ohey the commands of the sovereign. 
From the laws of the conqueror we may infer that this 
subject was discussed and determined in a great council 
of his vassals at London. "We will," says he, ** that all 
"the freemen of our kingdom possess their lands in 
" peace, free from all tallage, and unjust exaction : that 
" nothing he required or taken from them hut their free 
** service which they owe to us of right, as has heen ap- 
** pointed to them, and granted hy us with hereditary 
** right for ever hy the common council of our whole 
" kingdom." " And we command that all earls, barons, 
''knights, Serjeants, and freemen be always provided 
" with horses and arms as they ought, and that they 
" be always ready to perform to us their whole service, 
" in manner as they owe it to us of right for their fees 
'* and tenements, and as we have appointed to them by 
** the common council of our whole kingdom, and as we 
" have granted to them in fee with right of inherit* 
" ance*." This free service which was so strongly 
enforced, consisted, as we learn from other sources, in 
tile quota of horsemen completely armed, which each 
vassal was bound to furnish at the king's requisition, 
and to maintain in the field during the space of forty 
days. Nor was it confined solely to the lay tenants. The 
bishops and dignified ecclesiastics, with most of the cle- 
rical and monastic bodies, were compelled to suhmit to 
the same hurthen. A few exemptions were indeed 
granted to those who could prove that they held their 
lands in francalmoigne or free alms; hut the others, 
whose predecessors had been accustomed to frirnish men 
to the armies during the invasions of the Danes, could 
not refuse to grant a similar aid to the present sovereigiv 
to whom they owed their dignities and opulence. This 
regulation enahled the crown at a short notice to raise 

•Wilk Leg.817.S^ 
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an army of cavalry, which is said to have amounted to 
sixty thousand men *. 

Ilie tenants in chief imitated the sovereign in exacting 
fh>m their retainers the same free service* which the 
king exacted from them. Thus every large property* 
whether it were held hy a vassal of the crown, or a sub* 
vassal, became divided into two portions of unequal ex* 
tent One the lord reserved for his own use under the 
name of his demesne, cultivated part of it by his villeins, 
let out parts to &rm, and gave parts to different tenants 
to be holden by any other than military service t. The 
second portion he divided into parcels called knights' 
fees, and bestowed on military tenants, with the obligation 
of serving on horseback at his requisition during the 
usual period $. But in these sub-infeudations each 
mesne lord was guided solely by his own judgment or 
caprice. The number of knights' fees established by 
some was greater, of those established by others was 
smaller, than the number of knights, whom they were 
bound to furnish by their tenures. Thus the bishop of 
Durham and Roger de Burun owed the crown the same 

* Order. 9^ In a passage in Sprot. which is evidently mutilated, the 
number of knights fees is fixed at 60, 215. of which S8.015 are said to have 
belonged to the monks alone. ind«>pendently of the rest of the clergy 
(Sprot, Chron. 114). Hence it has been infenred that they possessed al- 
most one half of the landed property in the kingdom. But it is evident 
that there exists some error in the number. Prom the returns in ttie Liber 
Niger Scaccarii under Henry II. it appears that the number of knights' 
fees belonging to the monasteries was comparatively trifling ; and, if the 
monks had really been compelled to give away to laymen the immense 
quantity of land necessary to constitute 28,015 knights* fees, we should 
certainly meet with complaints on the subject in some of their writers. I 
do not Mlieve that one <n them has ever so much as alluded to it. 

t Some lands were held in villenage even by freemen, who bound them* 
selves to render such services as were usually rendered by villeins : others 
were held in soccage, that is, by rent or any other free but conventional 
service, with the obligation of suit to the court of the lord. Burgage te- 
nure was confined to the towns, and was frequently diffisrent even in the 
same town, according to the original will of the lord. 

X Thud the obligation of military service was ultimately laid on the 
■nudler portion of the land. The estates belongingto the abbey of Ramsey 
contained 390 hides (see the fragment printed after Sprot, p. 195— 197)> 
Yet the quantity of land which had been converted into knights* fees did 
not exceed 60. Ibid. p. 215— 217. Ub. Nig. i. 256. 
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service of ten knights ; but the former had enfeoffed no 
fewer than seventy, the latter only six. The consequence 
was that the prelate had always more than sufficient 
to perform his service, while Roger was compelled to 
supply his deficiency with hired substitutes, or the volim- 
taiy attendance of some of the freeholders on hi« de- 
mesne * 

But besides military service these tenures imposed on 
the vassal a number of obligations and burthens, with- 
out .the knowledge of which it would be impossible to 
understand the nature of the transactions to be recorded 
in the following pages. 

1. Fealty was incident to every, even the lowest spe- 
cies of tenure t. Besides fealty the military tenant was 
obliged to do homage, that he might obtain the investi- 
ture of his fee. Unarmed and bare-headed, on his 
knees, and with his hands placed between those of his 
lord, he repeated these words : " Hear, my lord ; I be- 
" come your liege man of life, and hmb, and earthly 
** worship : and faith and truth I will bear to you to live 
•* and die. So help me God." The ceremony was con- 
duded with a kiss : and the man was thenceforth bound 
to respect and obey his lord : the lord to protect his man, 

• lib. Nig. i. 224. 306. 310. But what was the extent of a knight's fee ? 
A hide of land contained four yard-lands; but the yard-land in different 
places was estimated at 16, 24, and even 40 acres, perhaps on account of 
the different value of the soiL We are told that four hides made an entire 
fee(Apud Sprot, p. 183) ; yet when we come to the fees themselves, we find 
none containing fewer than five hides, and many that contain more. Ibid. 
p. 216. In the return of Richard de Haia, we are told that knights do ser- 
vice for five caracutes or hides of land, and that some have that number* 
others not. (Lib. Nig. 278) : in the Abbreviatio placitorum that six hides 
make a fee in Wilts and Bucks, 27 in Cambridgeshire, 9^ plough lands in 
Lancaster, 16 in Yorkshire, 18 in Northumberland, 4o in Lincolnshire, pp. 
fi».73.237.299. 

t Even the viUeiu took an oath of fealty to his lord for the cottage and 
land which he enjoyed from his bounty, and promised to submit to his 
jurisdiction both as to body and chattels. Spelm. Arch. 226. But this 
mSk of fealty became in the lapse of ages the cause of a great improve- 
nnntin the condition of villeins. It entitled them to some consideration 
ftutt tiieir lords. Their tenements were suffered to descend to their chil- 
dzaiit who took the same oath, and performed the same services : and the 
land continued in the same family for so many generations, that the vil- 
lein at length was deemed to have obtained a legal interest in it Thus it 
is supposed that tenure by copyhold was established. 
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and to warrant to him the powession of hk fee *. Hi- 
therto in other countries the royal authority could only 
reach the suh-vassals through ti^eir lord, who alone had 
sworn fealty to the sovereign : nor did they deem fhem- 
selves deserving of punishment^ if they assisted him in 
his wars, or in Ms rebellion against the crown. Such the 
law remained for a long period on the continent : but 
William, who had experienced its inconvenience, de- 
vised a remedy in England ; and compelled all the firee 
tenants of his immediate vassals to swear fealty to him- 
self t. The consequence was an alteration in the words 
of the oath : the king's own tenants swore to be true to 
him against all manner of men : their sub-tenants swore 
to be true to them against all men but the king and his 
neirs. Hence, if they followed their lord in his rebellion, 
they were adjudged to have violated their allegiance, 
and became subject to the same penalties as their leader. 
2. In addition to service in the time of war, the mili- 
tary tenants of the crown were expected to attend the 
king's court at the three great festivals: and, imless 
they could show a reasonable cause of absence, were 
bound to appear on other occasions, whenever they were 
summoned. But if thia in some respects were a bui^ 
then, in others it was an honour and an advantage. In 
these assemblies they consulted together on all matters 
concerning the welfare or the safety of the state, con- 
curred with the sovereign in making or amending the 
laws, and formed the highest judicial tribunal in the 
kingdom. Hence they acquired the appellation of 
the king's barons: the collective body was called 
the baronage of England: and the lands which they 
held of the crown were termed their respective baronies. 
By degrees, however, many of the smaller baronies be- 
came divided and subdivided by marriages and descents: 
and the poverty of the possessors induced them to ex- 

* Spelm. Aroh. 296. Olan. Ix. 1. Ex parte domini protectio. defensio. 
WArrantiA, tx parte tenentis rrverentia et lubjeotia Braet. il 36. 
+ Chron. Sax. 187. Alur. Bev. 136. 
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dude themselves from the assemblies of their colleagues. 
In the reign of John the distinction was established 
between the lesser and the greater barons : and as the 
latter only continued to exercise the privileges, they at 
length were alone known by the title of barons *. 

3. According to a specious, but perhaps erronious 
theory, fees are beneficiary grants of land, which origi- 
nally depended for their duration on the pleasure of the 
lord, but were gradually improved into estates for life, 
and at last converted into estates of inheritance. But 
whatever might have been the practice in former ages, 

* I am aware that in tlie opinion of some respectable antiquaries, a ba- 
rony consisted of 13 knights* fees and one-thiro. But their opinion rests 
on no ancient authority, and is merely an inference drawn from Magna 
Charta, which makes the relief of a barony equal to the relieft of l3( 
kaiebts* fees. But the distinction of greater and lesser barons was then 
established; and the former, harassed with arbitrary reliefr (OlanviUe, 
ix. 4), had insisted that a certain sum should be fixed by law. If this 
prove tiiat a baronv consisted of 13| knights* fees* the same reasoning will 
prave that an earldom consisted of SO, which is certainly false. I may 
obserre, 1. that our ancient writers frequently comprise all the tenants of 
the crown under the name of barons, i. That in the Dialogosde Scaccario, 
their fees are divided into lesser and greater baronies (L it. c 9). 3. That 
in the Liber Niger Scaccaril fee and barony are used syoonvmously ; and 
soiae baronies are held by the service of thirty or forty knightSt others by 
that of three or four. I will mention one instance, which proves both. Thus 
in the time of Henry I. Nicholas de Grainville held his barony in North- 
laberland by the service of three knights. His successor William left 
ody two daoghters, wlio divided the barony between them. To the quea- 
timu pot from the king, Hugh of Ellington, who married one of the sis- 
ten^ answers that he holds half of the harony by the service of one knight 
and a half; and Ralph de Gaugi, the son of the other sister, that he holds 
hdf of the/M b^ the service taone knight and a half (Lib. Nig. 838. 338). 
1 In the constitutions of Clarendon under Henry II. it is determined 
tint all bishops and parscms holding of the king in chief, hold in barony, 
•ad are bound to attend the king's court lilie other barons (Leg. Sax. 364). 
Hence it may be fairly inferred that laymen holding in chief, originally at 
least, held also in barony. 5. In the 14th of Edward II. a petition with 
Kspeet to scutage was presented bjr '* the prelates, earls, barons, and 
"others,** stating ** that the archbishops, bishops, prelates, earls, and 
" barons, and other great lords of the land, held tneir baronies, lands, te* 
" VBents, and honours in chief of the king by certain services, some by 
"three knights* fees, and others by four, some by more and some by less, 
" according to the ancient feoffinents, and the quantity of their tenure* of 
* which services the king and his ancestors have been seized by the 
^hin ds of the aforesaid archbishops, prelates, earls* and barons, fto.** 
horn the whole document it appears that, as the ecclesiastical tenants 
*n sometimes distinguished from each other, auod sometimes compre- 
hended under the general designation of prelates; so the lesser tenants 
in chief are sometimes distingidshed from the earls and barons* and 
•otteUmes comprehended with them under the general title of iMtrons. 
IUit.ParLi38<^38^ 
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the fees created by William and his followers were all 
granted in perpetuity, to the feoffees and their legiti- 
mate descendants. There were however two cases in 
which they might escheat or fall to the lord ; when by 
failure of heirs the race of the first tenant had become 
extfnct* ; or by felony or treason the actual tenant in- 
curred the penalty of forfeiture t. On this account an 
officer was appointed by the crown in every county to 
watch over its rights, and take immediate possession of 
all escheated estates. 

4. When the heir entered into possession of the fee, 
he was required to pay a certain sum to the lord under 
the name of heriot among the Saxons, of relief among 
the Normans. By modern feudalists we are told that 
this was meant as an acknowledgment, that the fee was 
held from the bounty of the lord : but it may be fairly 
doubted whether their doctrine have any foundation in 
fact. Originally the heriot was demanded as due not 
from the new, but from the last tenant, and was dis- 
charged out of his personal estate { : he generally made 
provisions for the payment in his will: and it often 
appears in the form of a legacy, by which the vassal 
sought to testify his respect for the person, and his gra- 
titude for the protection, of his lord }. By Canute the 

• Glanv. vii. 17. 

t Failure in military service was forbidden by the conqueror under the 
penalty of '* full forfeiture." Lee. 217. S38. Canute had before enacted 
that if a vassal fled ttom his lord in an expedition, he should fwfeit to the 
lard whatever he held of him, and to the king his other estates. Leg. 1 45. 

X Edgar defines the heriot *' a payment accustomed to be made to the 
" king ror the great men of the land after their death." Apud Seld. Spicil. 
1^. Canute promises, if a man die intestate, to take no more of his pn>- 

Eerty than the heriot: and if he die in battle for his lord, to forgive th« 
eriot. Leg. 144. 146. William determines that the relief for a vavasor 
shall be the horse of the deceased, such as it was at his death. Leg. ^g a. 

§ We have several wills with such provisions. In that of ^If helm the 
first bequest is the heriot, 100 mancuses of gold, two swords, four shields, 
four spears, two horses with their equipments, and two without: and thi^ 



an estate is ordered to be sold for 100 mancuses of gold to pay the kerioC 

appears that under the 8ax( 

>n from this payment 
e quatuOT lestis non relevan 
Alnodocilt Otherwise all paid it, who had the jurisdiction of sac aad 



Apud Lye, app. No. iL It appears that under the Saxons some pera<»s 
had obtained an exemption from this pajrment There were a few in. 
Kent Nomina eorum de quatuw lestis non relevantium terram, similiam 



soc. De terris eorum habet lelevamen qui habent siiam sacam et socum 
Domesd. 1. a. S: 
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amount of the heriot was regulated by the rank of 
each tenant: by William that amount was consider- 
ably diminished. When he confirmed the law of Ca- 
nute, he entirely omitted the demand of money, and 
contented himself with a portion of the horseg and 
anns, the hounds and hawks of the deceased *. But the 
new regulation was soon violated : avarice again intro- 
duced pecimiary reliefs; and the enormous sums which 
were exacted by succeeding kings, became the frequent 
subject of useless complaint and ineffectual redress. 

5. The conqueror had solemnly pledged his word that 
be would never require more from his vassals than their 
stipulated services. But the ingenuity of the feudal 
lawyers discovered that there were four occasions on 
which the lord had a right to levy of his own authority 
a pecuniary aid on his tenants ; when he paid the relief 
of bis fee, when he made his eldest son a knight, when 
he gave his eldest daughter in marriage, and when he 
had the misfortune to be a captive in the hands of his 
enemies t. Of these cases the first could not apply to 
the tenants of the crown, because the sovereign, holding 
of no one, was not subject to a relief; but this advan- 
tage was counterbalanced by the frequent appeals which 
he made to their generosity, and which under a powerful 
prince, it was dangerous to resist. They claimed, how- 
ever, and generally exercised, the right of fixing the 
amount of such aids, and of raising them as they thought 
proper, either by the impost of a certain sum on every 
knight's fee, or the grant of a certain portion from the 
moveables of each individual, varying according to cir- 
cwnstances from a fortieth to a fifth of their estimated 
value. 

* C(nnpare the laws of Cannte (Leg. Sax. 144.) with those of the con 
vunt (n. SS3). Both equally refer to the personal estate of the deceased, 
u a knight were so poor that he left not horses nor armour, William de- 
ei^ that his relief should be 100 shillings. This always remained the 
relief of a knighf s fee. But the relief for a barony continued arbitrary 
(ttan. is. 4): obviously because baronies or fees held in chief of the king 
vere some of greater tnd others of smaller value. 

fGlanv.bua Spelm. Arch. Sa 

VOL. II. B 
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6. Fees of inheritance necessarily required limita.* 
tions as to alienation and descent. The law would not 
permit the actual tenant to defeat the will of his lord, 
or the rights of his issue. Whatever he had acquired 
by p«rchase, or industry, or fiivour, remained at his 
own disposal: but the fee which he had received to 
transmit to his descendants, he could neither devise by 
will, nor alienate by gift or sale. After his death it 
went, whether he would or not, to the nearest heir, who 
inherited the whole, and was boimd to perform the ser- 
vices originally stipulated*. It was, however, long 
before the right of representation in descents could be 
AiUy established. That the eldest son of the first tenant 
was the legitimate heir, was universally admitted: but 
considerable doubts were entertained, whether at the 
death of the second, the fee should descend to his son or 
his brother : for, if the former were the nearest in blood 
to the late possessor, the latter was nearest to the origi- 
nal feoffee. This uncertainty is the more deserving of 
the reader's attention, as in the descent of the crown it 
explains the occasional interruptions which he has 
beheld in the line of representation, and the part whi<^ 
the thanes or barons took in the election of the sove* 
reign. If the son of the last king were a minor, the 
claim of the young prince was often opposed by that of 
his uncle, whose appeal to the great council was gene- 
rally sanctioned by the national approbation t. 

7. The descent of fees brought with it two heavy 
grievances, wardships, and marriages, which were un- 
known in most feudal constitutions, and in England 
experienced long and obstinate opposition. That at- 
tempts had been made to introduce them at an early 
period, is not improbable : from the charter of Henry I. 
it is certain that both had been established under the 



* Leg. S66. Olanv. viL a 

f Thug though Ethelred left two sons, Alfred succeeded to the throse^ 
In the same manner Edred succeeded his hrother Edmund* in pceferenec 
to his nephews Edwy and Edgar. 
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reign of his brother William Rufus, perhaps even of his 
Jfiither, the conqueror *. After a long struggle it was 
finally decided that, when the heir was a minor, he 
should not hold the fee, because his age rendered him 
incapable of performing military service. The lord im- 
mediately entered into possession, and appropriated the. 
profits to himself or gave them to a favourite, or let 
them out to farm. 'Nor was this all. He separated the 
heir from his mother and relations, and took him under 
his own custody, on the ground that it was his interest 
to see that the young man was educated in a manner 
which might hereafter fit him for the performance of 
military service t. He was, however, obliged to defray 
1^ the expenses of his ward : and to grant to him, when 
he had completed his twenty-first year, the livery of his 
estate without the payment of the relief $. 

8. But frequently the heirs were females; and, as 
they could not perform military service, every precaution 
was taken to guard against the prejudice, which might 
be suffered from their succession. Their father was 
loibiddeu to give them in marriage without the consent 
of the lord ; which, however, he could not reftise without 
showing a reasonable cause. When the tenant died, 
the fee descended to the daughter, or if they were 
more than one, to all the daughters in common. The 
lord had the wardship: as each completed her four- 
teenth year, he compeUed her to marry the man of his 
choice ; or, if he allowed her to remain single, continued 
to act as her guardian, and could prevent her ftrom 
marrying without his advice and consent After mar- 
riage the husband exercised all the rights of his wife, 
did homage in her place, and performed the accustomed 

* Chart Hen. I. apud Wilk. Leg. S33. From the words of the charter 
the reader would not Infer that they were recent institutions. 

t Quis. says Fortescue, infkntem talem in actibus bellicis, quos ikcere 
ratione tenure suae ipse astringitur domino feodi, melius instruere pote- 
st aot Telit quom dominus iUe, cui ab eo servitium tale debetur, &c. D« 
Laud. Leg. Ang. p. 105. 

;6ianT.TiL9l Spelm.565. 

S2 
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services. The pretext for these harassing regulations, 
was a necessary attention to the interests of the lord, 
whose fee might otherwise come into the possession of a 
man unahle or unwilling to comply with theohligations: 
but avarice converted them into a constant source of 
•emolument, by selling the marriages of heiresses to the 
highest bidder *. 

IV. From the feudal tenures I may be allowed to 
pass to a few other innovations, which chiefly regard the 
administration of justice. 1. In the king's court all the 
members, in the inferior courts the president and prin- 
cipal assessors, were Normans, who, while they were 
bound to decide in most cases according to the laws, 
were unable to understand the language, of the natives. 
For their instruction and guidance the statutes of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings were translated into Norman. But 
where the judges were unacquainted with more than 
one language, it was necessary that the pleadings should 
be in that idiom. In inferior tribunals much business 
was of necessity transacted in the language of the 
people : but in the king's court, which from its supe- 
rior dignity and authority gradually drew all actions of 
importance to itself, causes were pleaded, and judg* 
ments given in the Norman tongue. This added to the 
consideration that all persons enjoying influence and 
patronage were foreigners, made the study of that lan- 
guage a necessary branch of education : and those who 
hoped to advance their children either in the church or 
state, were careful that they should possess so useful an 
acquirement t. 

* Glanv. vii. 12. This wliole syftam was at last abolished by the sta- 
tute of the 12th of Charles II. by which " all tenures by knight-service of 
" the king, or of any other x>erson, and by knight^service in capite, and 
** soccage in capite of the king, and the mats and consequences thereof 
*' were taken away or discharged, and all tenures of honours, manonv 
" lands. &c.. were turned into ftee and common soccage.** 

t Ingulf, 71. 88. He attributes the preference which the Normans gave 
to their own tongue to their hatred of the English. Ipsum etiam idioma 
tantum abhorrebant, quod leges term, statutaque Anglicorum regum 
lingua Oallica tractarentur, et pueris etiam in scnolis principia literarum 
grammatica Oallice et non Anglice traderentur, p. 71. Their ignorance of 
the English tongue appears to me a much better reason; but still less can 
I believe with Holkot that the king entertained the absiud idea of abolish- 
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2. K the Anglo-Saxon laws abounded with pecuniary 
penalties, in the Norman code they were equidly nume- 
rous and still more oppressive. By the former these 
mulcts were fixed and certain, apportioned with the 
most scrupulous exactitude to the supposed enormity of 
the offence: in the latter almost every transgression 
subjected the delinquent to an amerciament: that is, 
placed his personal estate at the mercy of his lord ; who 
in the exercise of this arbitrary right frequently multi- 
plied the number, and augmented the amount of the 
penalties. The king, indeed, ordered the Anglo-Saxon 
customs to be observed : but the prejudices or interest 
ofthe judges led them to impose the amerciaments of 
the Normans. It was an evil grievously felt by the 
people ; and to procure a remedy for the abuse, seems 
to have been one of the principal objects of those, who 
so frequently, for more than a century, petitioned that 
the laws " of the good king Edward'' might be in- 
violably observed. 

3. Though the natives were at last compelled to submit 
to the iuT^ers, they often gratified their revenge by 
private assassination. To provide for the security of his 
followers, the- king did not enact a new, but revived an 
oidf statute : and the same penalty which Canute im- 
posed for the murder of a Dane, was imposed by William 
for the violent death of a Norman. If the assassin 
was not delivered to the officers of justice within the 
space of eight days, a mulct of forty-six marks was levied 
on the lord of the manor, or the inhabitants of the hun- 
dred, in which the dead body had been found. But the 
two nations by intermarriages gradually coalesced into 
one people : at the close of a century it was deemed un- 
necessary, because it would have been fruitless, to inquire 

uur the English langaaffe. Ead. SpiciL 189. For Orderic assures ns that 
VmUam himself applied to the stuay ofthe English tongue, that he might 
uderttand the causes pleaded before him, though age and business pre- 
heated him from making great progress. Angucam locutionem sategit 
cditoere, ut sine interprele, querelam subjectee legis posset intelligere. 
S46. edit Maserea. . 
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into the descent of the slain : and the law, which had 
heen originally framed to guard the life of the foreigner, 
was enforced for the protection of every freeman*. In 
legal language the penalty was denominated the "mur- 
der," a term which has since heen transferred to the 
crime itself. 

4. Both nations were equally accustomed to appeal in 
their courts to the judgment of God : hut the Normans 
despised the fiery ordeals of the English, and preferred 
their own trial hy hattle as more worthy of freemen and 
warriors. The king sought to satisfy them hoth. When 
the opposite parties were countr3rmen, he permitted them 
to follow their national customs : when they were not, 
the appellee, if he were a foreigner or of foreign descent, 
might offer wager of hattle, or, should this he declined, 
might clear himself by his own oath and the oaths of 
his witnesses, according to the provisions of the Norman 
law. But if he were a native, it was left to his option to 
offer hattle, to go to the ordeal, or to produce in his de- 
fence the usual number of lawfhl compurgators t. 

5. In all the other christian countries in Europe the 
bishops were accustomed to give judgment in spiritual 
causes in their own particular courts ; in England they 
had always heard and decided such causes in the courts 
of the hundred. William disapproved of this custom, 
and by advice of all his prelates and princes forbade the 
bishops and archdeacons to hear spiritual causes for the 
Aiture in secular courts, authorized them to establish 
tribunals of their own, and commanded the sheriffs to 
compel obedience to the citations of the ecclesiastical 
judge. By some writers this innovation has been attri- 
buted to the policy of the clergy, who sought by the esta- 
blishment of separate tribunals to render themselves 
independent on the secular power : by others to that of 

* Lev. 82S. 3S8. 480. Sic pennixto sunt nationes. ut vix discerni potsit 
hodie. de liberis loquor, quia Anglicus quia Normannus sit genere. Dial, 
de Scac. 63. Of course 'villeiDs and slaves were still reputed EnglishmeB. 
Ibid. 

t Ibid. 9ia 83a New Rymer. L S. 
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the barons, whol^ object it was to iremdve from the civil 
courts the only order of men, who dared to oppose a bar- 
rier to their rapacity and injustice. Perhaps the true 
cause may be found in the law itself, which merely seeks 
to en£)rce the observance of the canons, and to assimi- 
late the discipline of the English to that of the foreign 
churches, by taking from laymen the cognizance of 
causes relating to the cure of souls*. But whatever 
might be the design of the legislature, the measure was 
productive of very important consequences. The sepa- 
ratioii created a strong rivalry between the two jurisdic- 
tionsy "Which will occupy the attention of the reader in a 
subsequent chapter ; and by removing so respectable a 
magistrate as the bishop from the courts of the hundred, 
became one of the principal causes, why they gradually 
sunk into disrepute, and ultimately into desuetude. 

y. These innovations will perhaps dispose the reader 
to conclude that the partiality or interest of WiUiam led 
him to new-model the whole frame of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity. But the inference is not warranted by the fact 
As the northern tribes were all propagated from the 
same original stock, so their institutions, though diver- 
sified by time, and climate, and accident, bore a strong 
resemblance to each other, and the customs of the con- 
querors were readily amalgamated with those of the con- 
quered. Of all the feudal services enforced by the Nor- 
mans, there is not perhaps one of which some obscure 
trace may not be discovered among the Anglo-Saxons. 
The victors might extend or improve, but they did not 
invent or introduce, them. The earldormen of former 
times, the greater or lesser thanes, the ceorls and theowas 
seem to have disappeared : but a closer inspection will 
discover the same orders of men existing under the ipew 
names of counts or earls, of barons, of knights and 
esquires, of free tenants, and of villeins and neifs. The 
national council, though it hardly contained a single 

• Qua ad regimoi aBimarum pertinei Ibid.29S. NewRym.i.3L 
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native, continued to be constituted as it liad been for- 
merly, of tbe principal landed proprietors, tfie immediate 
vassals of tbe crown : it assembled at tbe same stated 
periods : it exercised tbe same judicial and legislative 
powers. Tbe administration of justice was vested in the 
ancient tribunals, tbe king's court, tbe sbire-motes, bun^ 
dred-motes, and ball-motes : tbe statutes of tbe Anglo- 
Saxon kings, witb tbe provincial customs known by tbe 
names of West^axon law, Mercian law> and Northum- 
brian law, were repeatedly confirmed * ; and even tbe 
rights and privileges of every smaller district and petty 
lordsbip were carefully ascertained, and ordered %o be 
observed. 

VI. It could not be supposed tbat tbe Normans in 
tbe provinces, foreigners as tbey were, and indebted for 
tbeir possessions to tbe sword, would respect customs 
wbioh tbey deemed barbarous, wben tbey tbougbt tbem 
prejudicial to tbeir interests. But, wbile they tyrannized 
over tbe natives, tbey often defirauded tbe crown of its 
ancient rights ; and the king, treading perhaps in the 
fbotsteps of the great Alfred, to put an end to all uncer- 
tainty, ordered an exact survey to be made of every bide 
of land in tbe kingdom. Commissioners were sent into 
the counties, with authority to impannel a jury in each 
hundred, Arom whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might be obtained. They directed 
tbeir inquiries to every interesting particular, tbe extent 
of each estate, its division into arable land, pasture, 
meadow, and wood ; tbe names of the owner, tenants, 
and sub-tenants, tbe number of the inhabitants and 
tbeir condition, whether it were free or servile ; the na- 
ture and the obligations of the tenure, tbe estimated 
va^ before and since the conquest, and tbe amount of 

* Lee. Sue. S19. Ing. 8& Hov. 343. It m«y be that tbe copy of tlese 
Uwa iu inguir hat been altered in its orthography, but I see no reason to 
doubt its authenticity. If the Noman judgee had to decide according to 
the Anglo-Saxon laws, it is obvious that a translation was necessary. A 
Latin translation might suffice fbr the judges in the higher courts ; bat it 
is probable that many of the reeves, presiding in the lower courts belong* 
Ing to manors, knew no other Unguals than ti^t of Normandy. 
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the land tax paid at each of these periods *. The re- 
turns were tranlbitted to a board sitting at Winchester, 
by which they were arranged in order, and placed upon 
record. We know not the exact time when the commis- 
sioners entered on their task ; it was completed in 1086. 
The iruit of their labours was the compilation of two 
volumes, which were deposited in the exchequer, and 
have descended to posterity with the appropriate title of 
the Domesday, or book of judgment t. 

VII. From the preceding notices the reader will be 
able to £mn some notion of many of the sources from 
which die king's revenue was derived. 1. The rents of 
the crown lands were generally paid in kind, and allotted 
to the support of the royal household. 2. From his 
military tenants he received considerable sums under 
the different heads of reliefs, aids, ward-ships, and the 
marriages of heiresses. For unless the female ward 
purchased at a considerable price the permission to wed 
the man of her own choice, he always disposed of her in 
marriage by private sale, and obtained a greater or 
smaller sum in proportion to the value of her feeX. 
3. Escheats and forfeitures continually occurred, and, 
whether the king retained the lands himself, or gave 
them after some time to his favourites, they always 
brought money into the exchequer. 4. The fines paid 

* In these inquiries the kins was often deceived by the partialitv of the 
inrors. Ingulf observes that this was the case with respect to the lands of 
fiis abbey. Taxatores penes nostrom monasterium benevoli et amantea 
Don ad vernm pretium nee ad Terum spatium nostrom monasteriom libra- 
baol, nuseriooraiter praecaventes in faturum regiis exactionibns, et aliis 
ooeribas pHssima nobis benevolentia providentes, n. 79. He gives several 
other instances of false returns. See also Orderic, d78. 

f The first-volume is a large fblio of vellum, and in 382 double pages^ 
written in a small character, contains thirty-one counties, beginning with 
Kent, and ending with Lincolnshire. The other is a quarto volume of 450 
doable pages in a large character, but contains only the counties of Essez^ 
Korfolk, and Sussex. Them is no description of the four northern coun- 
ties, bat the West Riding of Yorkshire is made to comprehend ftat part of 
Lancashire which lies to the north of the Ribble. with some districts in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland : while the southern portion of Lancashire 
Is included in Cheshire. Rutland is similarly divided between Nottin^ 
hamshire and Lincolnshire. 

I As an instance Oeoffry de Mandeville in the second year of Henry I IL 
S*ra20,000 marks to marry Isabella, countess of Glocester. MadoK*3SS. 
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by litigants for permission to have their quarrels termi- 
nated in the king's courts, the mulcts, br pecuniary pe- 
nalties imposed by the laws, and the amerciaments, which 
were sometimes customary, generally arbitrary, accord- 
ing to the caprice or discretion of the judges, amounted in 
the course of each year to enormous sums. 5. He levied 
tolls at bridges, fairs, and markets, exacted certain cus- 
toms on the export and import of goods, and received 
fees, and rents, and tallages, from the inhabitants of the 
burghs and ports *. Lastly, William revived the odious 
tax called the danegelt, which had been abo^hed by 
Edward the Confessor. It was frequently leviM for his 
use, at the rate of six shillings on every hide of land 
under the plough. From all these sources money con- 
stantly flowed into the exchequer, till the king was re- 
puted to be the most opulent prince in Christendom. 
His daily income, even with the exception of fines, gifts, 
and amerciaments, amounted, if we may believe an an- 
cient historian, who seems to write from authentic docu- 
ments, to 1061/. 10«. 1^. t: a prodigious and incredible 
sum, if we reflect that the pound of that period was 
equal in weight to three nominal pounds of the present 
day, and that the value of silver was perhaps ten times 
as great as in modern times. 

After the surrender of Morcar, William had led an 
army into Normandy to support his interests in the pro- 
A. D. vince of Maine. His absence encouraged the mal-con- 
1075. tents in England to unfurl the banner of insurrection. 
But the rebels were no longer natives : they were Nor- 
mans, dissatisfied with the rewards which they had re- 
ceived, and offended by the haughty and overbearing 

* Orderic, S58. The tallaffe was an aid raised by the king's own autho- 
rity on his demesne lands. The burghs and cities firequently offered a (^ft 
in lieu of the tallage, which was occasionally refuseo. Thus in the 39th 
of Henry III. the citizens of London offered two thousand marks ; but were 
compelled to pay a tallage of three thousand. Brady, L 178. Other lords 
raised tallages in a similar manner. The word has the same meaning as 
our present ' excise,* a cutting c^. 

t Orderic, S68. Paris, 697. 
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€amage of the king *, At their head were Roger Fitz- 
Osbern, who had succeeded his father in the earldom of 
Hereford, and Ralph de Guader, a noble Breton, earl of 
Norfolk. The latter, in defiance of the royal prohibition, 
had married the sister of the former ; and the two earld, 
aware of William*s vengeance, resolved to anticipate the 
danger. It was their object to prevent his return to 
England ; to partition the kingdom into the three great 
divisions of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria ; to take 
two of these for themselves, and to give the third to 
Waltheof, whose accession to the confederacy would, 
they expected, secure the co-operation of the natives. 
Widtheof refused to engage in the enterprise ; but im- 
prudently suffered himself to be sworn to secrecy. The 
plan of the conspirators was soon discovered to William 
de Warrenne, and Richard de Bienfait, the grand jus- 
ticiaries : in a battle at Bicham in Norfolk the rebels 
were defeated ; and every prisoner made in the pursuit 
was punished with the loss of his right foot. The victors 
besieged Guader in his castle of Norwich during three 
Inonths : at length, despairing of succour, he consented 
to quit the kingdom with his followers within a certain 
period; and after visiting Denmark, returned to his 
patrimonial estates in Bretagne t. 

William had now returned from Normandy, and sum- 
moned a coimcil of his barons at London. In this court 
Guader was outlawed: Fitz-Osbem was convicted of 
treason, and sentenced, according to the Norman code, 
to perpetual imprisonment, and the loss of his property. 
His father's services indeed pleaded forcibly in his fk- 
Tour : but his proud and ungovernable temper disdained 

* They accused him of having banished for life Warleng, earl of Mo?- 
iagne, for an offensive expression; and of having procured b^ poison tblb 
di»th of Conan, earl of Bretagne, and of Walter, earl of Pontoise. Orderic, 
pi 303. 304. But it appears from William of Jumief[e (viL 19) that the 
words of Warleng were sufRcient evidence of a conspiracy against hit ao- 
▼etoign; and the other charges were but reports wnich had never been 
■ubi^tiated. See Maseres, Orderic, 305. Nota 

f Lanfran. ep. 318. The battle was fought in campo, qui Fagaduna di- 
citnr, which I conceive to be a translation of the English name Beecham« 
Orderic. 818. 
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to ask for mercy*. Waltheof was next arraigned. His 
secret had been betrayed by the perfidy of Judith, who 
had fixed her affections on a Norman nobleman, and 
was anxious to emancipate herself from her English 
husband. By the Anglo-Saxon law treason was punished 
with death and forfeiture : but the guilt of Waltheof was 
rather of that species, which has since been denominated 
misprision of treason. He had been acquainted with the 
conspiracy, and had not as a faithful vassal disclosed it 
to his sovereign. His judges were divided in opinion; 
and the unfortunate earl continued during a year a close 
prisoner in the castle of Winchester. Archbishop Lan- 
franc laboured to procure his release : but the intrigues 
of his wife, and of the noblemen who sought his estates, 
defeated the efforts of the primate. Waltheof was con- 
demned to die, and executed at an early hour the next 
A. D. nioming, before the citizens could be apprized of his 
1076. intended fete. By the natives his death was sincerely 
deplored. They deemed him the victim of Norman 
injustice, and revered his memory as that of a martyr t. 
The reader will be pleased to learn that the perfidy of 
Judith experienced a suitable retribution. William 
ordered her to marry a foreign nobleman, named Simon : 
but she refused to give her hand to a husband that was 
deformed. The king knew how to punish her disobedi- 
ence. Simon married the eldest daughter of Waltheof]:, 

• When the king lent him a Talnable present of elothee, he kindled « 
fire in his prieon, and burnt them TOrd. p. 32S). From another passage 
in the same writer we learn that earls were distinguished by a particolax 
dress (id. p. 3S7). It is probable the articles sent to FitxOsbem were at 
tiiat description. They consisted of a vest of silk, interula seriea. a mantle, 
chlamys, and a shorter cloak of the skins of mtfrtens, rheno de pretiosis 
peilibus peregrinorum murium. Ord. p. 32S. 

t I have chiefly fioUowed Orderic (p. 30S— 337)* who minutely describes 
the whole affair. According to some of our chroniclers Waltheof was 
more guilty, having at first embarked in the consinracy. Malm. 58. 
Hunt 911. 

X This lady's name was Matilda. After the death of Simim she married 
David, who became Kin|f of Scotland in 1135. In her right he was earl of 
Huntingdon, which dignity for some centuries afterwards was annexed to 
. the crown of Scotland. Script Nor. p. 702. 
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and received the estates of her father : Judith was left 
to languish in poverty, unpitied hy the English or the 
Normans, and the ohject of general hatred or con- 
tempt *. 

The remaining transactions of the king's reign may 
be divided into those which regarded his EngUsh, and 
those which regarded his transmarine, dominions. I. 
He led a powerful army into Wales, established his su- 
periority over the natives of that country, and restored 
to freedom several hundreds of English slaves t. Malcolm 
of Scotland had renewed his ravages in Northumber- 
land ; and Robert, the eldest son of the conqueror, was 
sent to chastise his perfidy. But the two princes did not 
meet ; and the only result of the expedition was the 
foundation of Newcastle on the left bank of the Tyne $. 
The eaildom of the country had been given, after the 
condemnation of Waltheof, to Walcher, a native of Lor* 
raine, who had been lately raised to the episcopal see of 
Durham. The bishop was of a mild and easy dispo- 
sition : his humanity revolted from the idea of oppressing 
the iuhahitants himself; but indolence prevented him 
from seeing or from restraining the oppressions of his of- 
ficers. Livdf, a noble Englishman, had ventured to accuse 
^m before the prelate ; and in the course of a few d^ys 
he was slaiii. Walcher, to allay the ferment, declared a. d. 
his innocence of the homicide ; compelled the murderers JJ^- 
to offer the legal compensation ; and engaged to act as y* 
mediator between them and the relations of Liulf. Both 
parties met by agreement at Gateshead : but the bishop 
perceiving indications of violence among the natives, re- 
tired into the church. It was set on fire. He first com- 
pelled the murderers to go out, who were immediately 
slain. Unable to bear the violence of the flames, he 
wrapped his mantle round his head, and appeared at the 
door. A voice immediately exclaimed: *'6ood rede, 

•Ingulf, 73. 
+ Chron. Sax. 184. Hunt. 818. 
t Simeon, 811. Bromp.977. West. 828. 
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" short rede * ; slaf ye the bishop !" and he fell pierced 
with a number of wounds. The king commissioned his 
brother Odo to avenge the fate of Walcher. The guilty 
absconded at his approach ; but Odo thinking it unne^ 
cessary to discriminate between guilt and innocence, exe- 
cuted without investigation such of the natives as fell 
into his hands, and ravaged the whole country t. 
A. D. This prelate, who had so long enjoyed the friendship, 
1082.^1^ at last destined to experience the resentment, of lis 
brother. Odo, not content with the rank which he held 
in Normandy and England, aspired to the papacy. The 
fortune of the Guiscard had excited the most extrava- 
gant expectations in the minds of his countrymen ; and 
it was believed that with a Norman pope, the whole of 
Italy must fall under the yoke of the Normans. By 
what means Odo was to obtain the papal dignity, we are 
not infbrmed : but several of William's favourite officers 
had pledged themselves to follow the prelate. The 
scheme was defeated by the promptitude of the king; 
who seized the treasures designed for the enterprise, and 
ordered his attendants to apprehend his brother. They 
hesitated out of respect to the episcopal character. Wil- 
liam arrested him himself; and, when Odo remonstrat- 
ed, he replied : *' It is not the bishop of Bayeux, but the 
" earl of Kent that I make my prisoner." He re- 
mained in close confinement, till the death of the 
king J. 
A. D. The conqueror had reached the zenith of his power, 
1085. ^iien a new and formidable antagonist arose in the north, 
Canute, the son of Sveno, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark. Like the king of England he was 
an illegitimate child : but the disgrace of his birth was 
lost in the splendour of his abihties. Determined to 

* An old proverb— meaning thmt tbe tborteet counsel is the best 

i 8im. 47. Malm. 68. Chron. Sax. 184. Flor.639. Alar. Bev. 13& 

t Chron. Sax. 184. Flor. 641. Malm. 63. Orderic apud Dn Chesne, 

57dL The distinction between the bishop of Bayeux and earl of Kent was 

suggested by Lanfranc Knyghton, S3d9. 
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eUdm the English crown, as successor of his namesake* 
Canute the great, he obtained a fleet of sixty ships from 
01a?e, king of Norway, and a promise of another of six 
hundred sail from his&ther-in-law Robert, earl of Flan- 
ders. William felt considerable alarm : conscious that 
he could not depend on the affections of his subjects, he 
ooUeeted adventurers from every nation of Europe ; the 
treasures which he had amassed with unfeeling avarice, 
were employed in the hire of auxiliaries ; and the natives 
were astonished and dismayed at the multitudes of armed 
finreigners, whom he introduced into the island *. For 
more than a year Canute lingered in the port of Haith- 
aby t. His wishes were continually disappointed, and 
his commands disobeyed. The prevalence of contrary 
wind8» or the deficiency of provisions, or the absence of 
the principal officers, prevented his departure. At 
length a mutiny burst forth, and the armament was 
dispersed. Some have ascribed the failure of the expe- 
dition to the influence of the presents, which William 
had distributed among the Danes ; while others have re- 
ferred it to the perfidious ambition of Olave, the brother 
<tf Canute J. 

n. When the king undertook the invasion of England, 
he had reason to fear for the security of his own domi- 



* Chron. Sax. 1 86. If the reader be surprised that William could engatfe 
taeh nambers of foreigners in his service, he should recollect that the 
Ootitio nations were ^1 attached to the habits of their fathers. From 
Tadtns (Germ, xiii- xlv.) we learn that the young men, as soon as they 
had solemnly received their arms, entered into iha service of some eele- 
bnted chieftains: or, if their own tribe were at peace, sought military 
^ny in some foreign nation. It was the same in the eleventh century. 
1%e young men, destined to the profession of arms, became the retainers 
of one of their chiefs at home, or travelled to seek their fortune abroad. 
Hence mercenaries were always to beobtuned. As every baron sought 
to surround himself with kni^ts and their esquires, the increased demand 
had increased their number: and as the duration of their services was fire- 
qoently very limited, thousands were at all times ready to obey any call 
uat promised wealth and glory. 

t Now Haddeby, on the right bank of the river ScUe, opposite to Schles- 
wig. See Ethelwerd* 474. 

t Chron. Sax. 187 Flor. 641. Malm. 60. £lnothi vit. Can. xia Chrou. 
PetraSI. Saxo,217. 
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nions during his absence; and on that account had at- 
tempted to allay the jealousy of the king of France, by 
stipulating, in the event of success, to resign Normandy 
to his eldest son, Robert The young prince was accord- 
ingly invested with the nominal government of the duchy 
under the superintendence of his mother Matilda ; and 
on two occasions was permitted to receive the homa(i;e of 
the Norman barons as their immediate lord. But when 
he had grown up, and claimed what he conceived to 
be his right, William gave him a peremptory refusal *. 
irtftz Robert's discontent, which had been kept alive by the 
' secret suggestions of his friends, was roused into a flame 
by the imprudence of his brothers, William and Henry. 
Tliese princes were proud of their supferior feivour wiA 
their father, and jealous of the ambitious pretensions of 
Robert. While the court remained for a few days in 
the little town of L'Aigle, they went to the house which 
had been allotted for the residence of their brother ; and 
from a balcony emptied a pitcher of water on his head, 
as he walked before the door. Alberic de Grentmes- 
nail exhorted him to avenge the insult ; and with his 
drawn sword he rushed up stairs ; when the alarm was 
given, and William hastening to the spot, succeeded 
with difficulty in separating his children. But Robert 
secretly withdrew the same evening, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to surprise the castle of Rouen, and meeting 
with supporters among the Norman barons, levied war 
upon his father t. He was, however, soon driven out of 
Normandy, and compelled to wander during five years 
in the neighbouring countries, soliciting aid from his 
friends, and spending on his pleasures the moneys which 
they advanced. From his mother Matilda he received 
f^quent and valuable presents ; Ibut William, though he 
excused her conduct on the plea of maternal affection, 
severely punished her messengers as wanting in duty to 
their sovereign. At last the exile fixed his residence in 

•Orderic.349L f IbicL33L 
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the castle of Gerberoi, which he had received from the 
king of France ; and supported himself and his followers 
bf the plunder of the adjacent country. William laid 
siege to the castle : and on one occasion the father and 
son accidentally engaged in single combat without know- 
ing each other. The youth of Robert was more than a 
match for the age of William. He wounded his father 
in the hand, and killed the horse under him. Tokig, 
who brought the king a second horse, and several of his 
companions, were left dead on the field. William in 
despair of success retired from the siege: but his resent- 
ment was gradually appeased, and a reconciliation ap- 
parently effected, by the tears and entreaties of Ma- 
tilda*. ^ 

As the king advanced in years, he grew excessively 
corpulent ; and to reduce his bulk, submitted by the ad^ 
vice of his physicians to a long course of medicine. 
Philip of France, in allusion to this circumstance, said, 
in a conversation with his courtiers, that the king of 
England was lying in at Rouen. When this insipid 
jest, which cost the lives of hundreds, who never heard « 
of it, was reported to William, he burst into a paroxysm 
of rage. His martial spirit could not brook the indignify 
of being compared to a woman ; and he swore that at 
Ms churching he would set all France in a blaze t. He 
was no sooner able to sit on horseback than he sum- 
moned his troops, entered the French territory, j"^' 
pillaged every thing around him, and took by sur- 
prise the city of Mante, which during his minority had 
been severed from his patrimonial dominions. By the 
orders of the king, or through the wantonness of the 
soldiery, the town was immediately set on fire, and many 
of the inhabitants perished in the conflagration. Wil- 
liam rode to view the scene, when his horse, chancing 

* According to Florence (619), aa loon as Robert knew his father, he 
^tmoonted, and helped him on horseback : I have preferred the narrative 
of the Chronicon Lambardi (ad ann. 1079), as the more ancient authority. 

t It was customary for the woman who was ehnrched« to bear in her 
hand a lijjhted taper. 

VOL. II. F 
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to tread on the emben, hy a yirient effinrt to ertrieale 
bimself^ threw the king on the pommel of the saddle ; 
and the braise produced a mptoie aocompanied widi 
fever and inflammation. He was eonveyed back in a dan- 
gerous state to thesuburbs of Rouen, where he lingered 
Ibr the space of six weeks. 

During his illness he enjoyed the full use of his Real- 
ties, and conversed freely with his attendants (m the dif- 
ferent transactions of his reign. A few days before his 
death he assembled the prelates and barons round his 
bed, and in their presence bequeathed to his son Robert, 
who was absent, Normandy with its dependencies, h 
was, he observed, the inheritance which he had leeeived 
from his fathers ; and, on that account* he was willing 
that it should descend to his eldest son. To England 
he had no better ti^bt than what he derived from the 
sword: the succession therefore to that kingdom he 
would leave to the decision of God ; though it was his 
ardent wish that it might fell to the lot of his second 
son. At the same time he advised William to repair to 
England, and gave him a recommendatory letter directed 
to archbishop Lanfranc. He had hitherto made no 
lAention of Henry, the third brother ; and the impa- 
tience of the prince urged him to inquire of his fether 
what portion was left to him. ** Five thousand pounds 
** of silver,*' was his answer. '' But what use can I have 
** fer the money,*' said the prince, *' if I have not a home 
** to live in?" The king replied: **Be patient, and 
** thou shalt inherit the fortunes of both thy brothers *." 
William immediately began his journey for En^and: 
Henry hastened to the treasury, and received his 
money. 

After the departure of the two princes it was suggested 
to the king that if he hoped for mercy from God he 
ought to show mercy to man, and to liberate the many 
noble prisoners whom he kept in confinement He first 

• Old. S5&— 6eA. This pioplMcy was pralMbly iiiTMtod after Hetafs 
acoei^ii to the throne. 
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endeavoured to justify their detention, partly on the 
ground of their treasons, partly on the plea of necessity ; 
and then assented to the request, but excepted his 
brother Odo, a man, he observed, whose turbulence 
would be the ruin of both England and Normandy. The 
friends of the prelate, however, were importunate; and 
at last by repeated solicitations extorted from the re* 
hietant monarch an ordei»for his immediate enlarge- 
nent. 

Early in the morning of the ninth of September the 
king heard the sound of a bell, and eagerly inquired 
what it meant. He was informed that it tolled the hour 
«f prime in the church of St Mary. "Then,'* said he, 
stretching out his arms, ** I commend my soul to my 
" lady, the mother of God, that by her holy prayers she 
•* may reconcile me to her son my lord Jesus Christ ;" 
and immediately expired. From the events which fol- 
lowed his death the reader may judge of the unsettled 
state of society at the time. The knights and prelates 
hastened to their respective homes to secure their pro- 
perty ; the citizens of Rouen began to conceal their most 
Taluable effects ; the servants rifled the palace, and hur- 
ried away with their booty ; and the royal corpse for 
ihree hours lay almost in a state of nudity on the ground. 
At length the archbishop ordered the body to be interred 
at Caen ; and Herluin, a neighbouring knight, out 
of compassion, conveyed it at Ms own expense to that 
city. 

At the day appointed for the interment, prince Henry, 
the Norman prelates, and a multitude of clergy and 
people, assembled in the church of St. Stephen, which 
the conqueror had founded. The mass had been per- 
formed; the corpse was placed on the bier; and the 
bishop of Evreux had pronounced the panegyric of the 
deceased, when a voice from the crowd exclaimed, " He 
" whom you have praised was a robber. The very land 
^ on which you stand is mine. By violence he took it 
** from my father ; and in the name of God I forbid you 

f2 
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** to bury him in it." The speaker was Asedine Fiti- 
Arthur, who had often but ftuiUessly sought lepaiation 
from the justice of William. Afteg some debate tiie 
prelates called him to them, paid him sixty shillings for 
the grave, and promised that he should receive the full 
value of his land. The ceremony was then c<mtinued, 
and the body of the king deposited in a coffin of stone ** 

William's character has been drawn with apparent im- 
partiality in the Saxon chronicle, by a contemporary and 
an Englishman. That the reader may learn the c^inion 
of one, who possessed the means of forming an accurate 
judgment, I shall transcribe the passage, retaining as 
fkr as it may be intelligible, the very phraseology of the 
original. 

'* If any one wish to know what manner of man he was, 
" or M^hat worship he had, or of how many lands he were 
** the lord, we will describe him as we have known him ; 
*' for we looked on him, and some while lived in lus 
** herd. King William was a very wise man, and very 
** rich, more worshipful and strong than any of his fore- 
** gangers. He was mild to good men, who loved God; 
*' and stark beyond all bounds to those who withsaid 
'* his wilL On the very stede, where Grod gave him to 
«< win England, he reared a noble monastery, and set 
" monks therein, and endowed it well. He was very 
*' worshipful. Thrice he bore his king-helmet every 
" year, when he was in England ; at Easter he bore it 
*' at Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and in 
** mid-winter at Gloucester. And then were with him 
** all the rich men over all England : archbishops, and 
** diocesan bishops, abbots, and earls, thanes and knights. 
" Moreover he was a very stark man, and very savage : 
** so that no man durst do any thing against his wQL 
'* He had earls in his bonds, who had done against his 
** will ; bishops he set off their Inshoprics, abbots off their 

* Badmer, p. l& Order. 661. 669. In 1569, when ColiKni took the cUjr 
of CMn» his tomb wu rifled by the foldieri^ and 10010 of his bones were 
brought to England. See Baker, p. 31. 
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" abbotries, and thanes in prisons : and at last lie did 
** not spare his own brother Odo. Him he set in prison. 
** Yet among other things we must not forget the good 
" frith * which he made in this land : so that a man, 
** that was good for aught, might travel over the king- 
** dom with his bosom full of gold without molestation : 
" and no man durst slay another man, though he had 
" suffered never so mickle evil from the other. He 
*' ruled over England : and by his cunning he was so 
** thoroughly acquainted with it, that there is not a hide 
** of land, of which he did not know, both who had it, 
" and what was its worth : and that he set down in his 
" writings. Wales was under his weald, and therein he 
** wrought castles: and he wielded the isle of Man 
** withal : moreover he subdued Scotland by his mickle 
** strength : Normandy was his by kinn : and over the 
*' earidom called Manns he ruled: and if he might have 
*• lived yet two years, he would have won Ireland by the 
** &me of his power, and without any armament Yet 
" truly in his time men had mickle suffering, and very 
" many hardships. Castles he caused to be wrought, 
" and poor men to be oppressed. He was so very stark. 
** He took from his subjects many marks of gold, and 
" many hundred pounds of silver : and that he took, 
" some by right, and some by mickle might, for very 
** little need. He had ^len into avarice, and greedi- 
" ness he loved withal.** '* He let his lands to fine as dear 
** as he could : then came some other and bade more 
" than the first had given, and the king let it to him who 
** bade more. Then came a third, and bid yet more, and 
** the king let it into the hands of the man who bade 
the most Nor did he reck how sinfrilly his reeves got 
money of poor men, or how many unlawful things 
they did. For the more men talked of right law, the 
more they did against the law." " He also set many 



* Frith it the Ung^t peace orprotection, which has been fireqaently men- 
«oned( and Uieyiolation of which tobjected the offender to a hea'vy lint. 
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" deer-friths '*' : and he made laws therewith, that who- 
'* soever should slay hart or hind, him man should blind* 
** As he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he of 
'* boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as if he had 
been their father. He also decreed about hares, ihiX 
they should go free. His rich men moaned, and 
the poor men murmured : but he was so hard that he 
'* recked not the hatred of them all. For it was need 
" they should follow the king's will withal, if they wished 
" to Uve, or to have lands, or goods, or his favour. Alas, 
" that any man should be so moody, and should so puff 
'* up himself, and think himself above all other ni^i ! 
" May Almighty God have mercy on his soul, and grant 
" him forgiveness of his sins 1 1" 

To this account may be added a few particulars gleaned 
from other historians. The king was of ordinary stature, 
but inclined to corpulency. His countenance wore an 
air of ferocity, which, when he was agitated by passion, 
struck terror into every beholder. The stOTy told <rf his 
strength at one period of life almost exceeds beHe£ It 
is said, that sitting on horseback, he could draw the 
string of a bow, which no other man could bend even 
on foot. Hunting formed his favourite amusement The 
reader has seen the censure passed upon him for his 
deer-friths and game laws : nor will he think it unde- 
served, if he attend to the following instance. Though 
the king possessed sixty-eight forests, besides parks and 
chases, in different parts of England, he was not satis^ 
fied, but for the occasional accommodation of his court,' 
afforested an extensive tract of country lying betweeti 
the river Avon and the bay of Southampton, The inha- 
bitants were expelled: the cottages and the churches 
were burnt : more than thirty square miles of arable 
land were withdrawn from cultivation, and the whole 
district was converted into a wilderness, to afford suffi- 

* Deer-fHths were forests in which Hie deer were under the king's pre> 
tetrtion or frith. 
t Saxon Chron. 189—191 
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eleat range for the deer, koA ample space for the royal 
diversioD. The memory of this aet <^ despotism hat 
been perpetuated in the name of the New Forest, which 
it retains at the present day, after the lapse of seven 
hundred and fifty years *. 

William's eduoation had left on his mind religious im« 
pressions which were never effaced. When indeed his 
power or interest was concerned, he listened to no sug- 
gestions hut those of amhition or of avarice : hut on 
other occasions he displayed a strong sense of religion, 
and a profound respect for its institutions. He daily 
heard the mass of his private chaplain, and was regular 
in his attendance at the public worship : in the owupany 
of men celebrated for holiness of life, he laid aside 
that haughty demeanour, with which he was accustomed 
to awe the most powerfiil of his barons ; he willingly 
concurred in the deposition of his uncle Malger, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who disgraced his dignity by the im- 
morality of his conduct t; and showed that he knew 
how to value and recompense virtue, by endeavouring 
to place in the same church the monk Guitmond, from 
whom he had formerly received so severe a reprimand $. 
On the decease of a prelate, he appointed officers to pro- 
tect the property of the vacant archbishopric or abbey, 
and named a successor with the advice of the principal 
clergy §, Lanfiranc, in his numerous struggles against 
the rapacity of the Normans, was constantly patronised 
by the king ; who appointed him with certain other com- 
missioners to compel the sheriffs of the several counties 
to restore to the church whatever had been unjustly 
taken from it since the invasion y. 



* The forent of Ytone wat prior to the time of the Conqaeror, who added 
to it, before Domesday was compiled, 140 hides, or about 17.000 acres, ac- 
ending to the computation of the Rev. Mr. Bingley. See Ellis* Intiod. to 
t>omesday, xxxiv. 

t Chron. Sax. 189. Eadmer, 13. 6uLPict9B. 

t Orderio,S€9. See p. 45. § Id. SSa 

I Se« the original commission in Brady, li. app. p. 3—6. 
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There were, however, three points, * aoeording to 
Eadmer, in'wfaich the king unjustly invaded the ecde- 
siastical rights. 1. Daring his reign the Christian 
world was afflicted and scandalized hy the rapture be^ 
tween Gregory VII. and the emperor Henry IV./ who 
in opposition to his adversary created an antipope, 6ui- 
bert, bishop of Ravenna. The conflicting claims of 
these prelates, and the temporal pretensions of Gregory, 
afforded a pretext to William to introduce* new regu- 
lation. He would not permit the authority of any par- 
ticular pontiff to he acknowledged in his dominions, 
without his previous approbation ; and he directed that 
all letters issued from the court of Rome should, on 
their arrival, be submitted to the 'royal inspection. 
2. Though he zealously concurred with archbishop Lan- 
franc in his endeavours to reform the manners of both 
the jclergy and the laity, yet so jealous was he of any 
encroachment on his authority, that without the royd 
licence he would not permit the decisions of national or 
provincial synods to be carried into effect*. 3. After 
the separation of the ecclesiastical courts from those of 
the hundred, he enacted such laws as were necessary to 
support the jurisdiction of the former : but at the same 
time forbade them either to implead, or to excommuni- 
cate any individual, holding in chief of the crown, till 
the nature of the offence had been certified to himself f. 

A friendly intercourse by letters and presents sub- 
sisted between William and the pope Alexander H. 
Alexander was succeeded by the celebrated Hildebrand, 
who assumed the name of Gregory VII. The king 
congratulated the new pontiff on bis advancement to 
the papacy, and in return was commended by him for 
his attachment to the holy see, for the zeal with which 

* That In the tynod of London the bishop* ask the k!ng*s permission 
to timnsfisr the episcopal sees firom one town to another : yet the tranda- 
tion of the see of Dorchester to Linooln is said* in the original charter, to 
be made by the advice and anthority of pope Alexander, his legates, tht 
arohbisliop Laofranc, and the other prelatet. Monast. Ang. iik Sfi6L 

tBadmer.fll 
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he enforced the celibacy of the clergy *, and fbr his 
piety in not exposing to sale, like other kin'gs, the va- 
cant abbeys and bishoprics t. The Peter-pence had been 
annually paid daring the pontificate of Alexander ; but 
after his death it had for some unknown reason been 
suspended during a few years];. Gregory, who consi- 
dered it as a feudal prestation, had commissioned his 
legate Hubert to require not only the payment of the 
money, but at a consequence of that payment the per- 
formance of homage. Such a requisition to a prince of 
William's imperious temper must have been highly 
irritating. But his answer, though firm, was respectful. 
He ac^owledged the omission of the payment, and 
promised that it should be rectified: but to the demand 
of homage he returned an absolute refhsaL He had 
never promised it himself: his predecessors had never 
performed it : nor did he know of any other ground ^on 
^ch it could be claimed §, Though Gregory was dis- 
appointed, yet, beset as he was with enemies, he had the 
prudence to suppress his feelings, and till his death, in 
1085, continued to correspond with the king, who ac- 
knowledged him^s the legitimate successor of St. Peter, 
ttid refused to admit a legate from the antipope Guibert R. 
Daring William's reign the people of England were 
exposed to calamities of every description. It com- 
menced with years of carnage and devastation : its pro- 
gress was marked by a regular system of confiscation 
and oppression ; and this successionof evils was closed 
with fiimine and pestilence. In 1086, a summer, more 
rainy and tempestuous than had been experienced in 

* In the lynod of Windietter (1076) it had been decreed that each 
prieitt in eountrv places aa were married might retain their wiyes, but 
uat BO one for the ftitare ehoold be ordained wlio did not make a tow of 
edibaey. Wilk. eon. i. 

+ Ep. Greg. VII. L L ep. 70. 71; ix. 6. 

I Banm. ad ann. 1068, n. 1. ad ann. 1079. n. 29. Selden, SpidL ad Bad. 
iM. The Peter-pence was not peeoUar to England. It had been etta- 
hUied in Gaol l^ Charlemagne. Greg. VII. ep. ix. 1. 

i IlHd. 

I Beron. ad Mm. 1080, n. S3. Gieg. VII. ep. yiL 83. S6. New Rym. i. 3. 
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the memory of man, occasioned a total failure of ih6 
harvest ; and the winter introduced a malignant disease, 
which attacked one half of the inhabitants, and is said 
to have proved fatal to many thousands. Even of those 
who escaped the infection, or recovered Arom the disease, 
numbers perished afterwards from want, or unwhole- 
some nourishment. '* Alas," exclaims an eye-witness, 
" how miserable, how rueful a time was that ! The 
•* wretched victims had nearly perished by the fever: 
** then came the sharp hunger, and destroyed them out- 
" right. Who is so hard-hearted as not to weep over 
•' such calamities * ?" 

• Chron. Sax. ISa 
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Wniiam succeeds— His wars with his brother Robert— He obtains Nor- 
BMndy while Robert goes to the Holy Land — Invades Scotland— and 
Wale^— His rapacity— He persecutes Archbishop Anselm— Is killed in 
the New Forest — Hia character. 

The Conqueror had left three sons hy Matilda. Rohert, ^^ ^ 
the eldest, resided a voluntary exile in the town of losr. 
Abbeville, and supported himself and his associates hy 
frequent incursions into his native country *. On the 
death of his father he repaired in haste to Rouen, and 
was acknowledged without opposition as duke of Nor- 
mandy. This prince was open, generous, and hrave; 
but at the same time thoughtless, fickle, and voluptuous; 
His credulity made him the dupe of the false and de- 
signing; and his prodigality often reduced him to a 
state of poverty and dependence. If his courage was 
occasionally roused into action, his exertions were hut 

* Robert was corpulent, and below the ordinary stature. From thb 
ciieumstanoe his father called him Gambaron, and Courthose : that is, 
tttecally. Round-legs, and Short-hose: surnames which he retained as 
long as he lived. 
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temporary, and he soon relapsed into habits of ease and 
indulgence. Pleased with the acquisition of the dueal 
coronet, he let slip the golden opportunity of placmg on 
his head the crown of England: in a few years he lost 
the duchy of Normandy by his indolence and misoon' 
duct ; and at last he terminated his life in a dungeon, 
the prisoner of his youngest brother. 

WilUam, sumamed Rufus or " the Red,*' was the 
next in age, and with the ambition had inherited the 
promptitude and policy of his father. He was the Con- 
queror *s favourite, had accompanied him in all his jou^ 
neys, and fought by his side in all his battles. From 
the bed of the dying monarch he hastened to England, 
accompanied by Bloet, a confidential messenger, and 
the bearer of a recommendatory letter to Lanfirsuic, wbo^ 
though he had been William's preceptor, had confened 
on him the order of knighthood*, and secretly supported 
his pretensions, refused to declare in his favour, till the 
prince had promised upon oath (many of his friends also 
swore with him) that he would govern according to law 
and justice, and would ask and follow the advice of the 
primate t. 

A council of the prelates and barons was then exaof 
moned to proceed to the election of a sovereign. Though 
the principles of hereditary succession were yet unsettled, 
yet the English history furnished no precedent, in whidi 
the younger had been preferred to the elder brother* 
But of the friends of Robert many were in Normandy; 
others were silenced by the presence, or won by the pro- 
mises, of William ; and Lanfranc directed the whole 
influence of the church in his fiivour. In the third 

• 

* This oeremony it thus described. Earn lorica induit. et galesm es- 

Siti ejus imposuit eique miliiin cingulum in nomine domini cinxit 0^ 
eric, 665. 

f Eadm. 18. William's protenrions rested solely on the wish in Us 
fltTour expressed by his father, who, though he could not prevent his 
eldest son from succeeding to Normandy, because it was the patrimony of 
the family, might, it was contended, dispose of the crown of England ss 
he pleased, because he had not .inherited it from his fitther, but bad ao* 
quired it 
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week from the death of his fiither he was chosen king. Sept 
and was immediately crowned with the usual solem-^^ 
nities*. 

The third and remaining son was named Henry 
His portion of five thousand pounds did not satisfy his 
ambition : hut necessity compelled him to acquiesce for 
the present; and he silently watched the course of 
events, determined to seize the first opportunity of ag- 
grandizement, which fortune or the misconduct of his 
brothers might throw in his way. 

It has heen mentioned that the Conqueror on his 
death-bed had consented to the liberation of his pri- 
Mmeis. Of these the Normans recovered their former 
estates and honours both in England and on the conti- 
nent: Ulf, the son of Harold, and Duncan,, the son of 
the king of Scots, repaired to Rouen, received from 
Robert the order of knighthood, and were dismissed with 
valuable presents ; and the earl Morcar, and Wulfnoth, 
the brother of Harold, followed WiUiam to England with 
the vain hope of obtaining suitable establishments in 
their own country. But the cautious policy of the new 
monarch had prepared for them a different reception* 
They were arrested at Winchester, and confined in th6 
«stlet. 

Odo of Bayeux had always hated Lanfiranc as his 
personal enemy ; and William now became the object 
of his aversion, because the young prince listened to 
the councils of Lanfranc. By his intrigues he soon 
formed a party in favour of Robert It required no 
great eloquence to persuade those who had possessions 
both in England and Normandy that it was for their 
interest to hold their lands of one and the same sove- 
reign ; and, if a choice were to be made between the 
two brothers, there could he no doubt that the easy and 
generous disposition of Robert deserved the preference 

* ChroiL Sax. 193. 

T Sim. S14. Hoved. 264. Alar. Bev. 136. William had excepted 
Rofter Fitz-Osbern ttom this act of clemency. He remuned in priion till 
wh. Orderic.apad Maseres,32S, 
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before the sospicioiis temper and oyerbearing carriage 
of WtHiam. Aceoiding to custom the king held his 
court at the festival of Easter. The discontented barons 
emploj^ tiie opportunity to mature their plans, and 
departed to raise the standard of rebellion in their 
respectiye districts ; Odo in Kent, William, bishop of 
Dtuiiam, in Northumberland, (Seoffirey of Coutanoes, in 
Somerset, Roger Montgomery in Shropshire, Hugh 
Bigod in Norfolk, and Hugh de Grentmesnil in tibe 
county of Leicester. The duke of Ncvmandy was al- 
ready acquainted with their intention : but instead of 
waiting for his arrival, or of uniting their forces against 
their enemy, they contented themselves with fortifying 
their castles, and ravaging the king's lands in the neigh- 
bourhood *. 

In this emergency WiUiam owed the preservation of 
kis crown to the native English, whose eagerness to 
revenge the wrongs which their country had received 
from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the 
royal standard. The earl bishop, conceiving that the 
first attempt of his nephew would be directed against 
the strong castle of Rochester, had intrusted that for- 
tress to the care of Eustace, earl of Boulogne, with % 
garrison of five hundred knights; and retiring to P^ 
vensey, awaited with impatience the promised arrival of 
Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him up 
within the walls, and after a siege of seven weeks, com- 
pelled him to surrender. His life and liberty were 
granted him on the condition that he should swear to 
deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit England 
for ever. Odo was conducted with a small escort to the 
fortress : but Eustace easily discerned the contradiction 
between his words and his looks, and pretending that he 
was a traitor to the. cause, made both the bishop and his 
guard prisoners. The success of this artifice inflamed 
the indignation of William: messengers were despatched 

•Clmm.S«t.l93.1»4. Orderie, 685» OML «hii.2l4. Paris, ISL 
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to hasten rei£&»rcements * ; and the plaee was vigorously 
attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages of 
a pestilential disease compelled the earl of Boulogne to 
propose a capitulation. It was with difficulty that the 
Normans in the king's service prevailed on him to spare 
the lives of the garrison ; but tiiie request of Odo, that 
at his departure the besiegers should abstain from every 
demonstration of triumph was contemptuously refUsed. 
The moment he appeared, the trumpets were ordered 
to flourish ; and, as he passed through the ranks, the 
Enghsh sounded the words, " halter and gallows " in 
his ears. He slunk away, muttering threats of ven- 
geance, and embarking on board the first vessel he 
could procure, directed his course to Normandy t. 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The 
characteristic indolence of Robert had caused him to 
procrastinate his voyage to England till the favourable 
opportunity had passed away ; and the scanty succours 
liiich he had sent to his partisans had been intercepted 
by the English mariners. Montgomery had made his 
peace with the king : the city of Durham had surrendered 
to an army of royalists ; and the rebels in the neighbour- 
ted of Worcester had been defeated with the loss of five 
Imidred men by the tenants of Wuls^, bishop (^ that 
»«ity. The principal insurgents, remiced to despair, 
escaped to N(»rmandy : their estates were divided among 
the &ithful friends of the kingj. 

In describing the sequel of William's reign I shall 
desert the chronological order of events, and collect them 

* All freemen from towns and manon were ordeied to attend under 
the penalty of being pronounced "nithiogs." Chron. Sax. 195. Kitfaing 
or Dithering nequam sonat. Malm. 66. raris, 12. Similar instances are 
to be met with on other occasions, when the king under the same penalty 
SQiomonB all persons able to bear arms. It was what in Normandy was 
called the Arriere bann. Besides ordinary expeditions, in which the 
prince could claim only (he services of his own tenants, he might also 
publish Farrierban, auquel trestous, grans et petits, pourtant que Us 
. Boient eonvenables ]^ur armes porter, sont tenus sans excusation uulle, i 
fair lui aid et profit a tout leur poair. Du Fresne. iii 832. 

t Chron. Sax. 195. Orderic. 667—669. Sim. 215. Alur. Bev. 137. 

i Chrou. Sax. ibid. Sim. 215. Malm. 67, €8. 
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under appropriate headi; an arrangement which will 
relieve the attention of the reader, at the same time 
that it abridges the toil of the writer. L Normandy at 
this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and vio- 
lence. Robert held the reins of government with a 
feeble grasp, and his lenity and indecision exposed him 
to the contempt ofhis turbulent barons. The Conqueror 
had compelled them to admit his troops into their castles: 
but, at his death, they expelled the royal garrisons, levied 
forces, and made war on each other. The new duke 
would not, or dared not, interfere. He consumed his 
revenue in his pleasures; and by improvident giants 
diminished the ducal demesnes. His poverty compelled 
him to solicit the assistance of Henry, to whom he sold 
for three thousand pounds the Cotentin, almost the 
third part of the duchy ; and his jealousy induced him 
to order the arrest and confinement of the same prince, 
as soon as he returned from England, where he had 
gone to claim the dower of his mother Matilda. . To 
William, who sought to be revenged on Robert, and 
who never refused to employ the aid of bribery or fraud, 
this disturbed state of things offered an alluring pros- 
pect ; and, by means of a judicious distribution of pjee* 
sents, he obtaii^ through the perfidy of his Normaa 
adherents posseKon of StValeri, of Albemarle, and of. 
almost every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. 
Alarmed at so dangerous a defection, the duke solicited 
the interference of the king of France, who marched a 
powerful army to the confines of Normandy, but on the 
receipt of a considerable sum from England, returned 
into his own dominions *. 
^•i>* At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the capi- 
1090-^ of Normandy. Conan, the wealthiest and most 
powerful of the citizens, had engaged to deliver it up to 
William, and the duke, to defeat the project, solicited 
the aid of Henry, whom he had lately released, and of 

• Alur. Bev. 13a 
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flvteid of his barons. On the third of November at the 
same hour Gilbert de I* Aigle was seen to the south of 
the city loading a body of men to the assistanceof Robert ; 
^diile Reginald de Warrenne appeared on the north with 
tiiree hundred knights in the service of the king of Eng- 
land. The adherents of Conan instantly divided to re- 
ceive their friends, and repulse their foes; Robert and 
Henry (who were now reconciled) descended from the 
castle with their followers ; and the streets of the city 
were filled with confusion and bloodshed. So doubtful 
was the issue, that the duke, at the request of his friends, 
withdrew to a place of safety : but at last the English 
were expelled, and Conan was conducted a captive into 
the fortress. By Robert he was condemned to perpetual 
confinement : but Henry, who was well acquainted with 
tiie lenity of his brother, requested and obtained the 
costody of the prisoner. He immediately led him to 
^ highest tower, bade him survey the beauty of the 
saAounding scenery, and then seizing him by the waist, 
haded him over the battlements. The unhappy Conan 
was dashed to pieces : the prince turning to the by- 
standers coolly observed, that treason ought never to go 
iVpunished"*^. 

In the following January William cuftsed the sea with 
a numerous army. By the Normans, who derived ad- 
vantage from the calamities of their country, his arrival 
was hailed with welcome: but the barons, who held 
lands under both the brothers, laboured to effect a re* 
conciliation ; and a treaty of peace was negotiated under 
the mediation of the French monarch. The policy of 
William again triumphed over the credulity of Robert. 
He retained possession of the fortresses which he had 
acquired in Normandy ; but promised to indemnify his 
brother by an equivalent in England, and to restore to 
their estates his friends, who had been attainted for the 
late insurrection. By an additional article it was stipu- 

* Compttie Malmtlmry (p. 88), ifith Orderic (p. e90> 
VOL. II. Q 
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lated that, on the decease of ei^er of the two princefl^ 
the survivor should succeed to his dominions *• 

The principal sufferers by this treaty were Edgar the 
ctheling, and Prince Henry. Edgar had been the con^ 
fidential friend of Robert : but at &e demand of Wilham 
he was deprived of his estates in Normandy, and com.- 
pelled to seek an asylum with his brother-in-law, tht 
king of Scotland. The abilities and pretensions of Heniy 
had long been subjects of alarm to both the king and 
the duke. They now united their forces, took possession 
of his castles, and besieged him on Mount St. Michd, a 
lofty rock, which by the influx of the tide was insulated 
twice in the day. The place was deemed impregnable : 
but the want of water caused it to be evacuated by the 
garrison at the end of a fortnight; and Henry with dif- 
ficulty obtained permission to retire into Breta^e. For 
two years he wandered in the Yexin, suffering the pdr 
vations of poverty, and attended only by a knight, a 
chaplain, and three esquires. At length he accepted 
from the inhabitants of Damfront the government of 
their town ; and gradually recovered the greater part ef 
his former possessions t. 

The siege of Mount St. Michel was distinguished by 
an occurrence, ¥4^ch has been celebrated by our histo- 
rians as a proof of William's magnanimity. Riding akme^ 
he espied at a distance a few cavaliers, belonging to the 
enemy, whom he immediately charged with hU usuid 
intrepidity. In the shock he was beaten to the ^ound ; 
and his horse, which had been wounded, dragged him 
some paces in the stirrup. His adversary had already 
raised his sword to take the life of the fallen monarch, 
when William exclaimed — ** Hold, fellow, I am the king 
" of England.'* Awed by his voice, his opponents raised 
him ttom the ground : a fresh horse was offered him ; 
and the king, vaulting into the saddle, inquired which of 

• CbroD. Sax. 196. 197. Al. Ber. 138 
tOrderie,696.e98 
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them was his ocmqueror. The man apologised for his 
igm^anoe. "Make no excuse," replied William, "you 
** are a brave and woifhy knight. Hene^orth you shall 
" fight under my banner *." 

By what pretexts the king eluded the execution of 
his treaty with Robert we are igncnrant It was in vain 
^tthe duke accompanied him to England to receive 
the promised indemnity ; in vain that he repeated his 
demand by successive messengers. At length he de- 
spatched two heralds, who, having obtained an audience, 
renounced, in the name of their master, the friendship 
of Wiltiam, and declared him a fiilse and peijured 
knight To defend his honour the king followed them 
to Normandy, and pleaded his cause before the twenty- 
four barons, who, at the signature of the treaty, had 
sworn, twelve on the one side, and twelve on the other, to 
en&rce its execution. They decided in favour of Ro- 
bert ; and from their decision William appealed to the 
sword. Success attended his first efforts : but the ba- 
htnce was turned by the arrival of the king of France to 
the assistance of his vassal, and by the subsequent sur^ 
render of Argensey and Hulme, with fifteen hundred 
knights, their esquires and followers. William had again 
recourse to his usual expedient of linbery; and the 
manner in which he raised the money deserves the praise 
of ingenuity. He demanded reinforcements from Eng- 
land; and twenty thousand men were assembled : but 
when they had been drawn up to embark, each soldier 
was ordered to pay ten shillings for the king*s use, and 
to march back to his own home f. With the money thus 
acquired William purchased the retreat of the French 
kmg, and despising the unassisted efforts of his brother, 
returned, after an inglorious campaign, to his English 
doinimons$. 

•Halm. 68 
t Thii sum was what each had received from his lord, or was supposed 
to carrv with him, for his support during the campaign. Pecuniam, qusB 
iptts ad Tictum data f oerat, unicuia ue decern solidos. abitolit. Alar. Bev. 
Ml. ^ 

I Clma. Sox. 198. 800, SOI. 
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But that which the king had so long endeavoured to 
obtain by ibroe, was at lart spontaneously surrendered 
by the ohivalroua spirit of Robe^ It was the era of the 
crusades. Urban U^ who filled the papal chair, had re- 
ceived the most urgent letters from the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and the emperor of Constantinople. The 
former painted in lively colours the sufferings of the 
oriental Christians under the yoke of their Mohammedan 
masters: the latter sought to alarm the western natioiit 
by describing the danger to which the imperial city itself 
was exposed from the near approach of the Saracens. 
Their representations were successful : and the ponttf 
determined to oppose tiie enthusiasm of the Christians to 
the enthusiasm of the infidels. The spirit of adventure^ 
which had distingpushed the tribes of the north, was stfll 
alive in the breasts of their descendants ; and he judged 
rightly that it would prove invincible, if it were sancti- 
fied and directed by the impulse of religion. When, in 
the council of Clermont, he advised an expedition fiff the 
recovery of the Holy Land, the proposal was received with 
the unanimous cry, that it was the will of CM. Tbom 
who had listened to the animating voice of the pontii( in 
their return to their homes dilhised the same fbrvour 
among their couatrymoi ; and thousands hastened from 
every comer of Europe to shed their blood in the cause 
of the cross, and to rescue from pollution the sepuldire 
A. D. of Christ The adventurous mii^ of Robert burnt to 
^^^* share in the enterprise : but to appear among the con- 
federate princes with the splendour due to his birth and 
station, required an expense to which his poverty was 
unequaL As his only resource he applied to the avarice 
of hk brother ; and in consideration of the sum of ton 
thousand marks oflfered him the government of hb do- 
minions during the five following years. The proposal 
was instantly accepted. William summoned a great 
council, and, alleging his poverty, appealed to the gene- 
rosity of his faithAil barons : they, on their retumhome^ 
required in the same manner the aid of their tenants; 
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and the whc^e amount, witing in reality from the lower 
(wders in the state, was paid into the exchequer, and 
transmitted to Normtfndj. Robert departed with a joy- 
ful heart in quest of dangers and glory : William sailed 
to the continent, and demanded immediate possession of 
Normandy and of Le Maine *. 

By the Normans he was reoeived without opposition t 
the Man^eaux unanimously rejected his authority in 
&Tour of Helie de la Fllche. Helie was the nephew of 
Herbert the last earl, by the yoxmgest of his three sisters. 
The eldest had been married to Axo, marquis of Liguria ; 
and the second was betrothed to Robert, the son of the 
Conqueror. Though she died before the marriage oould 
be cdebrated, Robert claimed the succession, conquered 
Le Maine with the aid of his fother, and did homage fi>r 
the earldom to Fulk of Anjou» the superior lord. The 
Man^eaux rebelled : the son of the eldest sister sold his 
daim to Helie for ten thousand shillings : and the young 
adventurer by his own prowess and the feivour of the 
natives obtained possession of the earldom. Though he 
had taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William 
detained him at home ; but one day, having incautiously 
entered a wood with no more than seven knights, he was 
made prisoner by Robert Talavace; and the king im- 
mediately inarched at the head of fifty thousand horsemen 
into his territories. Fulk had already arrived to protect 
his vassal : a few skirmi^es were succeeded by a nego- 
tiation ; and Helie obtained his liberty by the surrender 
of Mans. Being thus dispossessed of his dominions, he 
offered his services to William : but at the instigation of 
Robert earl of Mellent they were indignantly reftised. 
" If you will not have me for a friend," exclaimed Helie, 
** you shall learn to fear me as an enemy." *' 60^" re- 
ptied the king, " and do thy worst t." 

The next summer William was hunting in the New 
Forest in Hampshire, when a messenger arrived to in- 

« Chron. Sax. S04 Order. 713. 764. Al.Bev.148. Malm. 70. 
t Oxderio.769.771— 773. 
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form him, that Helie had defeated ihe Nraiiiaiis, and 
surprised the city of Mans ; that the inhahitante had 
again acknowledged him for their eail; and that the 
garrison, shut up in the castle, would soon he reduced 
to extremity. The impatienee of the king could hardty 
wait for the conclusion of the tale, when, crying out to 
lus attendants, ''Let those that love me,folkrv,'' he rode 
precipitately to the sea shore, and emharked in the first 
vessel whidi he found. The master remonstrated tiiat 
the weather was stormy, and the passage dangerous^ 
"Hold thy peace,*' said William, "kings are never 
" drowned.'* He landed the next day at Barfleur, as- 
sembled his troops, and advanced with such n^fiidity, 
that Helie could scarcely find time to save himself by 
flight. The king ravaged the lands of his enemies, and 
returned to England *. 

II. Of the hostilities between England and Scotland 
the blame must rest with the king of Scots, who lost his 
^ Q^ life in the contest. William was in Normandy prosecut- 
lOQl.ing his designs against Robert, when Malcolm sudd^ily 
crossed the frontiers, and gratified the rapacity of h^ 
followers with the spoil of the northern counties. After 
the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of Eng- 
land undertook to revenge the insult. As he march^ 
through Durham, he restored the bishop <^ that see. 
His fleet was dispersed in a storm ; but his cavalry tra- 
versed the Lothians, and penetrated as for as the great 
river, which Jhe Scots called ** the water t." (Sept 25.) 
The hostile armies were ranged on the opposUe ^ores ; 
and the two kings had mutually defied each other, when 
a peace was conduded through the mediation of Robert 




Ham, " and If you get the better, by the &ce of Lucca (hia usual oath)« 
** I Wtll demand no return tor your freedom.** This appears to me no more 
than a aecond version of the conversation mentbned above. On the death 
ofWilUam. Helie Moofvted his earldom. OrdericTSi. 
t Order. 701. 
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of Normandy on the one side, and of Edgar» the ethel^ « 
ing, cm the other. Maleohn submitted to do homage to 
the English monarch, and to render him the services 
which he had rendered to his father ; and William en^ 
gaged to grant to the Scottish king ^ twelve manors, 
and the annual pension of twelve marks of gold, which 
he had ei\joyed imder the Conqueror *, Nor was the in- 
terest of the etheling foi^tten in the negotiation. He 
was permitted to return to England, and obtained a dis- 
tinguished ]^ce in the court of William. 

Two hundred years had elapsed since Carlisle was laid 
in ruins by the Northmen. When the conqueror re- 
turned from his Scottish expedition, he found it in the 
possession of one of his barons, and admiring the situa- 
tion, ordered it to be fortified. William adopted the 
policy of his father. He visited the spot, expelled 
Dolphin, the lord of the district, peopled the city with a 
cokmy of Englishmen from the southern counties, and 
built a castle for their protection t. It is possible that, 
as Cumberland was formerly held by the heir of the 
{Scottish crown, Malcolm might consider the settlement 
of an English colony at Carlisle as an invasion of his 
rights : it is certain that a new quarrel was created be- 
tween the two nations, of which we know not the origin 
nor the particulars. The Scottish king was invited or sum- 
nioned to attend WilUam's court at Gloucester ; and at 
his arrival (Aug. 8,) found himself excluded from the a. d. 
loyal presence, unless he would consent to plead his 1093. 
^use, and submit to the judgment of the English barons. 
Malcolm indignantly rejected the proposal. The kings 

^ The mention offhefetvrelTe manors will brinffto the readei*! recol- 
lection the twelve vflhe, which Edgar had given to Kenneth, that he might 
have habitations of his own when he was on his journey to attend the 
AOgUfih court (See the reign of Edgar. toL L p. 225). Some question has 
wen raised as tu the place where the kings met, because the Chronicle 
**y>> that Malcolm ** came out of Scotland into Ix)thian in England.'* 
^ofOD. p. 197. Perhaps the difficulty will disappear, when we recollect 
"tat by the writers of this age the name of Scotland was cofkfined to the 
*w>itory lyins north of the Forth. 
. i West. m. Chron. Sax. 198. 
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of Scotland, he said, had never been accustomed 'ito do 
^ right'* to the kings of England but on the borden ot 
the two realms, and according to the joint decision c^ 
the barons of both countries*. He retired in anger» 
assembled his retainers, and burst with a numerous tatee 
into Northumberland, where he perished, a victim to the 
wiles of his enemy, perhaps to the treachery of his own 
subjects. The Scottish army was surprised by Robert 
Mowbray. (Nov. 13.) Malcolm fell by the sword €i 
Morel, Mowbray's steward : his eldest son Edwardshaied 
the &te of his father : and of the Aigitives who escaped 
the pursuit of their foes, the greater number was lost in 
the waters of the Alne and die Tweed. The bodies of 
the king and his son were buried by peasants in the 
abbey of Tinmouth ; and the mournful intelligence has- 
tened the death of his consort, queen Margaret, who sur- 
vived her husband only four dayst. 

The children of Malcolm, too young to assert their 
rights, sought the protection of their uncle the etheling 
E^ar in England : and the Scottish sceptre was seized 
by the ambition of Donald Bane, the brother of the de- 
ceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan* 
a son, perhaps illegitimate, of Malcolm, who had long re* 
sided as an hostage in the En^ish court. The nephew, 
with the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved 
too strong for the undo ; and Donald secreted himself 
in the highlands, till the murder of Duncan by Malpeit^ 
earl of Mearns, replaced in his hands the reins of go- 
vernment He held them only three years. The ethel- 

•Rectitodinem been. Alar. Bev. 139. Sim. Dob. S1& Flor. 6ff . 
Thisexprewion bu been ei^bdned, to do bomage. It neuis,to sBsver ttm 
any alleged fiuloreiii the peilbmwiioe of feudal tenrieea. 

tChioii.Saz.197— 19». Sim. Sia Otdeiie. 70L The Scottiah hiato- 
riana pretend that Malet^ waa killed at the aiege of Alnwick by Um per> 
idy of the gofrtnat, who* pretending to ottet him the key* of the plaee at 
tiie endof a apear. poahed the apear into bia braia It may be granted 
that tiiere waa aomething diagiaeefol in the tranaaetion hem Ihe espRa. 
rfona of Orderie, (701,) and ol the Chnmicle (beawykene. 199) : bnttke 
Seottiah aeeoont aeema hioonaiatont with the bet, that the bodiea at Mal- 
colm and Edward were frand on the ground by peaaanta, and buried by 
llMraat lynemonth, • amridciable diatance from AlmndL 
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ing hj order of the English king conducted an army ' 

into Scotland, seated his nephew Edgar on the throne, 
88 feudatory to Williipi, and restored the children of his 
sister Margaret to their former honours. Donald, who ^jiP' 
had been taken in his flight, and committed to prison, 
died of grief*. 

IIL Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of 
Wales, the natives had acknowledged themselves the 
vaasaU of the king of England : but their ancient hosti- 
lity was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plun- 
der, with the chance of impunity, led them repeatedly to 
ravage the neighbouring counties. To repress their 
inroads the ck>nqueror had ordered castles to be built on 
the borders, which he intrusted to the care of officers, 
denominated marquesses, or lords of the marches t. 
These marches were the constant theatre of predatory 
var&re and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the natives 
of every district in Wales rose in arms : the isle of An- 
glesey was reduced; and Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire, from one extremity to the other, were 
desolated with fire and sword. The next year the in- ^^ ^^ 
snrgents surprised the castle of Montgomery, and mas-io95. 
sicred the inhabitants. The resentment of William 
urged him to retaliate ; and, in imitation of Harold, he 
und^took to traverse the whole principality at the head 
of an army. But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was 
fll adapted to the invasion of a rugged and mountainous 
country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to oppose his 
progress : but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward 
his rear, and cut $lS his detachments ; and when the 
ki^g, after a slow and tedious march of five weeks, had 
reached the mountains of Snowdun, he found to his 

* ClnoD. Sax. 199. 201. SOS. Malm. 89. Sim. 219. Flor. 646. The 
contemporaTy chroniclers represent Duncan as soliciting and obtaining 
from William a gra nt ofihe kingdom of Scotland. Ut ei return soi patris 
ooneederet. 'petilt et impetravit; illiqoe fldelitatem juravit Sim. Don. 
219. Flor. 646. See also Etfaelred, 343. Edgar was " king holding of 
"kmgWiUiam.*' Chroa Sax, 206. 

tOxderic,670. 
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mortification that the loss of the conquerors exeeeded 
that of the vanquished. The next year the lords of the 
marches prosecuted the war hy ravaging the lands in 
the neighhourhood ; and the following summer the king 
resumed his operations, but with Mmilar results. The 
loss of men, of horses, and of baggage, convinced him 
of the inutility of the enterprise. He retired out of 
Wales in despair, adopted the policy of his ^Either, and 
by drawing a chain of castles round the country, endea- 
voured to put a stop to the incursions of these restless 
and inaccessible enemies *. 
A.i>. IV. The most powerful of the Anglo-Norman barons 
1095. was Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland. He had 
inherited from his uncle the bishop of Coutances no 
fewer than two hundred and eighty manors : the first 
families in the nation were aUied to him by blood or 
afiinity ; and his command in the north had placed at 
his disposal the services of a numerous and warlike po- 
pulation. By his orders four Norwegian merchantmen 
pf considerable value had been detained and plundered; 
and when the king, at the petition of the owners, sum- 
moned him to answer for the ofience, the royal mandate 
was repeatedly slighted and disobeyed. William under- 
took to chastise the insolence of his vassal ; his rapidi^ 
disconcerted the friends of the earl : the principal of the 
Northumbrian chieftains were surprised and made pri- 
soners ; and the strong castle of Tinmouth after a siege 
of two months was compelled to surrender. Still from 
the walls of Bamborough Mowbray continued to defy the 
arms of his sovereign : noci did William undertake the 
bbpeless task of reducing that impregnable fortress: 
but, in the vicinity erected another castle, which he ap- 
propriately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neigh- 
bour. At length the earl was decoyed fh)m his asylum* 
An insidious offer to betray into his hands the town of 
Newcastle induced him to quit Bamborough in the dead 

•Chion.Saz.S03.4»S. 8im.Sl«. Malm. 68. . 
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of the night with no more than thirty horsemen. The 
garrison of Malvoisin immediately followed: the gates of 
Newcastle were shut ; and the earl fled from his pur- 
suers to the monastery of St. Oswin. During five days 
he valiantly defended himself against the repeated as- 
saults of a superior enemy : on the sixth he was wounded 
in the leg, and made prisoner. The captive hy the royal 
order was conducted to Bamhorough, and his countess 
Matilda was invited to a parley. From the walls she 
beheld her lord in bonds with the executioner by his 
side, prepared to put out his eyes, if she revised to sur- 
render the fortress. Her affection (they had been mar- 
ried only three months) subdued her repugnance ; the 
gates were thrown open ; and Morell, the governor, to 
ingratiate himself with the conqueror, revealed the par^ 
ticulars of an extensive and dangerous conspiracy to 
place on the throne Stephen of Albemarle, brother to 
Judith of infamous memory. Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury, 
purchased his pardon for three thousand pounds : Walter 
de Lacy escaped to the continent ; Odo, earl of Holder- 
uess, forfeited his estates and was imprisoned : Mowbray 
himself was condemned to perpetual confinement, and 
lived near thirty years in the castle of Windsor. Wil- 
liam, count of £u, a near relation of the king, fought his 
accuser, was Vanquished, and lost his eyes. The &te of 
William of Alderic, the king's godfieither, excited more 
Commiseration. He was sentenced to be hanged : but 
^e integrity of his hfe, and his asseverations at the gal- 
lows, convinced the public that he was innocent *. 

V. At the death of the Odnqueror the royal treasury 
of Winchester contained sixty thousand pounds of sil^%r, 
besides gold, and precious stones t : and, if to this sum 
we add the annual revenue of the crown, we may safely 
pronounce William to have been at his accession a most 

• Chron. Sax- 203-204. Sim. 921. Orderic. 703, 70i. Alur. Bev. Ul, 
142. Bromp. 993. The count D'Eu cncatus et extesticolatiu est. Malm» 
30. 

tlngalf,106. 
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Opulent monarcli. But no accumulation of wealth how- 
ever large, no supply however abundant, could equal 
the waste of his pitxligality. He spurned at restraint ; 
and in his dress and table, in his pleasures and presenta^ 
left fkr behind him the most extravagant of his contem- 
poraries *. Immense sums were lavished in purchasing 
or rewarding the services of foreigners, who, whatever 
might be their country or their character, were assured 
of receiving a gracious welcome from the king of £ng* 
land t. "When his resources began to f^il, the deficiency 
was suppUed by extortion : nor was there any expedient, 
however base or unjust, which he hesitated, for a mo- 
ment, to adopt if it served to replenish his coffers. The 
authority which archbishop Lanfranc derived from his 
age and station contributed to check for a few years the 
royal extravagance ; but the death of that prelate in 
1089 removed every restraint; and, in the place of an 
importunate monitor, the king substituted a rapacious 
and remorseless minister. Ralf (afterwards sumamed 
the Flambard, or devouring torch) was a Norman cler- 
gyman of obscure birth, of ready wit, dissolute morals, 
and insatiable ambition. He had followed the court of 
the Conqueror, and first attracted notice in the capadty 
of a public informer. From the service of Maurice^ 
bishop of London, he passed to that of ^William ; who 
soon discovered his merit, and gradually raised him to 
* the highest situation in the kingdom, by appointing him 
to the offices of royal chaplain, treasurer, and justiciary. 
The minister was sensible, that to retain the &vour, it 
was necessary to flatter the jpces of his master ; and his 
vqgenuity was successfully employed in devising new 
methods of raising money. The liberty of hunting was 
circumscribed by additional penalties ; to multiply fines 
new offences were created; capital punishments were 

* Malm. 69. He tells xm that the king reftised a pair of hose becaiue 
ibeyhad oogt only three shilling*; and put on a worse pair, when ma 
diamberlain assured him that they had cost a,|nark. Ibid. 

i He was. according to 8i]fer,mixabiliB miUtuin mercator et aolidator. 
Vit.Lttd.Giossi,S83. 
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c<Hnmuted for pecuniary mulcts ; and another survey of 
the kingdom was ordered, to raise the land tax of those 
estates which had heen under-rated in the record of 
Domesday. By these arts Flamhard earned the eulo* 
gium, wUch was pronounced on him by the king, that 
be was the only man who, to please a master, was willing 
to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind *• 

If, however, he eluded that vengeance, his preserva<> 
tasm was owing more to his good fortune, than to the 
protection of William. One day, as he was walking by 
the side of the Thames, Ceroid, a mariner who had for- 
merly been in his service, but now pretended to be a 
messenger firom the bishop of London, requested him to 
step into a boat, and visit that prelate, whom he repre- 
sented as lying at the point of death in a villa on the op- 
posite bank. Unsuspicious of danger, Flamhard com- 
plied ; but, when the boat had conveyed him a little way 
down the river, he was forcibly put on board a ship, and 
carried out to sea. Fortunately a storm arose : the men 
who had ei^aged to murder him quarrelled ; Gerold 
was induced by promises and entreaties to put him on 
shore ; and on the third day, to the terror and amaze- 
ment of his enemies, he appeared in his usual place at 
court As a compensation he obtained the bishopric of 
Durham : but the king was not in the habit of confer^ 
ring benefits without a return ; and the fiivourite, to 
prove his gratitude, made him a present of one thousand * 
pounds t. 

In the payment of this sum Flamhard had been caught 
in his own toils ; though, iLgratuitous promotion could 
be hoped for, under a prince like William, he m^fbt 
have expected it, who to his other claims of remunera- 
tion added the merit of having discovered a new and pro- 
ductive source of revenue in the custody and sale of the 
vacant abbeys and bishoprics. Before the Conquest, on 

fMaIm.69. 158L Orderie, 078. 788. 
iAng.8ae.L70fi. Knyg htoo, S389. Simeon, 2S^ 
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the demise of an abbot or prelate, die care of the tem* 
poralities devolved on the diocesan or the archbishop; 
under the Conqueror it was intrusted to a clergyman ^ 
pointed by the king, and compelled to render an exact 
account of his administration to the next incumb^*. 
Flambard pronounced both these customs an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the crown. He contended that the 
prelacies were fiefs held of the king, the revenues of 
which, on the death of the actual tenant, ought to revert 
to the sovereign, till he, of his special grace, bestowed 
them on a new abbot or bishop. Acting on these princi- 
ples, he took every vacant prelacy under his own car& 
Inferior officers were appointed to administer the ten^ 
ralities for the benefit of the crown ; by these the lands 
and profits were farmed out to speculators by public 
auction ; and the existing tenant, sensible that he might 
at any moment be ejected at the suit of a higher bid^, 
lost no time in converting his bargain into a source of 
the greatest possible advantage. The reader maf easily 
conceive the extortions and dilapidations which were the 
invariable consequences of so iniquitous a system. The 
monks and the clergy belonging to the church were often 
compelled to seek a precarious subsistence fitmi the 
charity of strangers ; and the men of the pielate, those 
who held their lands of the diurch, were generally re- 
duced to the lowest degree of penury. Nor did the mis* 
chief end here. Wealth so easily acquired was not easily 
surrendered : William kept the vacant bishoprics and' 
abbeys for several years in his own possession ; and, if he 
consented at last to name a successor, it was previously 
unfierstood that the new prelate should pay a sum into 
tiie exchequer, proportionate to the value of the be- 
nefice t. 
During Lent, in the fourth year after the demise of 

•Orderic,516.679. Pet. Blei. contin. HI. Alnr. Ber. 143. 

f Orderio. 783. 774. .The kins at his death had in his hands one arch- 
Idshopric. lour bishoprics, and eleven abbeys, all of which had been let out 
to turn, Bles. IIL 
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lanfranc, the king w^ taken dangerously ill ; and he,who 
in health had set at defiance the laws of God and man, 
began to tr^nhle at the prohahle approach of death. The 
ce]ebrated Anselm, a native of Aoust in Piedmont, an^ 
abbot of Bee in Normandy, had at this period acciden- 
tally arrived in England, where he had heen invited hy 
Hu^ earl of Chester. His reputation induced William 
p send for him to Gloucester ; and hy his advice the 
siek monarch engaged to amend his conduct, restored to 
different churches the estates of which he had unjustly 
deprived them, forgave by proclamation all offences com- 
mitted against the crown, and promised to his people, in 
the event of his recovery, an upright administration of 
justice. During his health he had frequently been soli- 
cited to nominid:e a successor to Lanfranc ; and had as 
frequently replied that he would never part with the 
ten^ralities of Canterbury till his death. The bishops 
seized the present moment to renew thdr importunities ; 
and William, in the fervour of his repentance, exclaimed 
that he gave that oflSce to Anselm. The pious monk at 
this unexpected declaration was filled with alarm and 
sadness : the vexations and inquietudes to which he was 
Ukelyto be exposed rushed on his mind, and he felt 
himself unequal to a perpetual contest with a prince of 
insatiable avarice, impetuous passions, and wi^ut any 
principles of morality or any respect for religion. But 
it was in vain that he repeatedly refused to acquiesce in 
the royal choice. He was dragged to the bed of the king ; 
a crosier was brought into the room ; this emblem of the 
archiepisoopal dignity was forced into his hand ; and the 
Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving lor the event. An- 
selm still protested against the violence of his election, 
and declared that it was of no avail, since he was the 
subject not of the king of England, but of the duke of 
Normandy. But the consent of Robert was easily ob- 
tained ; the archbishop of Rouen ordered him to obey ; 
a&d the reluctant abbot, after a long and violent struggle. 
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submitted to the advice of his friends and the commands 
of his superiors *, 

What Ansehn had foretold was soon realised. WiUinn 
recovered, became ashamed of his weakness, revoked 
the pardons which he had granted, and relapsed into his 
usual rapacity and despotism. Nor were his morals less 
reprehensible than his system of government. His court 
had become a constant scene of debauchery. In order 
that he might indulge his passions with less restraint, he 
refused to marry: ihe young nobility courted thefiaivonr 
of their sovereign by imitating His example ; and in the 
society of flatterers and prostitutes the decencies of life 
and the prohibitions of religion were equally exposed to 
outrage and derision t. Such conduct added force to 
the objections of Anselm, who, though he was already 
invested with the temporalities of the archbishopric, 
allowed seven months to elapse before he could be in- 
duced to do homage to the king, and receive the archie- 
piscopal consecration. He had previously required that 
all the lands of his see should be restored, and that Wil- 
liam should follow his advice in matters regarding te 
welfore of his souL . To these requests an evasive an- 
swer was returned: "That the just expectations of the 
" ardibishop should not be disappointed}." 

From the subsequent treatment of Anselm a plan ap- 
pears to have been already arranged for subduing the 
independent spirit of the new archbishop, and for ren- 
dering him the obsequious slave of the king. On the 
very day on which he entered Canterbury, and as he was 
going in procession to his cathedral, Flambard arrested 
him in the street, and summoned him to answer in the 

• Badmer. 15~ia 

t Malm. 69. Orderic, 68S. 768. Loxoria sodas taoendmn eumbat, 

Bon oecalte, aed ex impndentia coram sole. Hunt. S1& Paris. 46. Ab- 

, selm adds ; nefiuidissimam Sodomv scelos novUer in hac terradiTolgataiDf 

Jam plurimum puUnUvit, malUMoue sua immanitate foedavit. Ead. S4. 

From this passage I should infier that it was introdaoed by the Normanit 

|S«d.l8bS0.28.. 
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king's court for some imputed breach of the royal pre- 
rogative *. His tenants, duiring several months, were 
eompdled to pay their rents into the exchequer ; and 
tiiose to whom William had alienated the archiepiscopal 
Bianors were encouraged to retain them under the au- 
thority of the crown t. Though Anselm found himself 
reduced to such poverty, that the expenses of his house- 
bold were defrayed by the abbot of St. Alban's J, he was 
given to understand that the king expected a present in 
return for his promotion. With great difficulty he raised 
the sum of five hundred* pounds : but it was scornfully 
refused as unworthy the royal acceptance. " Do not, my 
** lord," said the primate, •* spurn my offer. Though 
** the first, it will not be the last, present of your arch- 
" bishop. Use me like a freeman, and I devote myself, 
" with all that I have, to your service : but if you tjeat 
•* me as a slave, you will have neither me nor mine." — 
** Cro," replied the king in a rage, ** I want neither thee 
** nor thine." Anselm departed ; and, to prove that he 
was not actuated by a spirit of parsimony, distributed the 
^^le sum to the poor $. 

He was now, in the phraseology of the court, out of 
the king's favour : but it was privately intimate.d to him, 
that on the offer of one thousand pounds all former 
causes of offence would be forgotten. The mind of An- 
aelm, superior to the temptations of hope and fear, ne- 
deeted the suggestion. The bishops had assembled at 
Hastings, to take their leave of the king previously to 
his departure for Normandy : and the primate earnestly 
requested them to reconcile him with his sovereign. 
William dictated the terms : that he should pay five hun- 
dred pounds immediately, and engage to pay five hundred 

> * Ead. SO. By similar threats and prosecutions he extorted from Bloet* 
Uahop of Linconi, no less than 5000 pounds of silver. Bromp. 98& 
. f Bromp. ibid. Ead. 20. Ep. Ansel iiL 84. 

. i Paris. Vit Abbat. 1004. 

hi Ead. SI. 22. It was, according to Anselm himself in his letter to the 
ailUbhop of Lyons, pccnnia non parva. He probalSly borrowed it | for 
dMuad^of his churcn were in such a state that tfiree years elapsed before 
he «as i&le to msintain the usual arehiepiecopal establishm^t Bad. 108* 

VOL*. IT. H 
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more within a certain tenn. Anselm replied that he 
was without money himseli^ and that his vassals, impo- 
verished hy the royal exactions, were unable to supply 
him with the sum required. " Then/* exclaimed the 
king, " as I hated him yesterday, so I hate him more to- 
'' day, and will hate him still more bitterly the longer I 
" live. He shall never be acknowledged by me for 
'* archbishop. Let him go. He need not wait hoe to 
** give me his blessing when I saiL I will not receive 

There were at the time two competitors for the pa- 
pacy, the antipope Clement, and Urban II., the legiti- 
mate successor of Gregory VH. This was a favourable 
opportunity for William, who, affecting to hesitate be- 
tween the two, refused to acknowledge either, that he 
might enjoy with less restraint the revenues of the va- 
cant prelacies f. But Anselm, in common with the Nor- 
man clergy, had admitted the authority of Urban : befi^e 
he consented to his election, he notified the circumstance 
to the king ; and he now solicited permission to receive 
fVom the pontiff the pallium, the distinguishing badge of 
the archiepiscopal dignity. At the very mention of 
Urban, William burst into a paroxysm of rage. ** Could 
'* he be ignorant that to acknowledge any prelate for 
'* pope, before he had been acknowledged by the sove* 
** reign, was a breach of allegiance ? This was the pe- 
** culiar prerogative of the kings of England : it distin- 
" guished them from other monarchs, none of whompos- 
*' sessed it. To dispute this right was to tear the crown 
'* from his head. Anselm should answer for his pre- 
*< sumption before his peers t ". The enemies <^ ^e 

• Ead. aa— 95. 

t It WM not that the EnglUh Church rejected the pepal rapretiiaey,!!!!! 
thait the bithop* had not been permitted to inquire into the claime ef 4m- 
eompetitort, and therefore suspended the}.* obedience. Quia eoram eaiio* 
nice, ouis eeeus tnnii Institutus. ab Anglis usque id temporis ignorabiftQr. 
Bad. 8S. Dubiiabant propter tllam quas aata est diseeneionem. et piOptcr 
dubitationem ilium suscipere quasi certum diflTerabaiA Epia. AnaeL A 
8S. 

t Bad. 85, 86. Of this prerogatlTe, though it had sfffuaf up u»der his 
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arehbishop now predicted that he would either be com- 
pelled to resign the mitre, or to disgrace himself by ab- 
juring the authority of the pontiff. The court was held 
at Rockingham. Every artifice was employed to shake 
his resolution : he was assailed with threats and pro- 
mises : he was accused of ingratitude ; he was reviled 
with the appellation of traitor. The last charge called 
liiin from his seat " If any man," he exclaimed, " pre- 
** tend that I violate the faith which I have sworn to the 
** king, because I will not reject the authority of the 
** bishop of Rome, let him come forward, and he will 
** find me prepared in the name of Grod to answer him 
" as I ought *.*' The challenge was not accepted : but 
the king, turning to the bishops, ordered them to depose 
him. They answered that it was not in their power* 
He commanded them to abjure his authority, and they 
complied. He then called on the lay barons to imitate 
the example of the prelates ; but they, to his utter dis- 
comfiture, refused. Disconcerted and enraged, he put 
off the decision of the question for two months ; and 
calling the bishops around him, successively interrogated 
each in what sense he had abjured the authority of An- 
selm? Some replied unconditionally; and these he 
called his friends, and ordered to sit down. Others said 
that they had abjured it only inasmuch as the primate 
acknowledged a pope, who had not yet been acknow- 
ledged by the English church. These were commanded 
to quit the hall, with the assurance that they had for- 
feited the royal favour. To repurchase it, each was 
compelled to make the king a valuable present t. 

If I have entered into these details, it was that the 
reader might the more easily appreciate the character of 

ftUier, Flambud said, that it wasprocipuum in omni dominatioDe fUa, et 
quo eum cunetis regibus praestare certum erat. Id. S9. 

• Id. 28,29. Anaelm has been bUafted for having given to \h€ pc^ 
^viak t^ debate, the titles of bishop of bishops, prince of all men, and 
MmW the great cotinoiL Whoever will peruse the original, will be oott- 
viae^tliat the eharge has been made by mistake. It is to Christ, not to 
thepo9#^ ^^^ ^^ archbishop applied these expressions. See Eadmer, 
p.27; tld.d0, 31. 

h2 
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William, and notice the proceedings in these arbitrary 
i**«J5 courts of justice. There was something ludicrous in the 
result of the contest The king sent clandestinely a 
messenger to Rome, acknowledged without solicitation 
the authority of Urban, privately procured from him the 
pallium, and after several firuitless attempts to sell it, at 
last allowed it to be given to the archbishop. But, though 
Ansehn was in this instance successful, he had still 
reason to regret the tranquillity of his cell. The hatred 
which rankled in the breast of the king was often visible 
in his conduct ; and he suffered no opportunity to escape 
of thwarting the endeavours, and wounding the feelii^ 
of the primate. In defiance of his remonstrances, W3- 
liam retained possession of the vacant benefices ; pre- 
vented the convocation of synods ; refused to restore the 
manors belonging to the see of Canterbury ; and after an 
expedition into Wales, cited the archbishop before him, 
for having sent his retainers without a competent supply 
of arms and provisions. The charge is said to have been 
fUse *. But Anselm, exhausted by groundless profo- 
cations, instead of pleading his cause, solicited pe^ 
O^ mission to retire to Romet. An answer was returned 
15. that he might use his own discretion: but that if 
he left the realm, the king would immediately take 
possession of his revenues. The primate entering the 
chamber, said : *' Sir, I am going : but as this is proba- 
** bly the last time that we shall meet, I come as your 
•* father and archbishop to offer you my blessing.*' The 
king bowed his head : Anselm made over him the sign 
of the cross, and instantly retired. At Dover the royal 
officers treated him with studied indignity : in France 
and Italy he was received with every demonstration of 
respect}. 



• Fateo a iMligaii dieebatnr. Eadmer in Tit. AaaeL 883. 

4 The c(mc|u»ror had icqvired Chat no bithofi thoohl vklt Room wMunt 
hit permiMion : a rrgulatkm whkh endted the krad comnlaHit of Qt900f 
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After the departure of Anselm William persevered in 
ihe same rapacious and voluptuous career, till he was 
suddenly arrested hy death in the New Forest, where 
his hrother Richard had formerly perished. For some j*'5** 
time predictions of his approaching fate had heen circu- 
lated among the p^ple, and were readDy helieved hy 
those, whose piety he had shocked hy his dehaucheries, 
or whose hatred he had provoked by his tyranny *. Nor 
was he without apprehension himself. On the first of 
August he passed a restless night ; and his imagination 
was so disturbed 4)y dreams, that he sent for his servants 
to watch near his bed. Before sunrise Fitz-Hamon 
entered the chamber, and related to him the vision of a 
foreign monk, which was interpreted to presage some 
calamity to the king. " The man," he exclaimed with 
a forced smile, '* dreams like a monk. Give him a hun- 
" dred shillings.'' He was, however, unable to conceal 
the impression which these portent-s had made on his 
mind ^and, at the request of his friends, abandoned his 
design of hunting, and devoted the morning to business. 
At dinner he ate and drank more copiously than usual : Aug. 
his spirits revived ; and shortly afterwards he rode out 2. 
into the forest There most of his attendants successively 
left him, separating in. pursuit of game ; and about sun- 
set he was discovered by some countrymen lying on the 
ground, and weUerjuig in blood. . An arrow, the shaft of 
'^hich was broken, had .entered, his breast. The body 
was conveyed in a cart to Winchester, .where it was has- 

tumt up his reasona for leaving the kingdom: "The king would not rettortf 
**• to my church those lands belonging to it, which he had given away after 
** the death of Lantratic : he even continued to give more away notwith- 

* standing'my oppmition : he required of me grievous services, which had 
'* never been required of my predecessors : he annulled the law of God, 
"and the canonical and apostolical decisions by customs of his own crea« 
" Hon.* In such conduct I could not acquiesce without the loss of my own 

* soul: to plead against him in his own court was in vain } for no one 
" dared to assist or advise me. This then is my object in cominff to you ; 
** to beg that yon would free me fh>m the bondage of the episcopal dignity, 
"and allow me to serve God again in the tranquillity of my cell } and that 
*? Ill the next place you would provide for the churches of the Engliili 

* Mscordiug to your wisdom and the authority of your station." ■ Eadm.43 
* Orderic, 78L 
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tily buried the next morning *. Out of respect to his 
nmk a grave was allotted him in the cathedral ; but it 
was deemed indecent to honour with religious rites 
the obsequies of a prince, whose life had been so impious, 
and whose death was too sudden to encourage a hope 
that he found time to repent t. 

By whose hand the king fell, and whether by accident 
or design, are questions which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. The report, which obtained credit at the time, 
was, that William, following a wounded deer with his 
eyes, held his hand near his face to intercept the rays of 
the sun, and that at the same moment an arrow from 
the bow of Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, glancing 
from a tree, struck him in the breast It was added, 
that the unintentional homicide, spurring his horse to 
the shore, immediately crossed to the continent ; and a 
pilgrimage which he afterwards made to the Holy Land 
was attributed to remorse, and construed into a proof of 
his guilt. But Tyrrel always denied the charge ; and 
after his return, when he had nothing to hope or fear, 
deposed upon oath in the presence of Suger, abbot of St 
Denis, that he never saw the king on the day of his 
death, nor entered that part of tiie forest in which ha 
fell). If William perished by treason (a suppositioa 
not very improbable) it was politic in the assassin to fix 
the guilt on one, who was no longer in the kingdonu 
This at least is certain, that no inquiry was made into 
the cause or the manner of his death : whence we may 
infer that his successor, if he were not convinced that it 
would not bear investigation, was too well pleased with 
an event which raised him to the throne to trouble him- 
self about the means by which it was effected. 

Of the violent character of William, his rapacity, des-! 
potism, and voluptuousness, the reader will have formed 

• lUlm. 7L r Ocderic 789L 

% QuMa cam neo tiBi«rat nee tpeTmrpt. jnrejoruido nepiat andiviara* 
qnaci McroaMMtnm aMwere, qood e* die t»re in earn pnrtea ty)xm, in qm 
r«& ▼•nebator, ▼enerit, neo enm in syUa (Hnnioo vid^il. Sn^in, TiU Lnd. 
Grot.i».283L Tyrrel was an iuhabitant of Footoiw. OnLTa 
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a sufficient notioii from the preceding pages *. In per- 
son he was short and corpulent, with flaxen hair, and a 
ruddy complexion : from which last circumstance he de* 
rived the name of Rufris, or the red. In ordinary con- 
versation his utterance was slow and emharrassed ; in 
the hurry of passion precipitate and unintelligihle. He 
assiiftned in puhlic a haughty port, rolling his eyes with 
fierceness on the spectators, and endeavouring hy the 
tone of his voice and tiie tenor of his answers to intimi- 
date those who addressed him. But in private he de- 
scended to an equality with his companions, amusing 
diem with his wit, which was chiefly pointed against 
himself, and seeking to lessen the odium of his excesses, 
by making them the suhjects of laughter. 

He huilt at the expense of the neighhouring counties 
a wall round the Tower, a bridge over the Thames, and 
the great hall at Westminster. The latter was finished 
the year before his death: and when he first visited it 
after his return from Normandy, he replied to his flat- 
terers, that there was nothing in its dimensions to excite 
their wonder ; it was only the vestibule to the palace 
which he intended to raise. But in this respect he seems 
to have followed, not to have created, the taste of the 
age. During his reign structures of unusual magnifi- 
cence arose in every part of the kingdom ; and the most 
opulent proprietors sought to distinguish themselves in 
the castles which they built, and the monasteries which 
they fiounded. 

* 1 will only add the character given of him hy a eelehraied foreign, bat 
mntemporary, writer. LaadriaB et animi desideriis deditus, |>auperuiD 
intolerabiiis oppressor, eodesiaram crudelis exactor* et irreverentissimiu 
retmUM' et disupator. Soger, ibid. 
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Aecessiou of Henry — Invasion by Duke Robert — ^Henry in Normandy- 
Makes Robert prisoner — Dispute concerning Investitures — War in 
Normandy— Story of Juliana, the King's daughters-Shipwreck of hit 
son William— Settlement of the crown on Matilda— His Administration 
of Justice— Relief to the Tenants of the Crown Lands— Extortion at 
Money— Dispute respecting Legates— Death and Character of Henry— 
His Ministers— State of Leamingi 

Four years were now elapsed, since Robert of Normandy 
had abandoned his dominions in Europe.to earn a barren 
wreath of glory in the fields of Palestine. Accompanied 
by Hugh of Vermandois, and Robert of Flanders, he 
had passed the Alps, received the benediction of the pon- 
tiff at Lucca, and joined the crusaders under the walls of 
CSonstantinople. At the siege of Nice he held an im- 
portant command ; in the battle of Dorylaeum his ex- 
hortations and example sustained the fainting courage 
of the christians ; at tiie reduction of Antioch the praise 
of superior prowess was shared between him and God- 
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freyof Bouillon* : and if, during a reverse of fortune, 
he slunk with several others from the pressure of famine 
and the prospect of slavery, this temporary stain was 
effaced by his return to the army, his exploits in the 
(eld, and his services in the assault of Jerusalem. The 
crown of that city was given, to Godfrey, the most worthy 
of the confederate chieftains : but, if we may believe the 
English historians, it had been previously offered to 
Robert, who, with more wisdom than he usually dis^ 
played, preferred his European dominions to the preca- 
rioos possession of a throne surrounded by hostile and 
infidel nations t. 

By priority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the 
crown of England belonged to Robert. He had already j*j^ 
urived in Italy on his way home : but, ignorant of the 
prize that was at stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo 
Sibylla, the fair sister of William of Conversana). 
Henry, the younger brother, was on the spot : he had 
followed Rufus into the forest ; and the moment that he 
heard the king was fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to 
Winchester, to secure the royal treasures. William de 
Breteuil, to whose custody they had been intrusted, ar- 
rived at the same time, and avowed his determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince 
immediately drew his sword; and blood would have been 
shed, had not their common friends interposed, and pre- 
vailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and 
castle, he was proclaimed king ; and riding to West- 
minster, was crowned oa the Sunday, the third day after ^^^' 
the death of his brother. The ceremonial was the same 
which had been observed in the coronation of the Anglo- 

*It wa8 believ^ that Godfrey with a stroke of his sword had dirided 
tliebody of a Tark from the shoulder to the opposite haunch; and that 
Bobert by the descent of his falchion had cloven the bead and armoor of 
Ills adyersary from the crown to the breast. 

t Gerv. Tilb. apud Bouquet, XIV. 13. 

t Her Ikiher Geoffrey was the nephew of Robert the Gulseazd. Orderie, 
780. 
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Saxon kings, and was perfonned by Maurice, bishop of 
London, in the absence of Anselm and the vacancy of 
the archiepiscopal see of York *. 

On the same day care was taken to inform the nation 
of the benefits which it would derive from the accession 
of the new monarch. To strengthen the weakness of 
his claim by connecting it with the interests of the 
people, he published a charter of liberties, copies of which 
were sent to the several counties, and deposited in the 
principal monasteries. In this instrument, 1^. he le- 
stored to the church its' ancient immunities, and pro* 
mised neither to sell the vacant benefices, nor to let them 
out to ftirm, nor to retain them in his own possession for 
the benefit of his exchequer, nor to raise tallages on 
their tenants, 2°. He granted to all his barons and 
immediate vassals (and required that they should make 
the same concession to their tenants) that they might 
dispose by will of their personal property : that they 
might give their daughters and female relatives in mar* 
riage without fee or impediment, provided the intended 
husband were not his enemy : that for breaches of the 
peace and other delinquencies they should not be placed 
at the king's mercy, as in the days of his father and 
brother, but should be condemned in the sums assigned 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws : that their heirs should pay 
the customary reliefs for the livery of their lands, and 
not the arbitrary compensations which had been exacted 
by his two predecessors : that heiresses should not be 
compelled by the king to marry without the consent of 
the barons : that widows should retain their dowers, and 
not be given in marriage against their will : and that 
the wardship of minors should, together with the custody 
of their lands, be committed to their mothers, or nearest 
relations. 3^. To the nation at large he promised to put 
in force the laws of Edward the confessor, as they had 
been amended and published by his father : to levy no 

• Orderic, 782. Malm. 8a Chron. Sai . 20& 
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montage which had not been paid in the Saxon times ; 
and to punish with severity the coiners and venders of 
light monies. He exempted from all taxes and burthens 
the demesne lands of all his military tenants, forgave all 
floes due to the exchequer, and the pecuniary mulcts 
fbr ** murder** committed before his coronation ; and 
ordered, under the heaviest penalties, reparation to be 
made for all injustices perpetrated in consequence of the 
death of his brother. Such are the provisions of this 
odebrated charter: which is the more deserving of the 
reader's notice, because, by professing to abolish the 
fllegal customs introduced after the conquest, it shows 
the nature of the grievances which the nation had suf- 
fered under the two Williams. Henry, however, retained 
both the royal forests and the forest laws; but as a 
kind of apology he declared, that in this reservation he 
was guided by the advice, and had obtained the con- 
sent of his barons. He added at the same time a 
T^ beneficial charter in &vour of the citizens of Lon« 
don*. 



• Stat of Realm, L 1. Les. Sax. S3a Rie. Hagul. 310, 311. Henry's 
•hartar b a Tery important document, as it professes to restore Uie law to 
the same state in which it had been settled by William the conqueror. 
Legam regis Bdvardi vobis reddo cum illis emendationibas quibus earn 
otter meus emendavit coosilio baronum suurum. Stat St. Hence we may 
mfrr that at that period the crown derived no emolument from the custody 
9f the vacant beneflces: that it opposed no impediment to the marriage* 
«f the female relations of its tenauts : that the great council of tenants de* 
eided on the marriages of heiresses : that widows were allowed to marnr 
according to their own choice : that the custody of the heir and his lands 
was given to the mother and his near relations : that the amount of relieA 
was Dxed by law ; and that thf re were estates, called recte hsereditates, 
which p*id no relief at all : that the disposition of personal property by 
win was valid without the consent of tlte sovereign: that the personal^ 
of inteatati*s was divided by the nearest relatives : and that amerciament^ 
kf which tha personal estate of the delinquent was placed at the mercy <^ 
%ab king, were unknown. All the contrarv practices had grown op during 
ttie last years of the conqueror, and the reign of Rufus, particularly under 
the administration of Plarabard. To the charter is added a law treatise 
ia 94 chapters, drawn up by an unknown writer, evidently with the intao- 
^oa of instructing the judges in the law, as it stood in the time of Edward 
^ confessor, aiid as it was amended by William the conqueror, and bad 
now been restored 1^ Henry. Leg. Sax. S36— S83w It is hardly necessa^ 
to add, that when the king found himself lirmly seated on the throne, h# 
lenewed all the grievances which he had prevloiatly (tboUshed, 
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' Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as 
questionable as that of his late brother; policy now 
taught him to assume the zeal and severity of a reformer. 
He dismissed his mistresses ; drove from his court the 
men, who had scandalized the public by their effemi- 
nacy and debaucheries * ; and sent to hasten the re- 
turn of archbishop Anselm with expressions of the 
highest regard and veneration for his character. At the 
solicitation of the prelates he consented to marry ; and 
the object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, the 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the 
sister of Edgar the etheling ; a princess whose descent 
from the Anglo-Saxon monarchs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succession to 
his posterity. An objection was, however, made to their 
imion, which nearly defeated his hopes. The princess 
in her childhood had been entrusted to the care of her 
aunt Christina, abbess of Wilton, who, to preserve the 
chastity of her niece from the brutality of the Norman 
soldiers, had compelled her to wear the veil, and to ^ 
quent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended 
that according to the ecclesiastical canons she was no 
longer at liberty to marry : but in a synod of the prelates 



• EffoNninatos curia propeUens, lacernanim utnin noetibas in curia re* 
Btituit, qui fuerat tempore fratris intermissos. Malm. 88. Why lights had 
heen prohibited in the palaceof William, or were now restored by Henry,! 
am unable to explain. But the effoeminati are so freqiiently mentioned by 
our ancient writers, that they demand some notice. They were the fashion* 
able young men of the time, and receiTed that appellation' fh>m their 
manner of dressing, which approached to that of women. They wore tunie^ 
with deen sleeveR, and mantles with long trains. The pealu of their shoel 
(pigaciee; were stuffed with tow, of enormous length, and twisted to ind> 
tate the horn of a ram or the coils of a serpent } an improvement hXelj 
introduced by Fulk. earl of Anjou. to conceal the deformity of his feei 
Their hair was divided in firont, and combed on the shoulders, whence % 
fell in rinslets down the bacic, and was often lengthened .most prepostor- 
ously by the addition of folse curls. This mode of dressing was opposed 
by the more rigid among the clergy, particularly the manner of wearing 
the hair, which was said to have been prohibited by St. PaiU : " if a mui 
" nourish his hair, it is a shame to him." 1 Ck)r. xl 14. But after a lonof 
struggle fkshion triumphed over both the clergy and the apostle. See 
Mahnsbury (88, 99). Eadmer (23. 106)^ and Orderic (682). The latter add«i 
that they were addicted to the most abominable vices ; sodcanitads spvs- 
oitiis foBfii catamitsB. Ibid. 
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the objection was overruled in conformity with a former 
decision of archbishop Lanfrancon a similar occasion'. 
The marriage was celebrated, and the queen crowned ^^'J'* 
with the usual solemnity by Anselm, who had returned 
to England, and resumed the administration of his diio* 
cese*. 

" To satisfy the clamour of the people. Henry had com- 
mitted to the Tower Flambard, bishop of Durham, the 
obnoxious minister of the late king. The prelate lived 
sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which 
he received from the exchequer, and the presents which 
were sent to him by his friends ; and by his wit, cheerful- 
ness, and generosity, won the good will, while he lulled a. d. 
the vigilance, of his keepers. In the beginning of Pe-IKU. 
bruary he received a rope concealed in the bottom of & 
pitcher of wine. The knights who guarded him were, 
as usual, invited to dine : they drank copiously till it was 
late in the evening ; and soon after they had lain down 
to rest, Flambard, with the aid of his rope, descended 
ftom the window, was conducted by his friends to the 
sea shore, and thence escaped into Normandy f. In 
Normandy he found Duke Robert, who had married 
Sibylla, and returned to his duchy within a month after 
the death of his brother. By his former subjects he had 
been received with welcome ; but his claim to the Eng- 
lish crown, though he meant to enforce it, was postponed 
to a subsequent period. Pleasure, not power, was his 

* Eadmer, 56—58. Alured Bev. 144. From the proceedings in the 
ecrandl held on this occasion it appears, that at the time of the conquest 
there was no security for females, unless they took refuge in a convent. 
Sue pudori metueutes monasteria virginum petivere. acceptoque velo sese 
inter ipsas a tanta infomia protexere. Ead. ibid. MatildiB, traced her de- 
went from the Anglo-Saxon kings in this manner : 

Edmund, Ironside. 

Edward. 

__J 

Edgar. Margaret. 

I 
Matilda. 
tOrderic.78«. 
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pragent obfeet ; he wished to exhibit to his Nonnans the 
£ur prize which he had brought from Apnlia ; and b^ 
fi>rtiiiie» a very considerable smn, was consumed in feast- 
ings and pageantry *. But the arrival and suggestions 
of Flambard awakened his ambition, and turned bis 
thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed 
their eagerness to fight under a prince, wlio had gained 
laurels in the holy war : tenders of assistance were re- 
ceived from England ; and a powerful force of men at 
arms, archers, and footmen, were ordered to assemble in 
the neighbourhood of Tresport. On the English barons, 
who had engaged to espouse his cause, Robert de 
Belesme, William deWarenne, Ivo de Grentesmenil, 
and Walter Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest 
ibrtresses in Normandy. His object was to secure ^ir 
oo-operation ; but he had reason to regret a measure, 
which weakened his power, and ultimately caused his 
ruint. 

Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of bis 
brother ; but trembled still more at the well-known dis^ 
affection of his barons. By Robert de Meulant, the 
most trusty and favoured of his ministry, he was advised 
to make every sacrifice for the preservation of his crown ; 
to promise whatever should be asked ; to divide among 
the suspected the choicest of the royal demesnes ; and to 
wait till the hour of danger was past, when he mig^t re* 
sume these concessions, and punish the perfidy of the 
men, who had presumed to sell to their sovereign those 
services which they already owed him by their oaths. 
At Whitsuntide Henry held his court : every petition was 
granted : the charter was renewed ; and in the hands of 
Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the king 
swore £siithfully to fulfil all his engagements. His army 
was collected at Pevensey on the coast of Sussex : Ro- 

* Malmg. 86. Sibylla died in 1103 of poison administered, it was Iseliey- 
ed, by Agnes, dowager countess of Buckingham, who, as she possessed 
the affections, was also ambitious to share the honours, of the duke. 0^ 
deric, 810. Malmbury's account is different. 

i Idem, 787. 
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bert, conducted by the mariners, whom Flambard had 
debauched from their allegiance, reached the harbour 
of Portsmouth. To secure the city of Winchester becaoM 
to each prince an object of the first importance. Thou^ 
Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarkation oi 
his troops, and Henry overtook him on his march. By 
the neighbourhood of the two armies the spirit of revolt 
was again awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons : 
but the natives remained feithfiil to Henry, and Anselm 
devoted himself to his interests. He harangued the 
troops on the duty of allegiance, recalled from the camp 
of Robert some of the deserters, confirmed the wavering 
loyalty of others, and threatened the invaders with the 
sentence of excommunication. After several fruitless 
and irritating messages, Henry demanded a conference 
with his brother. The two princes met in a vacant 
space between the armies, conversed for a few minutes, 
and embraced as friends. The terms of reconciliation 
were immediately adjusted. Robert renounced all claim 
to the crown of England, and obtained in return a yearly 
pension of three thousand marks, the cession of all the 
castles which Henry possessed in Normandy, with the 
exception of Damfront, and the revocation of the judg- 
ment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced 
against his adherents. It was moreover stipulated, that 
both princes should unite to punish their respective 
enemies, and that if either died without legitimate issue, 
the survivor should be his heir. Twelve barons on each 
side swore to enforce the observance of these arti- 
cles*. 

It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to 
forget or forgive. Prevented by the treaty from chas- 
tising the public disaffection of his Anglo-Norman 
barons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private 
conduct. Spies were appointed to watch them on their 

* Eadmer, 58. Orderie, 78B. Chron. Sax. 909, 210 
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demesnes, and in their intercourse with their vassals: 
charges of real or pretended transgressions were re- 
peatedly hrought against them in the king's court , and 
each obnoxious nobleman in his turn was, justly or 
unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of the 
great families, the descendants of the warriors who had 
fought with the conqueror, the most powerful succes- 
sively disappeared; and in opposition to the others, 
Henry's jealousy selected from the needy followers of 
the court, men, whom he enriched with the spoils of the 
proscribed, and raised to an equality with the proudest 
of their rivals. To these he looked as to the strongest 
bulwarks of his throne ; for since they owed their fo^ 
tunes to his bounty, their own interest, if not their gra- 
titude, would bind them firmly to his support *. 

Among the outlaws were Robert Malet, Ivo de Grentes- 
menilt, Warenne, earl of Surrey, William, earl of Mor- 
ton and Cornwall, and Robert de Belesme, earl of 
Shrewsbury. The last, the son of the great Montgo- 
mery, deser\'es some notice. He was the most powerful 
subject in England, haughty, rapacious, and deceitful. In 
these vices he might have many equals : in cruelty he ro«t 
pre-eminent among the savages of the age. He pr« 
ferred the death to the ransom of his captives ; it ^v%s 
his delight to feast his eyes with the contortions of the 
victims, men and women, whom he had ordered to be 
impaled : he is even said to have torn out the eyes of 
his godson with his own hands, because the father of the 
boy had committed some trivial offence, and had escaped 
ftrom his vengeance $. Against this monster, not fh>m 
motives of humanity but of policy, Henry had conceived 
the most violent hatred. He was cited before the king's 

• Orderie, 804. 805. 

t Ivo was accused of having made war on his neighbonrt, qaod ta iOa 
reirione crimen est Inashatnm, nee sine gravi ultione fit expiatum. 0^ 
deric. 805. This was the great merit of the conqueror and his sons. Thef 
compelled the harons to decide tlieir controversies in Ihe king's cooxt ii^ 
•tead of wagiiw war against each other 

} Orderic. 815. 841. Ang. Sac. IL 698, 699. llalms. 89. 
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court : the conduct of his officers in Normandy as well 
as in England his words no less than his actions, were 
severely scrutinized ; and a long list of five-and-forty 
oflTences was objected to him by his accusers. The earl, 
according to custom, obtained permission to retire, that 
he might consult his friends : but instantly mounted his 
horse, fled to his earldom, summoned his retainers, and 
boldly bade defiance to the power of his prosecutor. 
Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the 
war with the investment of the castle of Arundel, which, 
after a siege of three months, surrendered by capitula- 
tion. Belesme, in the interval, had fortified Bridge- 
north on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a 
garrison of seven hundred men : but the townsmen, 
intimidate by the menaces of the king, rose upon their 
defenders, and opened the gates to the royal forces. 
Shrewsbury still remained in his possession. From that 
city to Bri(^enorth the country was covered with wood; 
and the only road ran through a narrow defile between 
two mountains, the declivities of which he had lined 
with his archers. Henry ordered the infantry, sixty 
thousand men, to open a passage : in a few days the 
Vees were felled; and a safe and spacious road con- 
*jicted the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his 
^rival despair induced Belesme to come forth on foot : 
he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror ; and 
surrendered himself at discretion. His life was spared ; 
but he was compelled to quit the kingdom, and to pro- 
mise upon oath never to return without the royal per- 
mission *. 

Hitherto the duke had religiously observed the con- 
ditions of peace. He had even on the first notice of ^^^3. 
Belesme's rebellion, ravaged the Norman estates of that 
nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of 
the outlaws was their former attachment to Ins interest, 
he unexpectedly came to England at the solicitation of 

• Otderic, 806-808. Malms. 88. Chron. Sax. 210. Flor. 650, 65i 
VOL. II. I 
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the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted himself 
to the generosity of an unfeeling hrother. He was re^ 
ceived indeed with the smile of affection, hut soon found 
that he was in reality a captive : instead of intercedii^ 
in jbvour of oth^s, he was reduced to treat for his own 
liberty ; and as the price of his ransom, gladly resigned 
his annuity of three thousand marks, which, to save the 
honour of the two princes, was received as a present by 
the queen Matilda*. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother ; and in 
his own defence he sought the friendship, and accepted 
the services, of the outlaw Belesme, who still possessed 
A. D. thirty-four castles in Normandy. Henry received the 
1 105. intelligence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance be- 
tween himself and Robert at an end, accepted, periiaps 
procured, invitations firom the enemies of the duke, and 
resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to his own 
headt. He had even the effrontery to assume (vedit 
for the purity of his motives, and to hold himself out a» 
the saviour of an afiUcted country. It may, indeed, be, 
as his panegyrists assert, that the duke was weak and 
improvident ; that he spent his time and his money in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; and submitted to be robbed by 
his mistresses and his riotous companions; that he 
suffered his barons to wage war on each others and to 
inflict every species of calamity on his subjects): still 
it will be difficult to believe that it was pity and not 
ambition, a hope to relieve the distresses of his coun* 
trymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his 
dominions, which induced Henry to unsheath the 
sword against his unfortunate brother. The first cam- 
paign passed without any important result: in the 
second the fote of Normandy was decided before the 
walls of TenchebraL The king had besieged that fo^ 
tress; and Robert on an appointed day approached 

• Chron. Sax. 911. Malms. 88. Orderic, 805. Flor. 652. 
t Chron. Sax. 91S. Orderic, 808. 8ia 
iOxdctk.8iS. 8^1. Malm.86.89i 
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with all his forces to its relief. The action was bloody Sept 
and obstinate : but Helie de la Fleche, who fought on '^®' 
the side of Henry, unexpectedly attacked the enemy in 
flank ; and the duke, the earl of Morton, Robert de 
Stuteville, Edgar the etheling*, and four hundred 
knights, fell into the hands of the conquerors. To 
some of his captives the king gave their freedom : others 
be released for a stipulated ransom ; Morton and Stute- 
ville were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The 
fate of Robert was delayed for a few weeks. His pre- 
sence was wanted to procure from his officers the sur- 
render of their trusts : as soon as he ceased to be useful, 
he was sent to England, and kept in confinement till 
death. In the course of a few weeks Belesme, through 
the interest of Helie, obtained permission to retain a 
portion of his estates ; and Flambard purchased with 
the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration of his bishop- 
ric t. Henry summoned the Norman barons to that 
city, where he was acknowledged duke without oppo- 
sition ]^ 

While the king had thus been employed in chastising 
bis enemies, and stripping an unfortunate brother othis 
dominions, he was engaged in a less successful quarrel 
with Anselm and the court of Rome concerning the 
right of investiture. To understand the subject of the 
controversy, the reader should know that according to 
ancient practice the election of bishops had generally 
depended on the testimony of the clergy and people, 
and the sufl&age of the provincial prelates. But the 
lapse of years, and the conversion of the barbarous 
nations, had introduced important innovations into this 
branch of ecclesiastical polity. The tenure of clerical, 

* Ed|^r was set at liberty bv Henry. (Chzon. Sax. S14.) It is tbe last 
time that mention is made of that prince. 

t fiadmer.Se. Malm. 89. HnntSi;. Orderio. 820->899. Thednke 
was made pii8<>ner by Galdric the king's chaplain, who was rewarded for 
his services with the bishopric of LandaflT. But this warlike prelate soon 
laeurred the hatred of the citizens^ aad was murdered in a field with flv« 
c^ his prebendaries. Ordcric, ^L 

|Orderie.8Sa83& 

I2 
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was assimilated to that of lay^ property : tbe sovereign 
assumed the right of approving of the prelate elect ; wd 
the new bishop or abbot, like the baron or knigh^ was 
compelled to swear fealty, and to do homage to his su- 
periorlord. Tlie pretensions of tlie, crown were gradu- 
ally extended. As it was the interest of the prince that 
the spiritual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his 
enemies, he reserved to himself the right of nomination; 
and in virtue of that right invested the individual whom 
hp had nominated, with the ring and crosier, the ae- 
kno^yledged emblems of episcopal and abbatial jurisdic- 
tion. The church had observed with jealousy these 
successive encroachments on her privileges: in the 
general councils of Nice in 787, and of Constantinople 
in 869, the nomination of bishops by lay authority bad 
been condemned: in 1067 the former prohibitions were 
renewed by Gregory VII. ; and ten years afterwards 
Victor III. in a synod at Beneventum added the sen- 
tence of excommunication both against the prince who 
should presume to exercise the right of investiture, and 
the prelate who should condescend to receive his tem- 
poyalties on such conditions. But it was in vain that 
the thunders of the church were directed against a 
practice enforced by sovereigns, who refused to surren- 
der a privilege enjoyed by their predecessors, and de- 
fended by prelates who were indebted to it for their 
wealth and importance. The contest between the two 
powers continued during half a century : nor was it 
.without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory 
could be amicably adjusted. 

, It should, however, be remembered that the right for 
which the sovereigns contended, had at this period de- 
generated inter a most pernicious abuse. The reader is 
already acquainted with the manner in which it had 
been exercised by William Rufus, who for his own profit 
refused on many occasions to fill the vacant benefices, 
and on others degraded the dignities of the church by 
prostituting them to the highest bidder. In France 
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and Germany similar evils existed even to a greater 
extent. In Normandy the indigence of Robert had 
suggested an improvement on the usual practice, by 
selling the reversion of bishoprics in favour of chiU 
dren, and granting for a proportionate . sum more thui 
one diocese to the same prelate *. Every good man was 
anxious to suppress these abuses ; and the zeal of the 
pontiffs was stimulated by the more virtuous of the epis^ 
copal order. Among these we must number Anselm. 
Daring his exile he had assisted at the councils of Bari 
and Rome, in which the custom of investiture had been 
again condemned, and the sentence of excommunication 
against the guilty had been renewed. At his first in* ^^ 
terview with Henry, he intimated in respectful terms if 06 
his inflexible resolution to observe the discipline ap- 
proved in these synods ; and the king avowed an equally 
£xed determination to retain, what he conceived to be, 
the lawful prerogative of his crown. He stood, however, 
at that moment on very slippery ground. Without the aid 
of the primate he knew not how to put down the parti-: 
sans, or to resist the forces of his brother Robert : it was 
more prudent to dissemble thui to throw the clergy 
Into the arms of his competitor ; and by mutual consent 
the controversy was suspended, till an answer could be 
procured from the pope; which answer, as both had 
foreseen, was unfavourable to the pretensions of the 
monarch t. It would exhaust the patience of the reader 
to descend into the particulars of this dispute ; to notice 
all the messages that were sent to Rome, and the an- 
swers returned to England; the artifices that were 
employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to 
molify, Anselm. At last, by the king's request, he 
undertook, aged and infirm as he was, a journey to Italy, 
to lay the whole controversy before the pontiflf : on his 
return he received an order to remain in banishment 

* 

* Ivon. Carnot epist 178. 179. 181. 

t See Henry*t letter to Paschal in Brompton, 999, and Paiclial*i answer 
\aEadmer,59. 
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till be should be willmg to submit to the toyHL pleasure. 
The exile retired to his friend the archbishop of Lyons, 
under whose hospitable roof he spent the three following 
years. In the interval Henry was harassed by the en- 
treaties of his barons and the murmurs of the people: 
his sister Adela, countess of Blois, and his queen Ma- 
tilda, importuned him to be reconciled to the primate ; 
and Paschal II. who had already excommunicated his 
advisers, admonished him that in a few weeks the 
same sentence would be pronounced against himself. 
The king, who was not prepared to push the dispute to 
this extremity, discovereid a willingness to relent. An- 
selm met him at the abbey of Bee ; and both, in the 
true spirit of conciliation, consented to abandon a part 
of their pretensions. As fealty and homage were civil 
duties, it was agreed that they should be exacted from 
every clergyman before he received his temporalties: 
as the ring and crosier were considered to denote spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, to which the king acknowledged that 
he had no claim, the collation of these emblems was 
suppressed *. On the whole the church gained little by 
the compromise. It might check, but did not abolish, 
the principal abuse. If Henry surrendered an unne- 
cessary ceremony, he still retained the substance. The 
right which he assumed of nominating bishops and 
abbots was left unimpaired ; and, though he promised 
not to appropriate to himself the revenues of the vacant 
benefices, he never hesitated to violate his engagement t. 

• Eadmer. 56— 91. 

t This controversy continued to emitter the life of pope PaschaL 
About three yean after the compromise with the king of Eni^liand, Henrj 
IV. of Grermany* consented to abandon the right of investiture on oondi* 
tion that the pontiff would crown him in Rome. But as soon as he was 
admitted within the walls, he seised on Paschal, conveyed him to a castie 
in the neighbourhood, and kept him in confinement for two months. To 
obtain his liberty, the pope confirmed to Henry the contested right, and 
solemnly swore never to excommunicate or molest him for hia exercbe of 
it. This acquiescence of Paschal was severely condemned ; provincial 
synods were assembled; the emperor was excommunicated ; and the 

Cope was harassed with complaints and reproofs. Unable to exculpate 
imself to the satisfaction of the more zealous of the pelatea, he coo- 
descended to appear in the council of Lateran in liU withoiit the ^nrifOI 
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Tbe poaeewion of Normandy soon involved tbe king 
in hoetilitieB with the neighbouring princes. William, 
the only son of the captive duke, was but five years old 
lit tbe time of the battle of Tenchebrai : . and Henry, 
liter caressing the boy, gave him to the custody of Helie 
de St Saen, who had married an illegitimate daughter 
of Robert. But it was suggested by his advisers that 
the yoiuig prince might at some future period claim the 
dominions of his father; and a trusty officer was de- 
spatched to surprise the castle of St. Saen, and secure 
the person of William. Helie was absent: but the a.d. 
ingenuity of his servants defeated the diligence of the 1108. 
royal messenger ; and the tutor readily abandoned his 
estates to ensure the safety of his pupil. The son 
of Robert was conducted by him from court to court ; 
and everywhere his innocence and misfortunes gained 
him partisans and protectors. Among the most powerful 
were Liouis, king of France, and Fulk, earl of Anjou. 
Louis engaged to grant to him the investiture of Nor- 
mandy, Fulk to give him his daughter Sibylla in 
marriage; promises, the performance of which was 
for the present suspended on account of his minority. 
In the meanwhile Helie de la Fleche died. Henry 
claimed his earldom of Mans as an appendage of 
Normandy : Fulk seized it in right of his wife, the 
only daughter of Helie. The former was assisted a.d. 
by his nephew Theobald, earl of Blois, the latter by 1113. 
bis superior lord the king of France. During two 
years victory seemed to oscillate between these compO'^ 
titers ; and each ephemeral success, by whomsoever it 
was gained, invariably produced the same effects, the 
pillage of the country, and the oppression of the inha- 
bitants. At length a peace was concluded, by the condi- 
tiona of which the interests of the Norman prince were 

of his dignity, and to submit his conduct to public inquiry. By order of 
Ote fathers the charter granted to Henry was burnt, and that prince was 
excommunicated. But Paschal himself, out of reverence to his oath, 
refused to pronounce tlie sentence, and persisted in that refusal till death. 
Baron, ad ann. 1111, 1113. Ma'.m. 94. 
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abandoned ; MatOda, a daughter of Fulk, was promised 
in marriage to William, the son of Henry ; and the earl 
was permitted to keep possession of Mans, as the feuda- 
A. o. tory of the English monarch. During the war the king 
^^^^* had arrested Belesme, and confined him for life in the 
castle of Wareham *. 

As William of Normandy advanced in age, the hopes 
of his partisans increased. Baldwin, earl of Flanders; 
with whom he had found an honourable retreat during 
the last five years, engaged to assist him with all his 
power ; Louis, notwithstanding the peace, was induced 
to draw the sword in the same cause; even Fulk of 
Anjou agreed to join the confoderates. All these 
princes had individually reasons to complain of Henry : 
they were willing to sanctify their resentments by 
espousing the interests of an injured orphan. Thus the 
embers of war were rekindled, and the flame stretdied 
from one extremity of Normandy to the other. During 
more than three years fortune seemed to play with the 
efforts of the combatants. At first Louis was compeOed 
to solicit the forbearance of the king of England ; then 
success upon success waited on his arms; afterwards 
Baldwin died of a slight wound received at the si^ of 
£u ; next Fulk of Anjou, induced by a considerable 
bribe, and the actual marriage of his daughter to 
Henry*s son, withdrew from the allies ; and at last the 
A.D. decisive though almost bloodless victory of BrenviUe, 
11 19* gave the superiority to the king of England. By aod^ 
dent Henry and Louis met in the vicinity of Noyon. 
Henry had five, Louis four hundred knights. The 
French fought on horseback; the English^ with the 
exception of one-fifth of their number, fought on foot: 
During the engagement both princes displayed thd 
most determined courage, and both were in the most 
imminent danger. Henry received two blows on the 
head : but though the violence of the shock foroed the 

•Orderic,837— 841. 
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bipod from his nostrils, siich was the temper of his hel- 
met that it resisted the edge of the batde-axe. Tlie 
horse of Louis was killed under him, and it was with 
diflBculty that he escaped on foot in the crowd of fugi- 
tives. His standard and one hundred and forty knights 
remained in the hands of the conquerors. William of 
Normandy was in the battle, but saved himself by 
flight*. 

An end was put to hostilities by the paternal industry 
of the pontiff, CalixttfsII. Louis, attended by the son 
of Robert, appeared in the council of Rhemes ; and in 
a speech of some eloquence had accused Henry of 
cruelty, injustice, and ambition. The royal orator was 
answ^ed by th^ archbishop of Rouen : but this prelate 
was heard with impatience, and frequently interrupted 
by the partisans of France. At the termination of the 
comicil, Calixtus himself visited Henry, to whom hfe 
was allied by descent ; and the king of England at- 
tempted to justify or palliate his conduct in the pre^ 
senceof the pope. He denied that he had taken Nor- 
mandy from his brother. That brother had previously 
lost it by his indolence and folly. AU that he himself 
bad done, was to wrest the ancient patrimony of his 
fiunily from the hands of the traitors and rebels, int6 
whose possession it had fallen. Nor was it true that 
Robert was kept in prison. He was treated as a prince 
who had retired from the cares and fotigues of govern- 
ment He lived in a royal castle, was served with 
princely magnificence, and enjoyed every amusement 
that he desi^. As for William, Henry assured the 
pontiff that he felt the affection of an uncle for the 
jovaag prince; that it had been his intention to have 
educated him with his own son ; and that he had fre- 
quently offered him an honourable asylum and three 
earldoms in England: offers which William had con- 
stantly refrised at the suggestion of men, who were 

• Oideric* 8i2— 851 Chron. Sax. 82L Hunt. 217. Malm. 90. 
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equally the enemies of the nephev and the uncle. Such 
flimsy reasoning could not deceive the penetration of 
Calixtus : hut unwilling to urge a request in which he 
foresaw that he should not succeed, be diverted tiie 
ecmversation to the subject of the war, and obtained 
from Henry an avowal of the most pacific sentiments. 
The intelligence was immediately communicated to the 
different belligerents, and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded tmder the auspices of the pontiffl Henry re- 
tained what he principally sought, the possession of 
Normandy ; and the king of France, as sovereign lord, 
received the homage of William, Henry's son, in Men of 
that of the father *. 

In perusing the history of this war, written by the 
penofOrderic, the mind is surprised at the opposite 
instances of barbarism and refinement, of cruelty and 
humanity, with which it abounds. I. The number of 
slain in the celebrated battle of Brenville amounted 
to no more than three : for, says the historian. Christian 
knights contend not for revenge, but for glory ; they 
seek not to shed the blood, but to secure the person of 
their enemy t. Their great object was to throw him on 
the ground ; and when this was effected, whether by a 
blow, or by the death of his horse, the knight, enchased 
in ponderous armour, was unable to help himself, and 
lay the unresisting prize of his adversary. H. Offices 
of civility were interchanged in the midst of hostihties : 
and the captive, who had signalized his courage, was 
often released without ransom by a generous conqueror. 
The king, after his victory, restored to Louis his charger, 
with the trappings of gold and silver ; and his son at 
the same time sent to the son of Robert valuable pre- 
sents, that the young exile might appear among foreign- 
ers with the splendour due to his birth J. HI. But 
their passions were violent and implacable : and in the 

• Orderic. 858, 859. 865. 866. Malm. 9a The grandmother of Calixtui 
was Alice, daughter of Richard II. duke of Normandy. Onleric, 84S» 
t Oideric. 854. } Id. 855. . 
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puisoit of revenge their breasts seemed to be steeled 
against every feeling of humanity. Eustace, lord of 
Breteuil, w1m> had married Juliana, one of the king's 
illegitimate daughters, had solicited the grant of a 
strong fortress, which was part of the ducal demesne. 
Henry entertained suspicions of his fidelity, but was 
unwilling to irritate him by an absolute refusaL It was 
agreed that two children, the daughters of Eustace and 
Juliana, should be given to Henry as hostages for the 
allegiance of their &ther ; and that the son of Harenc, 
the governor of the castle, should be intrusted to that 
nobleman as a pledge for the cession of the place at the 
dose of the war. Eustace was, however, dissatisfied : 
he tore out the eyes of the boy, and sent him back to 
his father. Harenc, frantic with rage, and impatient of 
revenge, demanded justice of Henry, who, unable to 
reach the person, bade him retaliate on the daughters, 
of Eustace. Their innocence, their youth, their royal de- 
scent, were of no avail : the barbarian deprived them of 
their eyes, and amputated their noses : and Henry, with 
an affectation of stoic indifference, loaded him with pre- 
sents, and sent him back to resume the command. The 
task of revenge now devolved on Juliana, who deemed 
her &ther the author of the sufferings of her daughters. 
Unable to keep Breteuil against the royal forces, she 
retired into the citadel ; abandoned by the garrison, she 
requested a parley with the king; and, as he approached 
the wall, pointed an arrow and discharged it at his 
breast Her want of skill saved her from tho guilt of 
actual parricide ; and necessity compelled her to sur- 
render at discretion. Had Henry pardoned her, he 
might perhaps have claimed the praise of magnanimity : 
but the punishment, which he inflicted, was ludicrous 
in itself^ and disgraceful to its author. He closed the 
gate, removed the draw-bridge, and sent her a peremp- 
tory order to quit the castle immediately. Juliana was 
compelled to let herself down without assistance from 
the rampart into the broad moat, which surrounded 
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the fortress, and. to wade througb the water, which rose 
to her waist. At each step she had to break the ice 
around her, and to suffer the taunts and ridicule of the 
soldiers, who were drawn out to witness this singular 
spectacle *. 

The ambition of the king was now gratified. His 
foreign fi)es had been compelled to solicit peace: hi^ 
Norman enemies had been crushed by the weight of 
his arms ; and, if further security were wanting, it had 
been obtained by the investiture of the duchy which 
had been granted to his son William. After an ab^ 
sence of four years he resolved to return in triumph to 
A. D. Bngland. At Barfleur he was met by a Norman ma- 
1120.riner, called Fitz-Stephen, who offbred him a mark of 
gold, and solicited the honour of conveying him in his 
vessel "the White Ship.** It was, he observed, new, 
and manned with fifty most able seamen. His fiither 
had carried the king*s Neither when he sailed to the 
conquest of England; and the service by which he held 
his fee, was that of providing for the passage of his 
sovereign. Henry replied that he had already choseil 
a vessel for himself; but that he would confide his son 
and his treasures to the care of Fitz-Stephen. With 
the young prince (he was in his eighteenth year) em- 
barked lus brother Richard and his sister Adela, both 
natural children of Henry, the earl of Chester and his 
countess the king's niece, sixteen other noble ladies, 
and one hundred and forty knights. They spent some 
hours on deck in feasting and dancing, and distributed 
three barrels of wine among the crew : but the riot and 
intoxication which prevailed about sunset, induced the 
more prudent to quit the vessel, and return to the 
shore. Henry had set sail as soon as the tide would 
permit. William, after a long delay, ordered Fitr- 

• Orderio. 854. 855. Eustace was a bastard, and had seised the lands 
of his fether. to the prejudice of the lawful heir. id. 810. HnntingdoQ 
attributes to Henry himself the punishment inflicted on his grand-daugh* 
ters. Neptinm suarum oculot erui fecit. Angi Sac ii '"" 
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Stephen to foUow his father. Immediately eyery sail 
WBs untied, every oar was plied: !but amid the music 
and revelling the care of the helm was neglected, and the 
!* White Ship," carried away by the current, suddenly 
struck against a rock *. The rapid influx of the water acU 
monished the gay and heedless company of their alarming 
situation. By Fitz-Stephen the prince was immediately 
bwered into a boat, and told to row back to the land: 
but the shrieks of his sister recalled him to the wrecks 
a{id the boat sank under the, multitude that poured into 
it In a short time the vessel itself went down, and 
three hundred persons were buried in the waves. A 
young nobleman Geoffrey de L'aigle, and Berold, a 
butcher of Rouen, alone saved themselves by clinging 
to the top of the mast. After a few minutes the unfor- 
tunate Fitz-Stephen swam towards them, inquired for 
the prince, and being told that he had perished, plunged 
under the water. Geoffrey, benumbed by the cold of a 
November night, was soon washed away, and, as he 
sank, uttered a prayer for the safety of his companion : 
Berold retained his hold, was rescued in the morning 
by a fishing boat, and related the particulars of this 
doleful catastrophe. Henry had arrived at Southamp- 
ton, and frequently expressed his surprise at the tardi- 
ness of his son. The first intelligence was conveyed to 
Theobald of Blois, who communicated it to his friends, 
but dared not inform the king. The next morning the 
fetal secret was revealed by a young page who threw 
himself in tears at his feet At the shock Henry sank 
to the ground, but recovering himself, affected a display 
of fortitude, which he did not feel. He talked of sub- 
mission to the dispensations of Providence: but the 
wound had penetrated deep into his heart: his grief 
gradually subsided into a settled melancholy ; and it is 
said that from that day he was never observed to smile t. 

* The earrent is called to this day the Oatfterac, and is occasioned by a 
W ledge of rock running out into the sea, in the commune of Gatteville, 
about a mile and a half horn the port of Barfleur. 

t Orderia. 867-869. Chron. Sax. 228. Simeon. 242 
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Matilda, by the death of her husband, became a widow ■ 
at the age of twelve^ within six months after her mar- 
riage. By Henry she was treated with the affection of 
a parent : but at the demand of her fother returned to 
Anjou, and ten years afterwards put on the veil in the 
convent of Fontevraud *. 

By the generality of the nation the loss of the prince 
was not regretted. From the arrogance and violence of 
his youth men had learned to fear the despotism of his 
maturer years. He was already initiated in all the 
mysteries of iniquity: and had publicly avowed on 
every occasion his contempt and hatred of the English t. 
But Henry, deprived of his only legitimate son, had 
new plans to form, new precautions to take, against the 
pretensions and attempts of his nephew. On that 
prince every eye was fixed : his virtues and misfortunes 
were the theme of general conversation ; and few men 
doubted that he would ultimately succeed to the throne. 
Fulk of Anjou, whom the king had offended by refusing 
to return the dower of Matilda, affianced to him his 
younger daughter Sibylla, and gave him the earldom of 
Mans ; while the most power^l barons of Normandy, 
Amauri of Montfort, and Walleran, the young earl of 
Mellent, undertook to assist him on the first opportunity 
with all their forces and infiuence. Henry by his spies 
was informed of the most secret motions of his enemies. 
In the court of Anjou he employed threats, and pro- 
mises, and biibes, to prevent the intended marriage : he 
even undertook to prove that the two parties, William 
and Sibylla, were relations within the prohibited de- 
grees of consanguinity $. In Normandy he suddenly 

• Orderic. 875. 

f Displicebat autem mihi, says a writer who knew him» nirains circa 
«am cultus, et nimins in eo fastus— semper de fiistiffio superbo tamlda* 
cogitabftt Huntingdon, in Ang. Sac; it 696. I wUl add what he and 
Another ancient writer say of him and his companions. Omnes aut fere 
omnes sodomitiea labe dicehitniBrt et eniDt» ineiiti. Hunt. 818. Filins 
regis et socii soi inoomparabili snperliia tumidi, luxuriaa et libidinit onmt 
tabe maculatt Gervas. 1939. 

t Chroa. Sax. 2aL Malau. 99. Oad. 883. According to him they 
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landed with a numerous body of English forces; sum^ a.d. 
moned his barons to attend him; and without commu^^^'^^- 
nicating his intentions to any individual, marched out 
of Rouen on a Sunday after dinner, with the whole 
army. Hugo of Montfort, one of the chief conspirators, 
was immediately called before the king, and ordered to 
sarrender his castle. He assented with apparent cheer- 
fulness, and was despatched with an escort to give 
orders to the garrison : but in passing through a wood, 
he suddenly turned down an unfrequented path, escaped 
hk pursuers, reached Montfort, and ordered his re- 
tainers to hold it against all the power of Henry. For 
some time they complied with the will of their lord : 
but at length, despairing of succour, surrendered upon 
terms. From Montfort the king proceeded to Pont- 
Audemer, a strong fortress defended by one hundred' 
and forty knights : but a tower of wood was constructed 
twenty-four feet higher than the walls ; and the archers 
from its summit so annoyed the besieged, that after a 
defence of seven weeks, they were compelled to open 
the gates. The next year he was still more fortunate. 
As the insurgent barons were returning firom a suc- 
cessful expedition, they were opposed by Ranulf of 
Bayeux^ and William of Tankerville, with a body of 
men selected from the neighbouring garrisons. The a.d. 
battle was gained, and the war terminated by forty lj24. 
English archers. These, as the enemy charged, drew ^t"^* 
their bows : the foremost horses were slain ; others fell 
over them ; and the rest of the insurgents, seeing the 
concision, immediately fled. Eighty knights in their 
vmour were found lying on the ground ; and among 
them were captured the chief promoters of the rebellion. 

vete Telated in the nxth degree. But the allefration was most impudent 
oa tlw part of the king. In whatever relation Robert stood towards Fulk, 
Henry must have stood in the same. Yet he had already married his son 
to one of Folk's daughters, and afterwards moiried his daughter to one of 
valk*Bw«s. 
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Fulk immediately abandoned the cause of his intended 
son-in-law, and peace was once more restored *. 

The life of William, the son of Robert, was an alte^ 
nating series of elevation and depression. If the sudden 
fate of his cousin had awakened his hopes, they were 
soon defeated by the sagacity and promptitude of his 
imcle : but he was amply repaid for. the disappointment 
by the bounty of Louis, who in lieu of Sibylla, bestowed 
on him the hand of his sister-in-law, and gave for her 
portion Chaumont, Pontoise, and the Vexin on the 
borders of Normandy; whence, by his proximity, he 
was enabled to encourage his partisans, and to keep 
alive the spirit of opposition to Henry t. Soon afte^ 
wards Charles the good, earl of Flanders, and the suo- 
A.D. cesser of Baldwin, was assassinated. He was at his 
1127, devotions in a church at Bruges, when Burchiurd de 
^*'' risle suddenly assailed him with a body of armed men, 
' and murdered him at the foot of the altar. On the first 
intelligence of this event, William of Ipres surrounded 
the walls with his retainers : the king of France fol- 
lowed with a formidable force ; and after a siege of five 
weeks the gates were burst open, and the assassins were 
precipitated over the battlements of the castle. William 
had accompanied his benefactor, and received from him 
the investiture of the earldom, which he could justly 
claim as the representative of Matilda his grandmother, 
the daughter of Baldwin V.^. Thus again by the ca- 
price of fortune was he raised to a high degree of power, 
and placed in a situation the most favourable for the 
conquest of Normandy. Henry began to tremble for 
the safety of his continental possessions $. 

It is now time to notice the measures by which that 
monarch had sought to perpetuate the succession in his 

• Orderic 875—880. Simeon, 850. Chron. Sax. 937. 
f Ord. 884. % I^id. Hunt 91 . 

§ Se diadema regni amissurum pro certo putabat. Hunt. Ang. Sac 
iL6»9. 
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own family. Matilda had' brought lum two children, 
a son, William, whose premature fate the reader has 
already witnessed, and a daughter, Alice, who after- 
wards assumed the name of her mother *, For the last 
twelve years of her life the queen resided at Westmin- 
ster, deprived of the society of her husband, but sur- 
iDunded with the parade of royalty, and an object of 
veneration in the eyes of the people, by whom she was 
generally denominated Molde, the goodt. The purity 
of her character was beyond the reach of suspicion : 
acts of benevolence, and exercises of devotion, occupied 
ber time ; and to listen to the chants of minstrels and 
the verses of poets formed her principal amusement 
One £itult she is said to have had. She was liberal 
beyond her means ; and her officers, to supply the cur- 
rent of her munificence, were occasionally compelled to 
oppress her vassals];. By her death in 1118 the king 
found himself at liberty to contract another marriage : 
but the restraints of wedlock did not acCord with his 
love of pleasure, and inconstancy of affection; nor did 
he think of a second -wife till the loss of his son, the 
etheling, had brought the succession vnthin the grasp of 
his nephew. To defeat the hopes of that prince he a.d. 
offered his hand to Adelais, the daughter of Geoffrey, 11^^* 
duke of Louvain, and niece to pope CaJUxtus, a princess ^ 
whose chief recommendation was her youth and beauty^. 
Their union proved without issue ; and after a delay of 
three years, he formed the resolution of settling the 

* She !■ called jEibeliee in the Saxon Cfaronicle (S3(0{ the same name 
irith Adela, Adelais, and AUoe. About this period Matilda became a 
bvounte appellation, probably because it was that of the conqueror's 
couort. The original name ot Henry's qneen was Editha, which slie 
■Aerwards exchanged Ibr Matilda. 

j Rndbome. 276. t Malms. 93. 

I Badmer, 196. Philippe de Thana, a contemporary poet, calls her, 
" A«U hele femme." MS. Nero. A. 5. Hontingdon sings h&t (waise In 
the fbUowing not inelegant lines: 

Quid diadema tibi, pnlehenima, quid tibi gemma? 

Pallet gemma tibi, nee diadema nitet: 
Omamenta cave : nec qoidqoam lominis inde 

Aocipls: ilia mieant Inmine dara too.— ifwit. S18. 

VOL. If. K 
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down on his daughter Maud, who had married Henry 
IV . of (Jennany, and by the death of her husband was 
lately become a widow. In the pursmt of this object it 
was necessary fbr the king to subdue the reluetance both 
of the princess herself^ and of the English barons. 
Maud was unwilling to quit a country in which she 
possessed a noble dower, for a precarious and disputed 
succession ; and the barons revolted from the idea of a 
fbmale reign, a species of government new in the annals 
both of England and Normandy. The empress, how- 
ever, submitted to the peremptory commands of her 
ftither, and was met on her arrival by her uncle Davi<i 
king of Scotland. The acquiescence of the more pow- 
erful barons had been prepared by presents and pro- 
mises : Ibr greater security, Robert, the captive duke of 
Normandy, was removed from Devizes to Cardiff, from 
the custody of the bishop of Sarum to that of Robert of 
Caen, earl of Gloucester, the king's natural and ft- 
vourite son ; and a general assembly was summoned of 
A. D. the prelates, and chief tenants of the crown. Before 

1 126. them Henry lamented the premature death of his son, 
^^* and proposed his daughtw Maud as presumptive heiress 

* to the succession. She united, be observed, in her 
veins the blood of the Anglo-Saxon with that of the 
Norman princes. By her mother she was descended, 
through a long line of sovereigns, from Egbert and 
Cerdic: her father was the reigning king, and her 
uncle and grandfother had been the two last monarchs 
of England. Whatever might be the sentiments of his 
hearers, no one ventured to incur his resentment by 
hazarding an objection : the empress was unanimously 
pronounced the next heir, in the event of her father 
dying without male issue; and first the clergy, then 
t^e l^ty, swore to maintain her succession. Among the 
laity the precedence was given to her uncle David 
^ ,), on account of his regal character. The second place 

1127. was disputed betwten Stephen, earl of Boulogne, and 
Robert, earl of Gloucester. The former was the king*s 
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nephew by Mb sister Adelt, and had been bom in tawAil 
wedlock : the latter was Henry's son, Imtof spurious 
hit^ ; and the point to be decided was, whetW pre* 
oedeaee was due to legitimacy of descent, or to> |noxi- 
mity of blood. In the present times it would not 
admit of a doubt : even then, though the reigmng ^ 
mfly derived its claim firom a bastard, the questicm was 
determined in ftrour of Stephen. But these noblemen 
had in view a secret, and more important object Net* 
withstanifing the precautions of Henry, the sueeession 
of Maud was considered very uncertain : both St^hen 
fmd Robert loohed ^rward to the crown ; and on that 
account eadi was anxious to be declared the first prmce 
of the blood*. 

The reader has noticed the constant solicitude of 
^nry to secure the friendship of Fulk, count of Anjou. 
That nobleman had lately resigned his European states 
to bis ^dest son, and had accepted the more brilliant 
but precarious dignity of king of Jerusalem. Henry 
offered with eagerness the hand of Matilda to G^eoffirey 
the reigning earL The marriage was negociated in 
secret: its publication excited the kmd complaints of 
the English and Norman barons. They claimed a 
right to be consulted in the disposal of their future 
sovereign; and many declared that they looked on 
Aemselves as released from the obligation of their oath 
by the duplicity of the king: He disregarded their 
murmurs, and applauded Ins own policy, which had 
thus connected the interests of the Plantagenets with 
the interests of his own fcimily t. 

Still it was impossible for him to contemplate without 
^squietude the increasing fame and power of his ne- 
phew the earl of Flanders, whose ruin he deemed ne- 
cessary both for his own tranquillity, and the future 
security of his daughter. William had justly, but per- 

* Malm. NoveL 99. Chron. Sax. 231. 

t Malm. 99. Hunt. 919. They were called Plantai^enets from their 
deriee, a sprig of broon, or plauto do> geo^t. 

r2 
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haps'itnprudently, punished the hdurderers of hit pre- 
decessor. Their friends soi^ht to be revenged on the 
new earl : at their suggestion Thierry, landgrave of 
Alsace, advanced a claim to the succession ; and Henry 
engaged to support him with all the power of England 
and Normandy. Lisle, Ghent, and several other places 
were perfidiously surrendered to Thierry ; but William 
displayed his wonted activity and courage, and com- 
pletely defeated his antagonist under the walls of Alost 
Unfortunately, after the battle, and at the very gate of 
the town, he received a thrust in the hand from the 
pike of a foot-soldier. The wound was slight, and there- 
A.D. fore neglected: a mortification ensued; and the ex- 
1 128. piring prince was conveyed to the monastery of St. Omer. 
There, from his death-bed, he wrote to Henry, recom- 
J Illy mending to the clemency of his uncle the Norman 
^^* barons, who had followed the fortunes of him, whom 
they deemed their legitimate prince. The king, when 
he had nothing more to fear from the pretensions of his 
nephew (for William left no issue) granted his request, 
and by this affectation of generosity won the attach- 
ment of his Norman subjects *. 

Thus, by the aid of accident and the resources of his 
own genius, had Henry triumphed over every obstacle 
that appeared to oppose his wi^es. Still it was not his 
lot to reap the fruit of his labours. The very measure 
on which he had founded his expectations of tranquillity 
proved a constant source of disquietude. It was with re- 
luctance that Maud had condescended to marry Geoffrey. 
To exchange the state of an empress for the lower con- 
dition of a countess of Anjou, and to be subjected to the 
wild and wayward caprice of a boy of sixteen, hurt and 
irritated her feelings. Geoffrey, on the other part, had 
inherited the uncontrollable spirit of his progenitors: 
he disdained to soothe, and made it his aim to subdue the 
pride of his wife. They quarrelled, separated, and Maud 

« HMt 219. Ang. Sws. U. e»7. Chxon. 8iiz.S3S. Oxdnk, 885^88& 
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i^aired to England to soliok Uie protection of her 
fiitiier. A year . elapsed in fruitless negociations. At 
l^gth the earl condescended to express a wish for the 
retiim of his wife, and a reconciliation was apparently 
effected. If the successive hirths of three grandsons* 
Henry, Greoffrey, and William, were to the king subjects 
of joy, he was equally chagrined by the conduct of his 
aoiHn-law, who demanded the present possession of 
Normandy in virtue of a previous promise, and mani- 
fested his displeasure at the refusal of Henry by repeated 
insults. Neither did Maud act the part of a mediatrix. 

I Disliking her husband, she endeavoured to widen the 
breach by offending Greoffrey herself, and seeking by 
her reports to irritate her father. These family broils 
detained the king in Normandy, and occupied his atten- 
tion during the last years of his reign *. • 

But though- he resided so frequently on the continent, 
and was so anxious to secure his transmarine posses- 
sions, be did not neglect the government of his kingdom 
of England, by far the most valuable portion of his do- 
nunions. The administration of justice, and the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity, were objects which 
he had constantly at heart, and which he earnestly re- 

I commended to the vigilance of his officers. I. It is pro- 
bable that the Normans despised the courts of law of 
Anglo-Saxon institution. Henry, however, ordered the 
ancient county courts and hundred courts to be held on 
the same days, and during the same terms, and in the 
flame places, as had been the custom before the con- 
quest ; and that all pleas respecting real property, unless 
the parties were tenants in chief of the crown, should 
be determined in the courts of the hundredth II. The 
severity, with which he punished the more flagrant vio- 
lations of the lavTS, was a source of terror and amaze- 
ment to his subjects, who believed him to be the " lion 
" of justice,*' described in the pretended prophecies of 

• Malm. 100. Hant.S29. Hov.sys. Orderic,900. 
t IfewBym-i. 18. 
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Merlin *. When he came to Hie threna, rdbberjr aad 
rapine were erimes preyaleoMt in every proviace.(^ the 
kingdom : befoire his death they beeaaie ee xnre, that 
« whosoever/' says the Saxon chronicle in the lai^inge 
of the time* *' bore his burthen of gold and silver, no 
" man durst si^ to himaught but good t.*' On (ne eo- 
casion, when the justiciary Ralph Basaet held -a court at 
fiunoot in Leioestershiie, no fewer than fiurty^ur rob- 
bers were condcvnned and executed {. This was in the 
year 1024, when neither interest nor presents could save 
the malefactor &om dea& or mutilaticm: but ajfter- 
wards, whether it was that the neotssi^ -of rigour had 
decreased with the firequenoy of crime, or that the love 
of money began to 4>redcHninate over the love of justice, 
pecuniary compensations, whidi had been abolished in 
the beginning of Henry^s reign, wiere again accepted in 
jUen of corporal punidiment $• 

IIL Under the Saxon dynasty the license to coin 
money had been fiumed out to different individuals m 
•the principal boroughs, who with the dies received thdr 
instructions from the royal treasury. By the conqucoor 
and his son Ru&s the same custom had been continued: 
and these persons, by debasing the quality, or diminish- 
ing the weight, of the sdver pennies amassed consider- 
able wealth, and at the same time screened themselvtas 
from punishment by frequent and valuable presents to 
the jnonajreh. Henry, in the charter which he granted 
at his accession, had engaged to jredress this gnevano& 
fiy the <Saxon laws the .offender was condemned to sujGGer 
Ihe amputation of the right hand, which, as a memorial 
of the mme, was affixed with nails to the door of his 
house. To tibe loss of the hand or that of the eyes, which 
he sometimes substituted in its place, the king added the 
punishment of castration. The inhabitants of borough^ 
the principal merchants of the time, were sworn to watdb 

* Bromp. 998. Joan. Salis. Polycrat, tL 16. 
i Ghron. Smz. 227. t ^^ ^28. i BCalui. 9].- 
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over Uie poriQr of the ooin* aod to proseeute delinquents ; 
and the same penalty was denounced against those who 
attempted to pass, as agaiuit those who £il)ncatecl,pen» 
nies of inferior value*. Still the evil eontinued to in* 
crease, till in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, it had 
become so universal, that hardly one penny in twelve 
was taken in the market The royal indignation now 
feU on the coiners. By a general precept they were all a.d. 
summoned to appear at the court of exchequer in Win* 1125. 
Chester. Each in rotation was examined before the 
bishop of Salisbury, the treasurer, who, if he judged him 
guflty, ordered him to be taken to a neighbouring I4>art- 
ment, where he immediately suffered the punishment 
prescribed by law. Of more than fifty, who obeyed the 
summons, four only escaped t. This severity would, it 
was hoped, intimidate the future £eibricators of money : 
and we may presume that to remedy the evil of the mo* 
ment a new coinage was issued, and the old withdrawn 
firom circulation $. 

IV. Another grievance, which had been constantly 
increasing during the two last reigns, had grown out of 
the royal claim of purveyance. Whenever the king 
moved from place to place, he was attended by a number 
of prelates, barons, and officers ; each of whom was fol* 
lowed by a long train of dependants. All these expected 
to be maintained at the expense of the country through 
which they passed. Hence the progress of the court 
was like the progress of a hostile army ; and the devas- 
tation which the king's followers are said to have caused 
would hardly deserve credit, were it not attested by con* 

• Leg. Sax. 305. Hov. 971 New Rytner, L IS. 

f Cbron. Sax. SS8, S29. 
. ^ The i^ennies had hiUierto bona on the leTerae the iiDpreesion of a 
eioss, whicb divided them into halves and quarters* and fbr oonvenienee 
they were occasionally cut according to the Unes df this crosa into half- 

gnnies and farihings. As many persons refused to talu! good silver after 
e penny had been cut, the king ordered, that for the niture both kali- 
nennies and farttdngs diould be coined circular, like the pennies, and b« 
m that form a legal tender wliich no one should refuse with impunity. 
(Eadmer, 94. Sim. 8H whose text should be coneeted &om HovedM. 
870.) • 
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temporary and unexceptionable wrkers. They w^e ae- 
oixstomed to enter without ceremony the houses <^ the 
farmers and husbandmen ; to live -at free quarters ; and 
in the insolence of superiority, to sell, burn, or waste, 
what they could not consume. The miserahle inhabit- 
ants saw their com andcattie carried away, and Hieir 
wives and daughters insulted before their faces ; and, if 
they dared to remonstrate, their presumption was pu- , •^ 
nished, often by the conflagration of their houses, some- 
times by mutilation, and occasionally by death. Hence 
the approach of the king to any district was a signal to 
the natives to conceal their effects, and flee to the woods ; 
and the solitude of the country wherever he turned, at 
length convinced him of the magnitude of the evil, and 
warned him to apply an effectual remedy. A commis- 
sion of judges was appointed : the attendants on the 
court were examined before them ; and the more guilty 
were punished by the loss of an eye, or of a hand^ or oif 
a foot The fote of these delinquents impressed a salu- 
tary terror on their fellows ; and similar enormities were 
seldom repeated during the remainder of the king's 
reign*. 

V. If Henry thus relieved his subjects in genera], he 
was equally just to the complaints of his own tenants. 
It has been already observed that in most counties a 
c(m8iderable portion'of land was the property of the 
crown, the occupiers of which were bound to pay their 
rents in kind for the support of the royal household. 
This obligation imposed on the tenants, what they 
deemed a heavy burthen, the necessity of transporting in 
many cases the produce of their farms to a considerable 

•Chroii.SML818. Malm. 91. EadaeMM. Qu» justitia in pluibot 
▼1m; cnteroi integritatem sui amantes, ab aliorum Issione detenebat 
imd. From this and similar ezpresfioni in our ancient writers, it would 
appear that thepunishment of mutUation was thought more useftil than 
»at of death. The latter might strike more at the moment ; but the sight 
f? ^!S conflned to few, and: the impression which it made was soon ob. 
iIr*'^^T_iT"* *"® culprit who had suffered mutilation carried aboutwith 
AUnthee^enoeofhis punishment during Hfe. and daily admonished aU 
WHO saw him of the consequences of TiolatSig the Uws. 
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diaftanee : but it was sooa comvaxited for another, which 
they found it still more difficult to support. After the 
king began to . reside priocipally on the continent, pay- 
ments in kind were no longer wanted, and payments in 
money were demanded. Had these been determined 
according to an equitable rate, the change would have 
been a benefit ; but they were left to the discretion or 
caprice of the royal officers, who were careful to enrich 
themselves by the oppression of the tenants. The latter 
harassed the king with repeated remonstrances, and on 
some occasions surrendered to him their ploughs, as a 
proof of their inability to continue the labours of agri* 
culture under the existing burthens. Henry consulted 
his ministers, ai^d a remedy was easily devised. A new 
survey was made of the royal demesnes: a certain and 
equitable reAt in money was fixed by the commissioners; 
sud the tenants were ordered to account annually with 
the sheriff, whose duty it waste pay the receipts into the 
exchequer *. 

VL It ^ould, however, be observed, that the equity 
and humanity of the king were of a very questionable 
description. As long as his own interests were not con* 
cemed, he showed no reluctance to check or punish the 
exactions or rapacity of others : but in the pursuit of his 
own aggrandisement, he scrupled not to trample on 
every consideration of justice, and to sport with the for^* 
tones and happiness of his subjects. His system of con-^ 
Cental policy involved him in enormous expenses ; for 
^ooney was the principal weapon with which he fought ; 
snd he had seldom recourse to arms till he had tried* 
^ efficacy of bribes and. promises. Hence he was con- 
stoutly haunted with apprehensions of poverty; and his 
Biinisters were employed in devising the means to acquit 
^ past, and to provide for his ftiture engagements. 
The danegelt, at the rate of twelve pennies in the hide. 
^^ continued during the whole of his reign : an addi** 

•Vid. Seld.Spiea.adEad]n.916,S17. 
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tkmal aid of three shfllings pw hide vas requiied on 
occasion of the marriage of his danght^ Matilda; and 
yearly oom]^ats of new and excessive exactimis mm 
he read in almost CTery page o( the Saxon annaliflt^J 
The science of taxation was then in its in&ney. To ease^ 
hy equalizing the burthen, nerer entered into the tiioughls 
of the financiers of the age : a certain sum of money was 
Wanted by the king ; it was wrung by the strong hand 
of power from the reluctant grasp of the subject Hie 
collectors, says Eadmer, seemed to have no feelings of 
humanity or justice. If a man were without money, he 
waff cast into prison, or forced to flee from the oountiy ; 
his goods were sold ; the doors of his house carried away ; 
and the slender remains of his property exposed to iite 
mercy of every passenger. If a man hadmon^, be was 
harassed with threats of prosecution for imaginary of- 
fsnces, till he had surrendered all that he possessed; 
for no one dared to enter into litigation with his sove- 
reign ; or by refusing to pay the present demand, subject 
himself to the immediiUe loss of his whole {ooperty. 
Yet, adds the historian, there are many who will think 
little of such enormities ; so much have we been hab^ 
tuated to them under the two last monarchst. 

Hie ecclesiastical history of this period furnishes mti 
merous instances of royal rapacity. In the charter which 
the king had published at his accession he solemnly mt 
gaged neither to sell the vacant benefices, nor to apply 
their profits to lus own use. This promise was violated 
as soon as it could be done with impunity. That tiie 
oiown might enjoy the episcopal revenues, the bishoprics 
of Norwidi and Ely were kept without prelates for threes 
those of Canterbury, Durham, and Hereford, for five* 
years. At his coronation he had promoted to the see d 

•Cluoa.Sax.2ll.S12.S13»etseq. Hunt SI7. 218. S19L Bromp^lOOL 
f Bad. 83. * Ood ktumn,'* says the Saxon chronid^ "iKnr v^jvstlf 
** this miserable people is dealt witlu Krst they are deprived of their |i» 
** petty, and thmi they are pat to death. If a man possesses any thing* ii ' 
«* u taken f^om him : if he has nothing, he is left to poish hj Csbubb.* 
Chron. Sax. 888. 
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poiilieal jnriafictioii over their churcbes*. In lus return 
he presided at Westminster in a council of the English 
pPBiates, inth forty abbots and most of the other d^i- 
tsrioL Se^ente^i caamis of discipline were enacted at ^^ 
his suggestion, tiiie ot^ect of which was to enforce the 
celibacy of the dergy, and to abolish simoniaoal elections 
and CQ^raote t. William, archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
CMqioied CrNsa in his return to Rome ; and, though 
heconld not prerail on the pontiff to surrender his claim 
of sending envoys to the English church, obtained for 
himsdf a grant of the legatine authority both in England 
ad Seotlaad $. Soon sLfterwards he convoked a national ^ ^ 
i^nod, and pfoblisked sererol canons of discipline, similar ] {29. 
iambitaiioe to those of Crema; but with some yaria-Sep. 
tisns, that they might not appear to rest on the autho-,29. 
rity of that eardinaL When Honorius died, the success 
sioatothe papacy was disputed between two competi- 
tors, Innocent and Anaclet; and Henry, in opposition to 
the advioe of his bishops, was persuaded by the celebrated 
8t Bernard to espouse the cause of the former. He/^i^ 
met Innocent at Chaitres, fell at his feet, and promised 
^"te obedience of a dutiful son $. This pontiff con- 
fined the grant of his predecessor to the archlnshop of 
teterbury, who, in quality d metropolitan and legate • 

T^eq«M«fC^miialu« boeo nadsrad wifamww by ttw pea of Hub^ 
u^mi, who maintains in the most positive terms that on the veiy ni|;ht 
^■uiedissoAntion of tke council he was detected in the commission of the 
'■nice, which he had so severely condemned in othos. Cum meretrioe 
■•tereepttts est Res apertissima negari non potnit. Hunt 219. The 
luie story is told, on the authority of Huntingdon, by Hoveden i96i\ 
Muton a015). and Hemiogford (S76). It is. however; singular that he 
*MWld be the only contemporary writer who mentions the &ct. It seems 
^liate been unknown to the centinuator of Florence, who relates in detail 
wea^ of the Synod fG6l){ and to Simeoo, who adds many other particulars 
tf Ctema's legation (»2); and also to Gervase, whose enmity to the cardinal 
ginte itself in the strotupest colours (1663). The tales of the later writers, 
We^auiuter (S40). and the monk of Winohester (Aug. Sac L S9X). are 
we ndicttlons to deserve mention. 

|8ee the bull in Wharton (Aug. Sac. i. 799), though he inppoees. ezio- 
""ptuiy, that it was prior to the legation of Crema. 

I Ben. BoBsmO. inter.op. S. Bern. I99L Soger, vit Lod. Cfeu. 
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eontinued to govern the En^^iBh ohureh during the re^ 
mainder of Henry's reign *. 

Robert, the unfortunate Duke of Normandy, had nev 
spent eigfat-and-thirty years in captivity. According .to 
some historians he bore his confinement with impa* 
tience ; and by an unsuccessful attempt to escape, pro- 
yoked his brother to deprive him of sight t. ¥&r the 
honour of human nature we may hope that the latter 
part of the account is fiilse : the more so, as it is not 
supported by contemporary authority. If Henry ma^ 
be believed, the reader has already heard him boast of 
the splendour and comfort enjoyed by his captive ; and 
Malmsbury (but Malmsbury wrote to the son of Henry, 
and therefore was disposed to panegyrize <the father) 
seems to confirm this statement, when he assures ut 
that the duke was allowed every indulgence compatible 
^i?4 ^^^ ^* security % Robert died at the age of eighty in 
"^the castle of Cardiff in Wales}. 

Henry did not survive his brother more than a year 
He had been hunting near St. Denis le Froment in 
i^ D. Normandy, and at his return was seized with an acute 
1 135. fever. On the third day, despairing of his recoveiy, he 
Nov. sent for the archbishop of Rouen, from whom he re- 
^* eeived the sacraments of the eucharist and extreme 
unction. The earls of Gloucester, Surrey, and Leices- 
ter, and the rest of the nobility assembled roUnd his bed, 
and if their presence he pronounced his last will. I be- 

* Wharton (Ang. Sac. i. 798) <• very wvere on the memcny of this per 
late, whom he accnses of baTiog. by the acceptance of the legathie antbo* 
rity, lubverted the independence of his chorch, and ensUyed it to that of 
Eone. Had William indeed believed, with Wharton, that the pope preil> 
onsly possesMd no iuriadiction in England, he would have deeervea tldt 
eensore : bat he acknowledged, like hu predeceesort, the papal ■iilhwlli 
(See Malm. 119—116), and, if he objected to the adminion of foreign 1^ 
gatei in England, it was, not because the church of Canterbury was Indi^ 
pendent, but because the authoiibr of legate had been prerioosly gmaled 
oy the popes to the archbishop of Canterbury. Inauditum sciUeet in ftl- 
tannia cunoti scientes, quemllbethominem supra m vices apotloiiemsgertn 
nisi solum archiepiscopum Cantuarie. EatiLsS. See the grants to the 
archbbhopa Tatwine, Flegmund, and Dunstan, in Mahnsbury de PWt ijL 

fParis,6«. }Malm.87. f Orderic, 898. 900. 
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Oh the Q^er it was alleged, that bjr the grants of former 
popes the archbishop of Canterbury was entitled to the 
authority of papal legate within the kingdom; and that 
no instance was known of such authority having been 
exercised by a foreign ecclesiastic, unless it were at the 
ex[Hre8B request of the sovereign *. This answer was but 
partially correct. In the earliest ages of the Anglo- 
Saxon church we find the archbishop of Canterbury in- 
vested with the title of envoy of the apostolic see t : but 
Hie history of the same ages furnishes several instances 
of l^^ates, who were sent from Rome to reform the 
English clergy, and who in virtue of the papal commis- 
sion assembled councils and promulgated laws of eccle- 
siastical discipline];. The question was debated during 
a great portion of Henry's reign. Some legates were 
induced by threats or promises to return without at- 
tempting to land. Others were received, and introduced 
to the ^g> who by gifts and remonstrances prevailed 
m them to waive the exercise of their authority. Per- 
haps they were unwilling to offend a prince who loaded 
them with presents ; perhaps they feared to compromise 
their character, by entering into a contest of doubtfhl 
issue. At length Paschal II. sent an earnest expostula- 
tion to the king and the prelates. He complained that 
without the royal license neither his letters nor envoys 
were admitted into the kingdom ; that no causes or ap- 
peals were carried before the apostolic see ; and that in 
consequence men of worthless character were promoted 
to benefices, and by their conduct encouraged the growth 
of those abuses which it was their duty to extirpate $. 
This expostulation was followed by a legate of the name 
of Anselm. On his arrival in Normandy, the English jji^ 
bishops were hastily assembled; and by their advice 
Ralph, the metropolitan, undertook a journey to Rome, 
lo plead in person the privileges of his church. After 

♦ Ead. Sa lia 128. f Edd. Tit VHlf. alt 

IJIed.iT.i8. WULCoiLLlie. fEmd.lii.Hfli 
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an absence (!^ two yean he retonied. Siekness and ^ 
wars in Italy had prevented him from seeing the ponliii 
and he brought with him no more than an evasiTe leHsr, 
in yhich, though the privileges of theehureh of Canter- 
bury were confirmed, no mention was made of tiie nA 
point in dispute *. If we may believe our national h»* 
torians, the king was more successfiil than his ar^ 
bishop ; and in an interview with Calixtus, the seoand 
of the successors of Paschal, at Crisors* obtained the con* 
U20 ^''°^**^^'^ ^^ *^® privilege for whieh he eontrndedf. 
* Inhere is, however, reason to doubt the aecuraey of tlm 
statement ; for alter a short interval, the cardim^ Peter, 
the son of a powerful Roman prince, arrived in France 
^ jj with the lofty title of legate of the apostolic see in tbe 
1122.^^^^ in Britain, in Ireland, and in the Orkneys. 
Henry received him with much ceremony in London, 
but observed tD him, that he would never surr^sder te 
rights of his crown ; that were he inclined to <fo 8o» stS , 
it would be necessary to obtain the consent of thepnl 
lates, the barons, and the whole kingdom ; and ihi^ it 
was impossible to convene such an assembly as long as 
the nation was engaged in hostilities with the Welsh. 
Peter assented tD 3ie reasons of the king; and on his 
return to the coast was attended by a numerous escort, 
and gratified with valuable presents $. Calixtus appears 
to have been dissatisfied with the conduct of this legate, 
and appointed the cardinal John of Crema to succeed 
him in the same capacity. His mission was delayed by 
the death of the pope ; but on a renewal of the appoint- 
ment by Honorius II. he advanced as fieur as Normandy^ 
where he was detained by the orders of Henry. After 
a long negociation he obtained permission to proceed ; 
traversed the kingdom in great pomp; and met the king 
A. D. of Scotland at Roxburgh. There he held a sjmod of 
1 125. Scottish bishops, to inquire into the controversy between 
them and the archbishop of York, who claimed metro- 

• Bad. 120. ' t Bad. 125. 126. J Bad. 137. 138.' 
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Winchester his chanoellor, William Oiffnrd. Scxm td^ 
tefiwaidft he extorted from the new prelate the sum of 
dght hundred marks. He Talued the revenue (^ lieh- 
fieM at three thousand marks, and compelled Roger.the 
ffei&ew of Geoffirey £>edington» to pay that sum bnbre 
he would name him to the hishopric. Crerold had been 
made abbot of Tewkesbury. Unable to satisfy the re- 
peated demands of t^ king, he was necessitated to resign 
his abbey. Gilbert bishop of London had acquired Urn 
rq>utation of a careful and opulent prelate. At his 
death all his treasures were seized for the ben^t of the 
wown*. From the manner in which these iniquitous 
proceedings are casually mentioned by the contemporary 
writers, we may reasonably infer that they were not of 
very rare occurrence. 

I will add another, and morO singular instance. The 
trader has already noticed the attempt of archbishop 
ponstan to restore, during the reign of Edgar, the an- 
lient discipline of the celibacy of the clergy. The exe- 
cation of the canons which he published on that subject 
was suspended during the invasion of the Danes i!lnder 
Sweyn, and v<ras afterwards neglected under Canute and 
his successors. When Lanfranc had been promoted to 
the see of Canterbury, he resolved to imitate the conduct 
(^Dunstan, but at the same time was careful to temper 
his zeal with moderation. In a synod, which he con- 
vened at Winchester in 1075, the village curates who 
were married received permissi(»i to retain their wives; 
but the obligation of celibacy was imposed on the higher 
and conventual clergy, and a vow of continency was re- 
quired from all future candidates for the orders of deacon 
^nd priest At the distance of six-and-twenty years ano- 
ther synod was held at Westminster by archbishop An- 
Khn. Here it was enacted that every priest and deacon 
should be obliged to observe the promise which he had 
OAade at his ordination, and that all future subdeacons 

* Sim. Daoelm. 62. 256. Ang. Sac t 297- 304 408. 609» iL 698. Ea4. 
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should be suljected to the same restramt *. . To Heniy 
it was suggested that thiscancm mi^t be converted into 
a source of revenue. A commission was in consequ^oe 
appoi^ed, with orders to inquire into the conduct of the 
dei^, and to impose a heavy fine on every individual, 
who might be found to have transgressed the regulation 
of the S3mod. The result showed that the number of 
offenders was too small to raise anj considerable sum ; 
but the king, that his expectations might not be defeat- 
ed, ordered a certain fine to be levied on every parochial 
clergyman, without regard to his guilt or innocence. 
With its amount we are not acquainted ; but the conse- 
quences prove that it must have been excessive. Some, 
through indignation at the injustice of the measure, re- 
fused, others, through poverty were unable to pay. 
Both classes were imprisoned and tortured. Their 
brethren, who remained at liberty, appealed to the <de- 
mency of the king. To the number of two hundred^ 
with their feet bare, and clad in the appropriate dress of 
their respective orders, they met him in one of the streets 
of London. He turned from them with expressions of 
insult. They next implored the intercession of the 
queen : but Matilda, with tears in her eyes, assured them 
that she did not dare to interfere t. 

The most important controversy in which Henry was 
engaged with the court of Rome regarded the admission 
of the papal legates. On the one side it was contended 
that the pope, in quality of universal pastor, had the 
right to inquire by confidential ministers into the state 
of the church in distant countries ; and that the abuses 
which had arisen from the prevalence of simoniacal elec- 
tions imperiously required the exercise of that right! 



•£acL67. 

t EacL83. 84. Some yean later lie adQpted a different plan. ThebUhofpi 
tn a conncil at London requested lifra to enforce the eelutacy of the deify 
by royal authority. He accepted the office, and abused their oonfldeiMi. 
In order to raise money, he publicly told to any, who were wiHinf to Ingr 
Ihe licenae to transgress the canons. Hov.S74. Hunt 391. ChnrntHl. 
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queath, he said, all my lands on both sides the sea to my 
daughter Matilda and her heirs for ever : and I desire 
that, when my debts have been discharged, and the 
liveries aiy^ wages of my retainers have been paid, the 
remainder of my effects may be distributed to thjj^r. tT^ 
On the seventh day of his illness he expired. His 2. 
bowels, were deposited in the church of St. Mary at 
Rouen, which had been founded by his mother: his 
body was conveyed to England, and interred in the abbey 
of Reading*. 

A contemporary writer has left us the character of 
Henry as it was differently drawn by his friends and 
enemies after his death. By the former he was ranked 
among the wisest, richest, and bravest of our monarchs : 
the latter loaded his memory with the reproach of 
cruelty, avarice, and incontinence t. To an indifferent 
observer at the present day his reign will offer little 
worthy of praise, unless it be the severity with which he 
punished offences. This was a real benefit to his people, 
as it not only contributed to extirpate the robbers by pro- 
fession, but also checked the rapacity and violence of the 
barons. Still his merit will be very equivocal. As long 
as each conviction brought with it a fine or forfeiture to 
the royal exchequer, princes were stimulated to the exe- 
cution of the laws by a sense of personal interest {. 
Henry, at the same time that he visited the injustice of 
others, scrupled not to commit injustice himself. Pro- 
bably in both cases he had in view the same object, his 
own emolument. 

The great aim of his ambition was to aggrandize his 
£imily by augmenting his possessions on the continent. 
*His success in this favourite project obtained for him the 

• Malm. 100. Orderic, 901. Episi. Pet. vener. ad Adelard. fipad Bo^- 
qaet,xv.639. 

f Hunt 321. Bex maximus ci^us ad tustitiam omnea fere piineipeg ia- 
vitantUT exemplo, cujuiin paupereamuolflcentiam.liberalitatein in ornne*, 
cuDCti reges mirari possunt potius quam velint aut yaleant imitari. BoH^ 
qnet. xiv. S48. 

X The reader will hereafter se« th^ fully exemplified i^ the eomQMssi««a 
given to the jostieiariea. ^ 

VOL. II. L 
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repotatkm of political -wisdom: but it was {mzcfaased 
at the expense of enormous snms wrung from a suf* 
fering and impoverished people. If, however, the £ng* 
lish tiius paid for acquisitions in which they had htS» 
interest, they derived from them one advantage; the 
king's attention to foreign politics rendered him anxious 
to preserve peace with his more immediate neighbours. 
He Uved 4« the most friendly terms with Alexander and 
David, successively kings of Scotiand. The former had 
married his natural daughter Sybilla ; both were the 
brothers of his wife Matilda. It was more difficult to 
repress the aetive and predatory disposition of the Welsh : 
but as often as be prepared to ohasdse their presump^ 
tion, they pacified his resentment by suboussiQn and pre- 
sents. As a cheek to this restless people he planted 
among fhem a powerfrd colony of foreignerib Many 
natives of Flanders had found settlements in England 
-under the protection of his mother Matilda ; and the 
Qumber was now doubled l^ a crowd joi emigrants* who 
bad been driven from their homes by an inundati(w of 
the Rhine. Henry placed them at first on the right 
bank of the Tweed : but afterwards collecting the old 
and new comers into one body, allotted to them for their 
1 109. residence the town of Haverfordwest wi^ the district of 
Ross in Pembrokeshire. They were a martial and in» 
dustrious people : by attention to the «iiltiTationof the 
soil and the manufecture of dolb, they g^ew in numbets 
■and opulence ; and under the protection of the fin^isk 
kings, to whom they always remained £u<bfld, delbated 
every attempt of the Welsh princes to root Ubiem mit of 
the country*. 

• Malms. 68. 89. 0«nr. 1349. Bromp. lOOa GimL Itin. Camb.84a Henry on 
t«r».ocoMioBs had entered Wales with an army: on both his nmence alone 
was sufficient to subdue all opposition. (Chron. Sax. 817. 9x3.) Sim. S49l 
He earrled the exercise of his soverei^ty farther than any of his prode- 
eessors, naming to the Welsh bishoprics, and compelling the dpw pielates 
to recehre consecration from the arehbishops of Canterbury. The faishqps 
of St David's, who had long exercisM metropolitical juris^ction over the 
greater part of Wales, submitted with much reluctance. Sometimes, by 
appealing to the pope, they reclaimed their ancient right^ but were alwayi 
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Henry was natarally snspicioiis ; and this dispositum • 
had been gready encouraged by his knowledge of the 
clandestine attempts of his enemies. On one occasion - 
the keeper of his treasures was convicted of a desig%on 
bis life : on another, while he was marching in the midst 
(^Us army towards Wales, an arrow from an unknown 
hand struck him on the breast, but was repelled by the 
temper of his cuirass*. Alarmed by these incidents, he 
always kept on his guard, frequently dianged his apart- 
ments, and, when he retired to rest, ordered sentinels to 
be stationed at the door, and his sword and shield to be 
pilaoed near his piUowt. 

The suspicioas are generally dissembling and revenge- 
fid. Henry seldom forgot an injury, though he would 
diaguiae his enmity imder the mask of friendship. 
fttaoA, and treachery, and vic^nce, were employed to 
' ensnare those who had greatly offended him ; and their 
uioal portion was death, or blindness^ or perpetual im- 
I prisenment $. After his decease it was discovered that 
bis cousin, the earl of Moretoil, whom he had long kept 
in confinement, had also been deprived of sight $. Luke 
de Barr4, a poet, who had fought against him, wias made 
, prisoner at the close of the last war, and sentenced by 
r the king to lose his eyes. Charles the good, earl of 
Ffamders, was present, and remonstrated against so dire* 
M a punishment. It was notv he observed, the custom 
of eivilized nations to inflict bodily punishment on kni^its 

delMtted hj the tupeiior power of their adversarieft It ha» been mU that 
Haniy saljeeted the Welih ehnich to the church of Rome: but in the 
pteamngs the Welsh bishop* complain that the king had subjected their 
durah to the chvatAi of CaiUerbury, whereas it had never b^lnre been sob* 
Jaetto anydiarch but that of Rome. Usque ad Regem Henricum qui 
I sedesiam Walensieam ecdesis AngHcB snppeeuit, tolam HMtropoUtieam 
' dipitatem prseter usum pallii eeelesia Mencveniis obtinnit, nulli eeolesMS 
inorsus nisi Romanae tanlum, et ilU immediate, sicut nee Scotica. sufajee- 
tionem debena. GiraLdeJoreMenav.eooLSiL 
•Mabn.88.9). 
i Soger, vik Lud. Gross. 118. 

IBluidas odii dissimulator, sed pro tempore immodieus retributor. 
Malm. 88. Multos prodiiione oeidt, multoe dolose interfsdt. Hunk in 
Aug. Sac. ii. 6981. 
iannt.881 
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who had drawn the sword in the serniseof their lord. 
** It is not," replied Henry, '^the first time that he ham 

been in arms against me. But what is worse, he hu ^ 

made me the subject of satire, and in his poems Ins 
'* held me up to the derision of my enemies. From his 
'* example let other versifiers learn what they may ex* 
'* pect, if they offend the king of England." The cruel 
mandate was executed ; and the troubadour, in a parox- 
ysm of agony, bursting from the hands of the officers, 
dashed out his brains against the wall *. 

His dissimulation was so well known that he was mis- 
trusted even by his favourites. When Bloet, bishop ef 
Lincoln, who had for many years been one of his princi- 
pal justiciaries, was told that the king had spoken of 
him in terms of the highest commendation : '* Then,'* 
he replied, " I am undone : for I never knew him praise 
^ a man whom he did not intend to ruin." The event 
ustified his apprehensions. In an unguarded moment 
the prelate had boasted that the monastery, which he 
was building at Eynsham, should equal . that which 
Henry had founded at Reading. The words were car- 
ried to the king, and the hXi of the favourite was con- 
summated. He was immediately deprived of the office 
of justiciary : vexatious prosecutions were commenced 
against him ; by fines and extortions all his wealth was 
drawn to the royal exchequer ; and the bishop would 
A. D. probably have been compelled to resign his dignity, had 
11 23. he not died by a sudden stroke of apoplexy, as he was 
Jan. speaking to Henry t. 

Malmsbury has allotted to the king the praise of tem- 
perance and continency {. Perhaps Ms claim to the first, 
certainly his claim to the second, of these virtueis, rests 
on no other ground than the partiality of his panegyrist 
If, as many writers affirm, his death was occasioned by 
the excess with which he ate of a dish of lampreys, we 



•Orderie.880.S81. 
t Hunt. Ang. Sac. 695. Pet. Ble». IS?. | Malm. 9L 
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may £uriy doabt of his temperance: nor can the conti- 
Dfflicy of that man be much commended, who is known 
to haTe been attached to several mistresses, and of whose 
illegitimate children no fewer than seven sons, and eight 
daughters lived to the age of puberty *. Of the sons, 
Robert of Caen, earl of Gloucester, was chiefly distin- 
guished by his &ther. He will claim the attention of 
the reader in the following reign. 

The king's principal ministers were Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury, and Robert, earl of Mellent. Roger had conr 
stantly adhered to Henry in all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which that prince experienced before his accession : it 
was natural that he should rise to eminence, when his 
patton became a rich and powerful monarch. By the 
<diapter of Salisbury he was chosen bishop of that see : by 
the king he was appointed grand justiciary of the king- 
dom. On the plea that the two offices were incom- 
patiUe with eadi other, he declined the latter, till his 
seniples were removed by the joint authority of the 
pontiff and the metropolitan. To his episcopal duties he 
devoted the more early part, of the day ; the remainder 
was given to the affairs of state ; and it is no weak argu- 
nient of his merit, that though he was many years the 
Kunister of a rapacious monarch, he never incurred the 
hatred of the people. Whenever Henry left the king- 
dom, the bishop of Sarum was appointed regent ; and 
in that capacity discharged the duties of government for 
years together, to the satisfaction of his sovereign t. 

While the internal administration was confided to this 
prelate, the department of foreign politics exercised the 
abilities of the earl of Mellent He attended the king 
in all his expeditions into Normandy, and acquired the 
rqmtation of being the first statesman in Eurqie. 
Ptiuces and pontiff courted his friendship : Henry him* 
8el( though he perceived it not, was supposed to be go- 

•,*8ee tbdr namet in Speed (4Sl\ Duchesne (1072)* and SandAnd 
(Geneal. Hitt 30-33). 
fCliron.Sa3c284,5b6. Malnu.91. Hunt. Ang. Sac a 700. 
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¥eni«d by faim ; and in poiSMttOBs in England, Nor- 
mandy, and Fi^noe, reoeived daily augmentations ik^om 
ins violenoe and lapadty. Nor was his autliori^ eoo« 
fined to tke eoneems of government: he had usurped 
the empire of taste ; and every fashionable courtier imi- 
tated the dieas axid manners c^ the earl of Mettent Hit 
last illness was induced or irritated by vexation of mind. 
He had resolved to augment his wealth by marriage wi& 
an opulent heiress ; but his expeetaitions were defeated 
by the superior address of a rival. On his death-bed he 
sent fbr the archbishop of Canterbury ; and when that 
prelate exhorted him to prepare for a future life by re* 
pairing the injustices which he had committed in this, 
he hastily replied : ** I will leave to my children, what- 
'^ ever I have acquired. Let them do jusdce to those 
** whom I have injured." It is superfluous to add, that 
justice was never done*. 

These two ministers, as well as every other officer 
trusted by the king, were foreigners. He felt no grati* 
tvide for the services, and held in no estimation the abi- 
lities, q{ his native subjects. If in the hour of danger 
he appealed to their fidelity, during the time of prospe- 
rity he treated them with the most marked oontempt 
They were carefVdly exduded from every office of power 
er emolument, whether in <^urch or state. The most 
slender recommendation was sufficient to qualify a 
stranger, were he Italian, French, or »OTnian : no ser- 
vices, no talents could expiate in an Englishman the 
original sin of his nativity t. 

Henry, if we consider tiiie value of money at that pe- 
riod, was immensely rich. On occasions of ceremony, 
when he wore his crown, he imitated the parade of the 
eastern monarchs ; and before him on a table were dis- 
played the most precious of his treasures, particularly 



• Malxn& 90. Hunt Aug. Sac. ii. 698. 
' f Si Angla* erat, nulla virtus at honore aliqao dignui jadicuetor, euoi 
poterat adjnvare. Ead. 94. UO. 
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twe g«idea Tases of exfraordiaary ^moisions, and ^c^ 
pakHy enchased with jewels *. After fa» dsaft, Ms SM* 
eessor fbmtd in the ex^bequ^, be^des the plate and 
gems coQeeted by Henry and his'two predeeessorsr osie 
hundred thousand pounds ei pennies, all d just weighs 
tBid of pure silver t. So mueh wealth had enabled him 
t» indtdge his taste for aorc^tecture ; and whils& the 
eastles, which he raised on the borders of Wales, eontri- 
bated to the protection of the comitry, by repairing or 
rebmlding most of the royal palaces^ he provided fer the 
comfort and sj^endour of himself and his successors. At 
Woodstock he enclosed a spactous* psurk for deer, and 
tided a menagerie ibr wild beasts, among which Mahns- 
bury mentions lions, leopards, lynxes, eamel^ and,- what 
appears to have chiefly attracted the notice ci the histo* 
Irian, a porcupine {. But his rel^ieus fbundations prin- 
cipally displayed his magnificence. These were three 
Monasteries, two fbr regular canons at Chichester and 
l^unstable : and one for monks of the order of Clttni, 
ntaated at Reading, near the conflux of the Thames and 
the Kennet, where the great roads of the kingdom in- 
tersected each other. The wealth with which Henry 
endowed this establishment did not seduce the monks 
from the rigid observance of their rule. It was their 
custom to offer hospitality to all who passed by their con- 
sent; and it was believed that in thie entertainment of 
strangers they annually expended a much larger sum 
than was devoted to their own maintenance J. 

Before I close the history of this prince, and proceed 
to the turbulent reign of Stephen, it wiH be proper to 
notice the rapid improvement of the nation in literary 
pursuits under the conqueror and his sons. Lanfranc 
^ Anselm, the two archbishops of Canterbury, had 

_ * Thev afterwards fell into the han«l9 of Theobald, earl of Bloit. Beni. 
»w»»val in VH. S. Bern. 2011. 

t Malms. Novel 101. 
. t Maims. 91. Had. Die. 505. 

J Ukldu. 92. Fet. Bles, 126. Joan. HaguL S5d. Chron. de Danstoip^ 
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priDv^ themselves worthy of their exalted station. The 
superior knowledge of the former was universally ad- 
mitted : the attainments of his successor were of a still 
higher class. Both in their more early years had exer- 
cised the profession of teachers ; and their precepts and 
example had awakened the curiosity of the clergy, and 
kindled an ardour for learning which can hardly be pa- 
ralleled in the present s^e. Nor did this enthusiasm 
perish with its authors : it was kept alive by the honours 
which were so prodigally lavished on all, who could boast 
of literary acquirements. The sciences, which formed 
the usual course of education, were divided into two 
classes, which still retained the appellations of a more 
barbarous age, the trivium, comprising grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, and the quadrivium, or music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. It was from the works of the 
Latin writers, which had survived the wreck of the em- 
pire, that students sought to acquire the principal por- 
tion of their knowledge : but in the science of medicine, 
and the more abstruse investigations of the mathematics, 
the ancients were believed inferior to the Mohammedan 
teachers ; and many an Englishman, during the reign 
of Henry, wandered as far as the banks of the Ebro in 
Spain, that he might listen to the instructions, or trans- 
late the works, of the Arabian philosophers *, 

To the praise of the popes it must be said that, even 
in the middle ages, they were generally attentive to the 
interests of learning. The first schools had been esta- 
blished in monasteries and cathedrals by the zeal of their 
respective prelates : that they were perpetuated and im- 
proved, was owing to the regulations issued by different 
pontiffs. But now the ancient seminaries began to be 
neglected for others opened by men, who sought for 
wealth and distinction by the public display of their abi- 
lities ; and who established their schools wherever there 
was a prospect of attracting disciples. The new profes- 

• See Pet. Clan. ep. in Bibliotbedt CluntaMnsi. 1109. 1118, and Athal- 
li«ardi qqiettione* natumles perdificilet. MS. Oalba. E. 4. 
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son were soon animated wiUi a spirit of eompetitioii, 
whieh while it sharpened their Acuities, perverted the 
asefalness of their labours. There was no subject on 
which they would condescend to acknowledge their ig^ 
norance. Like their Arabian masters *, they discussed 
with equal wannth matters above their comprehension, 
or beneath their notice. .As their schools were open to 
every hearer, they had to support their peculiar opinions 
against all the subtlety and eloquence of their rivals ; 
and on many occasions were compelled to argue in de- 
spite of common sense, rather than allow themselves to 
be vanquished. Hence the art of reasoning came to be 
valued as the first of intellectual acquirements. The 
student a]^^lied assiduously to the logic of Aristotle, and 
the subtleties of his Arabian commentators ; words were 
sohstituted in the place of ideas ; multiplied and un- 
meaning distinctions bewildered the understanding ; and 
a system of scholastic disputation was introduced, which 
the celebrated abbot of Clairvaux sarcastically defined 
to be '* the art of alwajrs seeking, without ever finding, 
** the truth." * 

As the principal ecclesiastics in England were foreign- a. d. 
ers^ they imported the foreign course of studies. Thus H 10. 
Jefl&id, abbot of Croyland, procured teachers from Or- 
leans, where he had been educated, and established them 
at Cotenham, a manor belonging to his convent His 
object was to open, with their assistance, a school in the 
neighbouring town of Cambridge. At first a large bam 
snffited for tiieir accommodation: in the second year 
their disciples were so numerous, that separate depart- 
ments were allotted to each master. Early in the mom- 
mg the labours of the day were opened by brother Odo, 

* Thai we karn from Athelhraxd. ttiat If he had atodied amoBf the 
Moors die eaoaee of earthquakeik eclipaee. and tides, he had also been em- 
^oyed in inveetigating the reasons wny plants cannot be produced in Are, 
vhy the nose is made to hang over the month, why horns are not geBa. 
^^A on the human forehead, whether the stars are animals, whether in 
w«t hypothesb they have any appetite, with many other qnesdoni eqoalhr 
■Bfohtf tad important. See Athelheard'i QuastSonei^ ibid. 
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who tauglit fhe children tbe rules of grammar aocordiog 
to Priscian : at ax TmHo read lectures om the logic i 
Aristotle : nine was ^e keur allotted to brother WilliaB» 
the expounder of the rhetorical works of Cioeio and 
Quintilian : and before twelve master €rilbert explamed 
to the theological students the diftoult passages of tha 
Holy Scriptures. This account, if it be geimine^ dis* 
closes the real origin of the uniTersity of Ctounhridge*. 

There were few among the scholars of Henry's re%Q 
who did not occasionatty in^ctise the art of oompoamg in 
Latin verse. A few of then nay certainly claim tha 
praise of taste and elegance; but the majority seem to 
have aspired to no other excellence than that of adulter 
> rating the legitimate metre by the admixture of mid&( 
and final rhymes. Latin productions^ however, wera 
confined to the perusal and admiration of Latin schoka. 
The rich and the powerful, those who alone were able I0 
reward the labours of the poet» were acquainted with im 
other language than their own, the Gallo-Nmrman, vdiieh 
dince the conquest had been intiDduced into the coixrtef 
the prince, and the hall of the baron, aiid waa leaned 
and spoken by every candidate for office and powor. To 
amuse and delight these men arose a new race of vefsi- 
'fiers, who neglected Latin composition fi^ veraacate 
poetry. In their origin they were fostered by the pateott- 
ieige of the two queens of Henry, Matilda and AUca 
Malmsbury assures us that every poet hastened t<xtii0 
court of Matilda at Westminster, to read his versea to 
that princess, and to partake of her bounty: and the 
name of Alice is frequently mentioned with honour by 
the contemporary versifiers Gaimar, Beneoit, and PhAqipg 
de Thaun. The works of tl»se writers afestffl extant i& 
manuscript t: and show that their authors knew little 

*PetBles. 114 ¥Vom the mention of the Arabian Avenoes, whoie 
vorka were not then in existence, it hai been sngfcested. that the wteie 
nasaage i» a forsery, designed to exalt the antiquity of Cambrid^. Ik fa; 
however, probable that for such a purpose an earlier date would havebeen 
chosen } and the name of Averroes may have been added in the mania. 
&nd thence have slipped into tlie text ' 

t Cotton Lib. New, A. & Bib. Reg. 1& A. SI/ M88.Hafl.44BB. ' 
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oiihe inspiration of poetry. The turg:id metaphors, the 
abrupt transitions, and the rapid movements, so charao- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon muse, though conceived in 
bad taste, showed at least indications of native genius ; 
but the narratives of the Gallo-Norman poets are tame, 
prosaic, and interminahle; and their authors seem to 
bave known no heauty but the jingle of rhyme, and to 
bsvre aimed at no excellence but that of spinning out 
their story to the greatest possible length. These poems, 
however, such as they were, delighted those for whom 
they were written, and, what was still better, brought 
wealth and popularity to their authors. 

During the reign of Henry, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published his history of Britidn, which he embellished 
vith numerous tales respecting Arthur and his knights, 
and Merlin and his prophecies, borrowed from ihe songs 
aad traditions of the ancient Britons. This extraordi- 
nary work was accompanied by another of a similar de- 
aeription, the history of Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers, supposed to be compiled by archbishop Turpin, 
^m the songs of the French trouveres ; and about the 
same time the adventures of Alexander the Great, by 
the pretended Dares Phrygius, and Dictys Cretensis, 
were brought by some of the crusaders into Europe. 
"Hiese three works supplied an inexhaustible store of 
matter for writers in verse and prose ; the gests of 
Alexander, and Arthur, and Charlemagne, were repeated 
and embellished in a thousand forms: spells and en- 
chantments, giants, hippogriphs, and dragons, ladies con- 
fined in durance by the power of necroman6y, and deli- 
vered from confinement by the courage of their knights, 
captivated the imagination of our ancestors ; and a new 
species of writing was introduced, which retained its 
sway for centuries, and was known by the appellation of 
Romance, because it was originally written in the Grallic 
^m, an idiom corrupted from the ancient language of 
Jlome*. 

* See the Archseologla, vol. xiL ziU. 
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Aeeeition of Stephen— Invasion of the Soots— Battle of the Standard— 
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As long as the law of hereditary succession was not de- 
finitively settled, the decease of the sovereign in every 
feudal government wasinvariahly followed hy an interval 
of rapine and confusion. Till a new king had ascended 
the throne, and received the homage of his subjects, it 
was assumed that there could he no violation of "the 
** king's peace :" and in consequence of this mischievous 
doctrine, the execution of justice was suspended, the ar- 
tificial bonds of society were loosened, family feuds were 
revived, and the most lawless outrages were perpetrated 
in the fitce of day, and without the apprehension of pu* 
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nishment As soon as the death of Henry was knovn» 
both England and Nonnandy exhibited the usual fea^ 
tures of disorder and licentiousness ; but in England the 
▼iolence of the people took a new course, and directed 
all its eflfbrts to the destruction of the royal forests. 
Henry's passion for the chase had led him to the exer- 
^se of the most vexatious tyranny. As if the enjoyment 
of others must diminish his own, he had forbidden his 
barons to hunt even on their own estates without his 
special permission. He had ordered his officers to claim 
the waste lands belonging to individuals as the property 
of the crown : and, if these <m some occasions were re- 
turned to their owners on the payment of a fine, they 
had been on many others definitively adjudged to tl^ 
sovereign. He had augmented and midtiplied the forest^ 
and by the most cruel punishments protected them from 
the encroachments of men or hounds*. The whole 
country, says a contemporary historian, was covered with 
beasts of chase, which now disappeared as it were by 
miracle. While Henry lived, you might have seen them 
wandering in herds of a thousand together : within a 
.few days after his death you could not discover two head 
of deer in a whole forest t. 

The king had cheered his last moments with the hope 
that by his care the crown had been secured to Matilda : 
it was seized by his nephew Stephen, . whom he had 
dierished with the aflfection of a father, and had destined 
to be the future support of her throne. Stephen was 
the third of the four sons that Adela, Henry's sister, 
had borne to her husband the earl of Blois. William, the 
eldest, was content with the patrimony of his wife, the 
heiress of Solieu : Theobald, the second, had succeeded 
to the dominions of his father ; and Henry, the youngest, 
from a convent of Cluniac monks had been called to 
govern the abbey of Glastonbury, and from Glastonbury 
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bad been promoted to ikit bisboprie (^Winchester. 
Stephm alone had attached himself to the fortunes of 
bis nnde. From him be bad received with the honour 
of knighthood several valuable estates in En^and; had 
earned by bis valour in the field of Tenchebrai the Nor- 
man earldom of Moretoil ; and afterwards, by bis mar* 
riage with Matilda, the daughter of the earl of Boulogne^ 
bad succeeded to the territories of bis father-in-law*. 
At each step bis ambition bad expanded; and on the 
death of Henry it urged him to beoome a candidate &r 
the throne. He could not indeed^ claim it as the next 
in descent: but that was a trifling objection, whkb 
might equally have been urged against the fi>ur preeed- 
ing monarchs. He was sprung from the conqueV(»i 
was popular in Enjgland, might depend on the assistance 
of bis brother Henry, and, what was of still greater iat 
portance, could be present on the spot, while bis compel 
titor would probably be detained on the oontment. 

With these views and expectations Stephen sailed ftom 
Whitsand, and landed <m the coast of Kent He wti 
exduded from Dover and Canterbury by the inbabitaiit% 
who knew or suspected the real objects of his journey^ ^ 
but he was received with welcome by the dtisens m^ 
London, who immediately prodaimed him king, and by 
those of Winchester, whom bis brother had secured t» 
bis interest. At Winchester be was joined by the arch- 

Stephen, ■= Adela, 
eariofBloie. { dmighter to WUliftm L 

WUllam. Theobald, Stephen = Matilda, Henry, 

" "" . -«. . heiress cf bishopof 
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the earl of Winchestsb 

Boulogne. 



Baldwin, EusUoe, WUIiam. MatW 

Ob. S. P. earl of tarl of a^ 

Boulogne* Boulogne, Maris. 

„ ^- , ^^ Ob. S. P. Ob. S. P. 
Matilda, the wife «r Stephen, was d«aghter to Maria, ttie lUter of 
Henry s queen Matilda, 
f Gerraae, 1340. 
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yshop of Canti^bury, by lUpr, the powferAil biihap of 
Sarnm, and by William de Pont de T Arehe, wbo placed 
in his hands the keys of the eastle» wiUi those of the 
rojFal treasures. It was detennined to proceed imoie* 
^tely to his ooronation. He had, indeed, htmself, as 
neU as an his adherents, sworn aUagiaDee to the empress 
Matilda : but this difficulty was solved by the convenient 
doctiine, Ihat no oath is binding, which is exUnrted by 
force ; and, if any scruple remained (for the pnmaie 
afeeted to feel some scruple) it was removed by the de* 
ehration of Hugh Bigod, the steward of the househc^d^ 
ivho beldly swore that Henry on his death-bed had dis- 
iah^nted his dangkter, and had left his crown to Stephen^ 
Though neither prelates nor barons had yet arrived or 
signified their acquiescence, the ceremony oi his ooro- Dcci 
Bation was peiformed ; and the new king promised upon 22. 
otft not to retain the vacant prelacies for his own profit, 
not to molest laymen or clerks in the possession of their 
woods and forests, nor to levy the danegdt though it had 
been repeatedly exacted by his late uncle *. 

The character of Stephen at this period has been 
4rMm. ^y his adversaries as well as his partisans ; and, 
ff there be some difEerenoe in the colouring, the outlinas 
of the two pictures are perfectly similar. It is admitted 
that he was prompt in decision and bold in action ; that 
his friends applauded his generosity, and his enemies 
^dauced his forbearanee ; that he won the hi^ by cour- 
ts^, the low by condescension^ aU by his afiability and 
benevolence t. Ha had long been the most popular 
m^leman in England ; and men were inclined to favour 
the pretensions of (me whom they loved. The royal 
treasures, which he distributed with profusion, while 
Ihey confirmed the fidelity of his adherents, brought te 
to standard crowds of adventurers, who intimidated his 
enemies. Nor should it be forgotten, that there was a 

•lCaba.101. Gesta 8tepi M8. M9. OidericfOt. HmitaSL 
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kind of spell in the yerfMune of king, which he bow 
hore ; and that his claim was sanctified in the eyes of 
many hy the imposing ceremony of his coronation. His 
court was soon attended by the neighbouring barons ; the 
more distant hastened to do him homage ; even Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, the brother and counsellor of Matilda, 
consented to swear fealty to him. The last who acknow- 
ledged him, were the new families, that had been raised 
to opulence by the policy of Henry. Whether it wet9 
throu^ affection to the memory of their benefactor, or 
through fear of the jealousy of their rivals, they de: 
murred for awhile ; but at length allured by the pre- 
mises, and awed by the threats, of the new king, tbey 
joined the torrent, and the succession of Steph^ was 
admitted by the whole nation *. 
A.D. In the month of January the corpse of the late mo- 
^^^^*narch arrived at the abbey of Reading. Stephen^ to 
demonstrate his respect for his uncle, proceeded to meet 
it with all his attendants, and placed his shoulders under 
the bier f. When the ceremony of the interment was 
concluded, he rode to OiLford, and in a numerous as- 
sembly of prelates and ^barons, renewed the promises 
which he had made at his coronation before a few of bk 
friends. He swore not to retain in his hands the vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys ; to restore to the clergy and laity 
their respective forests ; to grant to every individual the 
liberty of hunting on his own lands ; to remit the annual 
tax of two shillings per hide, frequently mentioned 
under the name of danegelt ; to restore the ancient 
' laws, and enforce the ancient mulcts in pleas and trials; 
and to give permission to his barons to build such castles 
on their estates as were necessary for their own security ( 
In a subsequent assembly he produced a letter from tine 
pope, Innocent II. confirming his succession ta tht 

•Malm. 101. Geata Steph. 929. f Gervase. 1340. 

t Hunt. SSL Bromp.1094. Malm.lOL In his charter he says notiibv 
of the remiasioii of thedanMieU, or <rf the permission tu build canles. Stat 
of Realm, la 
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cioim * ; and granted add||Mpal liberties to the church. 
The prelates in return renel^ their oath of allegiance* 
but with a conditional clause which had previously been 
adopted by some of the lay barons, that they would be 
&ithful to him as long as he faithMly observed his en- 
gagements t. 

It is now time to direct the reader's attention to the 
daughter of Henry. Unsuspicious of the designs of her 
cousin, she entered Normandy in the first week of De- 
cember, and was admitted into Damfiront and the neigh- 
bouring towns. Her husband followed with a numerous 
body of Angevins : but their excesses, which he would 
not or could not restrain, revived the animosity that had 
formerly divided the two nations ; and before the end of 
the month he was driven back with disgrace into his 
own territories. The Norman barons assembled, and 
pr^iared to offer the duchy to Theobald : but a message 
from Stephen induced them to alter their resolution, 
and to preserve on its former footing the connexion be- 
tween the two countries}. 

In Britain, the first who drew the sword in the cause 
of Matilda was David, king of Scotland. He had sworn to 
support her succession ; and at the commencement of the 
year he crossed the borders, reduced Carhsle, Norham, 
Alnwick, and Newcastle, and compelled the inhabitants to 
take an oath of fealty to the daughter of Henry. He had 



* Joan. Hagnl. S59. Hm inttrament itself has been preseryed by 
ftlehard of H«uiam. It states that letters had been sent to the pontifT by 
tte bishops, the king of Franoe, and Theobald of Blois. informing nim, that 
to pnt an end to the disturbances caused by the death of Henry, Stephen 
had been chosen king by the common wbh and unanimous assent of th« 
baxons and people. No mention is made of Matilda, or the oaths that had 
been taken to ner: nor do the words imply any assumption of temporal 
s^exicnrityon the part of Innocent Quod de te ftctnm est gratum ha- 
bentes, te in spedalem beati Petri et sanctae Romann ecclesis fllium af- 
febtione patema recipimus, et in eadem honoris et familiaritatis preroga- 
tffa, qua pnedecessor tuns a nobis ooronabatur, te propensitts volumus 
VBtinere. Rie. HaguL 814 

f ibid. Msdma lOL I am not sure that there was any thing Tery ex- 
f in this conditional allegiance. Such dauset wera usoal at 
ig the Anglo-Sazoos. Leg. Sax. 401. 
90S, 903. 
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A. D. reaehed the walls of Durham* when he was opposed hy* 
1 136. Stephen at the head of a num«K>it8 anny. The risk d 
^ an engagement induced him to pause ; if he was the 
uncle of the empress, so was he likewise of the consoit 
of her antagonist : a peace was speedily concluded ; and 
to cement the friendship of the two kings, Henry, prmoe 
of Scotland, did homage to Stephen, and received fiom 
him the towns of Carlisle, Doncaster, and Himting- 
don*. 

While the king was detained in the north, every can- 
tred in Wales had risen in arms. It probably was in- 
different to their chieftains, whether the sceptre were 
swayedbyMatQda or Stephen: but they eagerly seised 
the opportunity to punish their ancient foes ; and after 
they had satiated themselves with plunder and carnage, 
retired to their mountains, where ^ey were suffered to 
remain unmolested, while the king's attention was en- 
gaged by more formidable enemies t. 

Normandy for many years presented a most lament' 
able spectacle, torn by intestine divisions, and alte^ 
nately ravaged by opposite parties. Both the Ange- 
vins, who supported the interest of Matilda, and the 
mercenaries who, under William of Ipres, fought in 
the cause of Steph^a, were equally objects of hatred to 
the natives. As often as Geoffrey passed the frontiers, 
the aversion of the Normans opposed an insuperable 
obstacle to his progress : as often as William undertook 
an expedition, his efforts were paralyzed by the secret, 
or opposed by the avowed hostility of his own party. 
Stephen had indeed this advantage over his rival, that 
he had received the investiture of the duchy from Loda, 
to whom, after the precedent set in the last r^gn, his 
son Eustace had done homage in the place of the king 

• Joan. Hagul. 358. Ric. HaguL 81S. David alaiiaed CumbexbHid. «• 
kavfaif formerly bekmged to the heir ap|i«reBk of the Soottiih kiafl% «Ad 
NorthumtoerlADd and Huntingdon, as bariBC been held by W«MN| 
whose daughter he had married. Slephen vatead NoitluuBbMlHil ftF 
the present, but gave Donoaster as a sobstitate. 
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himselE Still his real autfaorify was limited to the f^ 
towns garrisoned by his troops. The great barons re* 
tired witiiin their castas, maintained an air of indepen* 
&nce ; smd by oecasionally waging war on one another^ 
and supporting, as interest, or caprice, or resentment 
induced diem, sometimes 1^ cause of Stephen, some- 
times that of Matilda, contributed to pndong the mbe* 
ries of their sufEiering country. 

In England a similar spirit of outrage and insubor* 
dmation had been lately created. During the preceding 
T^gns few <]i the nobility had been permitted to fortify 
their castles. It was a privilege granted with a sparing 
band, and confined to the royal fevourites. But sinoe 
the accession of Stephen, every petty chieftain erected 
big fortress, assembled a body of military retainers, and, 
eonfident in his own strengtib, provoked the hostility of 
his neighbours, or defied the execution of the laws. 
To repress tiiese local t3n:ants was a task of some difi- 
^ty and perpetual recurrence. It was necessary to 
levy armies, to surround each fortress, and to conduct 
the siege according to all the forms of war. The pa- 
tience of other men would soon have been exhausted ; 
but Stephen in the tiour of victory was sure to listen to 
^ pray^ of the vanquished *, till he found that his in- 
dulgence multiplied the number <^ offenders, and encou- 
raged their obstinacy ; and in a moment of self-reproach or 
resentment, he ordered Arnulf of Hesdin, and his ninety- 
three associates to be hanged t. By our ancient chro- 
niders the particulars of these petty wars are narrated 
at considerable length : the reader of the present di^ 
will notice with greater interest two occurrences, which 
were vaore important in their consequences, and are 
highly characteristic of the manners of the age. 

i. The battle " of the standard" was long a subject 

* £nt enim milSssinms haoiDam super terrain, ... ail ignoacendum 
IfoiBpttaaimuB. R«gin. Dun. p. 12?., published by the Surtees society. 
Bymt^ivyiter and two other contemporaries in Palgrave (IL xaask lii.) 
he is cdM PiiBsimuB Rex Stephaansi which aeems to have been his osual 
•ppellation. f Orderic, 917. 
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^ of exultation to the inhabitants of the northern eoua- 
11 38. ^^^ '^^ ^^S 0^ Scots had resumed hostilities, urged, 
it is said, either by letters from Matilda, who remii^ed 
him of his former engagements in her fitvour, or ^sf 
resentment at the conduct of Stephen, who had po- 
mised and then refused him the earldom of Northmn- 
berland. Within the first six months of the year 1133 
he twice crossed the borders, and as often retired at tke 
real or the rumoured approach of the king of England. 
In August he advanced a third time, and penetrated 
into Yorkshire. In all these expeditions the Soots con- 
ducted the war with the ferocity of savages ; and tiie 
northern writers lament with tears of grief and resent- 
ment the profanation of the churches, the conflagration 
of the villages and monasteries, and the promiscuous 
slaughter of the children, the aged, and the defencelees. 
It is said that only a few females distinguished by their 
birth or beauty were spared by the caprice of the bar- 
barians: and these, stripped of their clothes, tied to 
each other with thongs, and driven at the point of the 
spear, were conducted into Scotland ; where, after suf- 
fering every kind of indignity, they were retained as 
slaves to their captors, or bartered by them for cattle to 
the neighbouring chieftains *. In the common deqtair 
Thurstan, the old archbishop of York, displayed in a 
decrepit frame the energy of a youthful warrior. He 
assembled the northern barons, exhorted them to fight 
for their families, their country, and their God ; assured 
them of victory, and promised heaven to those who 
might fall in so sacred a cause. At the appointed 
time they repaired to York with their vassals, and were 
met by the curates with the bravest of their parishion^s : 
three days were spent in fisisting and devotion ; on the 
fourth Thurstan bade them swear never to desert eadi 
other, and dismissed them with his blessing. Two 

J. 

* On thk oceaa^on tlie palm of barbarity was given to the fk^ ft* 
men of Galloway. Ficti, qui vulgo Galleweienses, Tocajkltz. ife 
HagttL316. 
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miles beyond Northallerton they received advice of the 
approach of the Scots ; and the standard which gave 
name to the battle, was hastily erected, the mast of a 
vessel strongly &stened into the frame-work of a car- 
rk^e. In the centre of the cross which rose on its Aug. 
sommit was fixed a box of silver, containing the sacra- 2^* 
ment ; and below waved the banners of the three patron 
saints, Peter, Wilfrid, and John of Beverley. From its 
foot Walter Espec, an experienced warrior, harangued 
bis associates; and at the conclusion of his speech, 
giving his hand to William of Albemarle, exclaimed in 
a loud voice, ** I pledge thee my troth, either to conquer 
"or die." His words kindled a similar enthusiasm 
among his hearers, imd the oath was repeated by every 
chieftain with confidence of success. But the Scots now 
approached: the signal was given: the English knelt 
on the ground ; and the bishop of the Orkneys, the 
representative of Thurstan^ read the prayer of absolu- 
tion from the carriage. With a loud shout they an- 
swered ** Amen : " and rose to receive the shock of the 
enemy. 

In the Scottish army the honour of commencing the 
action was disputed by the natives of Galloway, thie 
descendants of the ancient Picts, and the men at arms, 
most of whom were English or Norman exiles. The 
^g was incUned to pronounce in fisivour of the latter, 
i^n Malise, earl of Strathem, exclaimed: "Why 
"should we trust so much to these Frenchmen? I 
** wear no armour : but there is not one among them 
** that will keep pace with me to-day.'* " You boast, 
** earl," replied Alan de Percy, " of what for your life 
** you cannot perform.'* David, however, to content his 
objects, allotted to the men of Galloway the place of 
honour. The second division was composed of the 
uchers, and natives of Tiviotdale and Cumberland, 
lUMbr the command of prince Henry, who had for his 
guard a detachment of men at arms led by Eustace Fitz- 
John. The natives of Lothian and the isles formed the 
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third line: b^iind winch was David binisel^ wi& i 
guard of knights, the Scots, and the m^ of Moray, as a 
body of reserve. In this disposition, &voured by a mist, 
they had advanced towards the English ; who wooM 
have been surprised before they eould have marshalkd 
their forces, had it not been for the address of Robert 
de Bruce and Bernard de BaUol, two barons who heU 
lands both in England and Scotland. Hiese repaired to 
David, exhorted him to peace, and o£Rered the county of 
Northumberland as the price oi his retreat He re- 
fused the proposal, and they, renouncing him fbr their 
lord, bade him defiance. 

In their return, they were closely followed by tiie 
Scots, who, raising three shouts, after the manner of 
their nation, rushed cm the English. The first ratfks, 
unable to bear the pressure, retired slowly towards the 
standard; and the two flanks were surrounded and 
disordered by the multitude of the enemy ; but the 
centre formed an impenetrate phalanx, which no shed 
could dissolve. It was in vain that the assailants soii|^ 
with their swords to break through this forest of spears. 
Their courage only exposed them to the deadly aim of 
tiie archers ; and at the end of two hours, disheartened 
by their loss, they wavered, broke, and fled. Hie king 
alone, surrounded by his guards, opposed, as he retired, 
the pursuit of his foes : the rest dispersed themselves is 
every direction *. Prince Henry, who had penetrated 
to the rear of the hostile army, observing that the dra- 
gon, David's banner, was leaving the field, threw away 
the ensigns of his dignity, and joined, as an English 
knight, in the pursuit, till he found an opportunity of 
concealing himself in the woods. On the third day 
after his &ther, he reached Cadisle, where David was 

iployed in collecting the relics of his army. Of seyen- 



* Serlo describes the flight of the men of Galloway in tiie foDoviag 
•tegant lines : 

Traces qtioque Oawedeoses tremebvndi ftigiunt, 
£t quas prius extuleraut, caudis nates comprimuni 

Sirlo^ pk 331. 
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an/d-twenty 1±unisand men, newly one half iiad perished 
m the hattle aud flight*. 

David was still able to continue the war, and sent a a. d. "^ 
body of farces to besiege the castle of Wark, in North- 1139. 
umberland. At Carlisle he was visited by the cardinal 
Alberie, who had landed in England as papal legate. 
This virtuous nKmk had passed through the tract which 
had been the theatre of Scottish depredation ; and was 
80 affected with the horrors which he had witnessed, 
that on his knees he conjured the king to consent to a 
peace. David was inexorable : but out of respect to the 
petitioner, he granted a truce for two months, promised 
that all the females who had been consigned to slavery 
in Scotland should be conducted to Carlisle, and libe- 
rated on the feast of St Martin ; and gave his word 
that in future wars the churches should be respected, 
and protection should be extended to the weak and un- 
Insisting. Peace, however, was concluded in the begin- 
ning of the following year. Prince Henry obtained the 
earldom of Northumberland, with the exception of New- 
castle and Bamborough ; and five noblemen, the sons of 
ovls, were delivered to Stephen as hostages for the 
pacific conduct of the Scottish monarch t. 
' n. While the northern counties thus suffered the 
horrtMTs of barbarian warfare, Stephen had been detained 
in the south to repress the disaffection of his barons. 
From the laity he directed his arms against the clergy. 
Soger, bishop of Sanmi, though no longer the first 
nunister of the crown, was still possessed of considerable 
influence in the nation. His castles were strongly forti- 
fied, and plentifully provided with warlike stores: a 
numerous retinue of knights accompanied him wherever 
^ appeared ; and his two nephews, Alexander, bishop 
oflincoln, and Nigel, bishop of Ely, imitated the secu- 

* Compare Richard of Hexham (DeGest. Steph. 316) with Ailredol 
Kieval (De bello Standardi, 338> Serlo (p. 831) says, that from the 
Jjju^her of lacks filled with plunder, which the Scots threw away in their 
°>Sut, the place acquired the name of BagmocMr. 
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lar pomp, and military parade, of iheir mide. In ap- 
pearance nothing coiQd exceed the obsequiousness of 
the three prelates to the king: but he suspected that 
under this mask they concealed a secret attachment to 
his rival Matilda. His favourites, the enemies of Roger, 
watched and nourished his jealousy : they observed that 
his mind was irritated by the repeated rumours of an 
approaching invasion ; and they convineed him that the 
ruin of the bishop of Sarum was necessary for his own 
security. An assembly of prelates and baxons waa held 
at Oxford in the month of June ; and in consequence of 
a preconcerted plan, a quarrel was excited between the 
retainers of Roger and the servants of two foreign no- 
blemen, Alan of Bretagne, and Hervey of Leon. The 
next day the bishops of Sarum and Lincoln were ar- 
rested, the former in Stephen's chamber, the latter in 
his own lodgings. They were confined in separate dun- 
geons, acci^ed of violating the king's peace in his own 
court, and informed that he would accept of no other 
reparation than the surrender of their castles. By the 
advice of their friends they gave up Newark, Salisbuiy, 
Sherbum, and Malmsbury. Devizes remained in the 
possession of the bishop of Ely, who, when his unde 
was arrested, had escaped from his pursuers, and con* 
fident in the strength of the fortress, defied the power of 
his sovereign. On the third day Roger was conducted 
before the gate, pale, and emaciated. He conjured \as 
nephew to save his life by submission ; for the king had 
sworn that the bishop should receive no nourislunent 
until the castle should be delivered into his hands. 
Nigel reluctantly acquiesced; and Stephen took pos- 
Isession of Devizes. 

By the clergy the intelligence of this outrage was 
received with surprise and consternation. To thera 
Stephen had been indebted for his succession to the 
tiirone: they still contributed to support him on it Yet 
now he had shown himself the enemy of their order; 
he had illegally usurped the property of the church ; be 
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had impiously laid violent hands on prelates, whose per- 
sons had hitherto been deemed .sacred. His hroUier 
Henry, whom Innocent H. had lately invested with the 
authority of papal legate, whether it was that he thought 
it his duty to uphold the privileges of the clergy, or 
that he foresaw the evils which would result from the 
disaffection of so powerful a body, repeatedly conjured 
the king both in pubUc and in private to offer sfttisfEus- 
tion to the injured prelates. Stephen was inexorable; 
and the legate summoned him to justify his conduct in 
a synod of bishops *, 

In the assembly Alberic de Vere, as counsel for the 
king, upbraided Roger and his nephews with their 
attachment to Matilda, charged them with having ex- 
cited a riot at Oxford, and maintained that they had 
spontameously surrendered their castles as a compromise 
for that offence. The legate answered, that the three 
bi^ops were willing to abide their trial, but previously 
demanded the restitution of their property. Nor could 
the demand be fairly refused. It was the uniform prac- 
tice in every court of justice^ when an individual had 
been deprived of his propaiy by open violence, to order 
Its restoration before he could be called upon to plead. 
vThis observation seems to have disconcerted Alberic> 
who demanded time to prepare his answer. 

The next morning he came, accompanied by the arch- 
bishop of Kouen. That prelate said that he did not 
dispute the law as it had been laid down by the legate ; 
but he contended that it did not apply to the present 
case. Bishops were obliged to Uve according to the 
canons, which forbade them every kind of military pur- 
suit ; whence it followed that the three .prelates could 
not claim the restitution of fortresses, which it was im- 
lawM for them to hold. If they formerly possessed 

* I may here obserre that " your majesty,*^ a title now given to kings 
only, was at this period given withont distinction to persons in aathori^. 
ThoMt in a letter from the abbot of Westminster to this prelate, we read, 
*' Egregin majestatis vestm praeconia.* New Rym. L 16. In the nest 
page the same title it given by Stephen to Pope Innocent II. 
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them, it was by the king's indulgence ; an indulgence 
which he might reasonaUy recall whenever he oonoeiyed 
his crown to be in danger. Alberic then appealed in 
Stephen's name to tke pope, and forbade Uie council 
under pain of the royal displeasure to proceed any fur- 
t^r. At these words the knights who had followed 
him drew their swords, and the legate dissolved the 
assembly. He made, however, a last attempt; and, 
aoo(»npanied by Theobald, the new arehbi^op of Can- 
terbury, threw himsejf at the feet of his brother. Ste- 
phen remained inflexible; but had soon reason tQ 
repent of his obstinacy*. 

On the first of September the synod was dissolved: 
on the last day of the same month Matilda landed on 
the coast of Suffdk. With the small force of one hun- 
dred and forty knights she undertook to conquer the 
throne of her father :' but the temerity of the attempt 
was justified by the promises of her partisans, and the 
dispute between Stephen and the clergy. Her brother 
Robert, the soul of the enterprise, with twelve com- 
panions left her to join his frinids in the west, and by 
unfrequented roads eluded the pursuit and vigilance of 
lus enemies ; Matilda herself, at the invitation of the 
queen dowager Alice, retired within the sto>ng castle of 
ArundeL Stephen soon appeared at the foot of the 
walls : the princesses were alarmed ; the queen pleaded 
in excuse the duty of hospitality ; the empress solicited 
the permission to follow her brother ; and such was the 
weakness or infatuation of the king, that to the asto- 
nishment of both friends and foes, 1^ accepted the apo- 
logy of the one, and granted the request of the other. 
If we may believe Malmsbury, this measure, so prcrju* 

* See the history of this transaction, related with some discrepancy is 
to minor circumstances, by Malmsbury, who attended at the oooncil 
(NoveL lOS— 104), and two other contemporaries, Ord. (p. 919.) and the 
author of the Oesta Stephani (944, 945). Roffer died on the 1 1 th of De 
cember of a broken heart To save the reminder of his treasures from 
the royal rapacity, he gave them to his church, and placed them on the 
altar.— They we«e carried oflfby the orders of Stephen, even before th6 
death of the bishop. Malm. 104. 
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didal to the royal intere^s, was notMng more than an 
aet ci courtesy, whieh no knight could refuse to his 
enemy*. If we listen to the panegyrist of Stephen, it 
was the result of a &lse policy, wh^h taught that the 
war would be easily suppressed if it were confined to 
one corner of the islaikL He even hints that it was 
owing to the perfidious councils of the bishop of Win- 
chester t. It is certain indeed that Henry ci late had 
reason to be dissatisfied with his brother: it was ru^^ 
moored that instead of intercepting the earl Robert in 
his flight, he had even sou^t a private interview with 
that nobleman, and had bound himself to the interests 
of Matilda. To his care the empress was intrusted 
daring her journey from Arundel to Bristol, the head* 
quarters of her brother. 

England was now exposed to all the horrors of civil 
^vr. The garrisons of the royal fortresses supported 
the cause of Stephen : the standard of Matilda was un* 
furled at Gloucester and Bristol, Canterbury and Dover, 
I^aces which Robert held from the gift of his father the 
bte monarch. Each competitor had numerous par-* 
^iaans ; but the majority of the barons, shut up in their 
castles, either affected to observe a strict neutrality, or 
iinder the mask of a pretended submission, maintained 
t real independence $. The execution of justioe was 

I Malm. 104. t GetU Steph. 947. 

I At sieges form the prlnciiMl feature in the military transactions of 
ntb period, it ntay not be amiss to add a description of one of the ancient 
^^i«8. The keep, the lord's residence, was surrounded, at a convenient 
^s^uice, by a wall about twelve feet high, surmounted bv a parapet, and 
SaDked with towers. Without the wall was excavated a deep moat, over 
*hich a draw, bridge was thrown, protected by a tower, called the barbi* 
^f on the external margin of the moat This formed the outward de> 
"^108 of the place. The keep was a strong square building, with walls 
aooat ten feet thick, and five stories in height. Of these the lowermost 
consisted of dwageons for the confinement of captives: the seeond cob- 
~^Pod the lord's stores : the next served for the accommodation of the 
B*nison: in the fourth were the state rooms (tf the baron ; and the upper- 
^^^ vas divided into sleeping apartments for his family. The only portal or 
Mtranee was fixed in the seeond or third story, and generallv led through 
*jnall tower into the body of the keejK The ascent was by a flight of 
""^ fixed in the wall, ana carefully fortified to {Mrevent the entrance of 
u enemy. About the middle stood a strong gate, whieb it was neeegsaiy 
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suspended ; the defenceless were alternately plundered 
by the adverse parties ; rival chief^^ins made war on 
one another; and no man was secure unless he pos- 
sessed the means to repel the open, and the vigilance to 
defeat the secret, attacks of his enemies. At length in 
an evil hour Stephen was persuaded to besiege the castle 
of Lincoln, which had been surprised by Ranul^ earl of 
Chester, a nobleman who had offered his services to 
both the king and the empress, and who had been 
equally mistrusted by both. Confiding his wife and 
fitmily to the £uth of the garrison, Ranulf escaped 
through the besieging army, and flew to implore the 
assistance of the earl of Gloucester. With ten thousand 
A. D. men Robert hastened* to surprise the king : but, when 
1141. he had swum across the Trent, found the royal army 
feb. drawn up to receive him. Stephen, with the most 
2. trusty of his adherents, had dismounted, and placed 
himself at the foot of his standard ; and each flank was 
protected by a small squadron of horse, under the com- 
mand of noblemen of suspicious fidelity. At the first 
shock the cavalry fled : the mass of infantry, animated 
by the presence of the king, firmly withstood the efforts 
of the multitude by which it was surrounded. Stephen 
fought with the energy of despair : his battle-axe was 
broken ; his sword was shivered ; a stone brought him 
to the ground ; and William de Kains, seizing him bjr 
the helmet, claimed him as his prisoner. Still he 
struggled with his opponents, and refused to surrender 
to any man but his cousin of Gloucester. The earl took 
possession of the captive, and presented him to Matilda. 
The conduct of that princess does little honour to her 
humanity. Stephen was loaded with chains, and con- 
fined in the castle of Bristol : though, to justify such 

to force open : on the landing-place was a draw-bridge : and then cane 
the door itaelf, protected by a hersCt or portcullis, which ran in a gioove, 
and was studded wiUi spikes of iron. It is not surprising that fortresses 
of this description should have often withstood the eifurts of the most 
powerfiil monarehs before theiDvention of cannon. See Da Cangein 
Toee, Kingt ArehasoL toL iv. Grose, pre! ih-8. 
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rigour, it was pretended that he had drawn it on himself 
by his repeated attempts to escape * 

This unexpected blow had broken the hopes of the 
royalists. The wavering or suspected were now eager 
to bend the knee to the empress; and the captives 
gladly surrendered their castles as the price of their 
freedom. Matilda alone, the queen of Stephen, affected 
a show of resistance in the county of Kent, not with the 
vain hope of recoverii^ her husband's crown, but to 
obtain time to negotiate for his liberty. Her feeble 
efforts were despised by the victors : but they beheld with 
anxiety the dignified reserve of the bishop of Winchester, 
who, from his birth, his riches, and his legatine autho- 
rity, might prove a most formidable adversary. To 
allure him to the party of the empress became the first 
object of her poUtics ; and, after several messages, he 
consented to meet her on the open downs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Winchester. It was the second of March, 
a day, says the historian, dark and stormy, as if the 
elements portended the calamities that ensued. Ma- 
tilda swore, and her brother and barons pledged their 
^ord for the performance of her oath, that if the bishop 
and the church would acknowledge her for " England's 
lady," she would allot to him the first place in her coun- 
cils, and intrust to his discretion the disposal of vacant 
abbacies, and bishoprics. In return he also swore, that 
he would bear true allegiance to her as his sovereign, as 
long as she should frilfil her engagements to him as her 
vassal. The next day, accompanied by several bishops, 

•MalnLlOe. Haiit.3S4. Gesta Steph. 933. Orderic.9S9. It is with 
regtet that I here take leave of Orderic, whose age and inarmities induced 
1^ to lay down the pen soon after Uie battle of Lincoln. He was an 
Englishman, a native of Shropshire. In his sixth vear he was sent to the 
school of the priest Siward in Shrewsbury: in his eleventh he was in- 
tmsted to the care of the abbot of St Evroul in Normandv, who changed 
his English name into that of Vitalia In this monastery he spent, as he 
inft)nns as, fifty-six happy years, respected by his Ixrethren, and employed 
in literary composition. This brief account is extracted from the edliying 
address to the Deity, with which he concludes his historv : an address, 
which no man can read without learning to venerate the character of this 
piooi and laborious monk. See his history, p. 924. 
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and by tbe monks, clergy, and citisens of Whudiestitf, 
he conducted her in inrooeasion to the cathedral, and 
mounting the steps of the altar, sol^nnly hlesaed all 
who should hless and ob^ her, and cursed all who 
should curse and resist her. His example was in a few 
days imitated hy the an^ishop of Canlerbuiy and other 
prelates, but not till they had obtained fix»n the ctftti^e 
king a release from their former allegiance *. 

In the treaty between Matilda uid H^oiry, it had 
been stipulated that tl^ church should ratify her acces- 
sion to the sovereign auth<Nrity. A synod was accord- 
ingly convmed in the beginning of April, and the mem- 
bCTs were divided into three classes, the bishops, the 
abbots, and the archdeacons, with each oi whom the . 
l^ate conferred separately and in private. The next 
day he puUicly addressed them in a q[>eech ci consider- 
able ability. He contrasted the turbulent reign of 
Stephen with the tranquillity which England had en- 
joyed under the govemmoit of Henry. Had that pnnos 
left a male heir, th^ might still have been happy : bat 
fortune deprived him of his son, and &ey swore feal^ 
to his daughter as to their future sovereign. Sfail 
chanced to be abs^it at the time oi bis death : Sng^and " 
was instantly thrown into confusion; and the necessity 
of providing for the public peace had compelled them to 
plftce the crown on the temples of Stephen. Bvt that 
unfortunate monarch (it was with shame and r^iet 
that he spoke harshly of his own brother) had disap- 
pointed all their hopes, had violated all bis promises, 
had neglected the execution of the laws, had invaded 
the property and infringed the liberties of the church; 
and by his indolence and vic^nce had proved hmisdf 
unworthy of his station. Grod had at length pronounced 
judgment against him by throwing him mto the faaads 
of his enemies t, and it again becsune necessary to ^o- 

• Malm. lOSi Gemiae. 1354 

t From the doctriue of a superintendiiig providenoe. the piety of ovr 
aaoeeton luid drawn a cash bat very ooaTMiient inierenoe, that npoe« ift 
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vide for the tranquillity of the kingdom by apjpoinfing 
Mme one to exercise the sovere^ authority. In the 
name therefore of the clergy, whose right it principally 
vas to elect and ordain kings, and in consequence of 
tiie will of the majority expressed in their preceding 
deliberations, he declared that they had chosen Matilda, 
the daughter oi Henry, to be sovereign lady of England 
and Normandy. Some listened to this speech in si- 
lence : the rest approved it by repeated acclamations \ 

An adjourned session was held on the following 
morning to accommodate the dqmties of the city of 
London, who had arrived too late to assist at the pre- 
eeding deiliberations. When the result was announced 
to them, ibey replied that they had no powers to assent 
to the election of a new sovereign, but were confined by 
their instructions to solicit the liberation of Stq;»hea. 
They were followed by CSuristian, diaplain to the queen 
of that monarch, who, in defiance of the legate, read to 
the assembly a letter from his mistress, calling on the 
clergy to unite their efforts in &vour of a prince to 
vhom Uie had sworn all^^iance, and who was detained 
im capti ty by his perfidious vassals. In return Henry, 
vitk great moderation, urged the arguments which be 
had employed on the preceding day ; and the Londoners, 
after consulting apart, signified their approval of his 
rtesonlig, and promised to recommend it to the consi- 
deration of their fellow-citiKenB t* 

«■ iDdfeatioB of the Divine wiU« and that of ooone to resist a -victorioas 
WMapetitor is to resist the judgment of Heaven. Thns when the ambition of 
Sinlien grasped the seepbe which had beea •eooxied to Matilda, we were 
Ma ttat it was Protvidence which placed it in his hands (RicHagnL 813) : 
sad BOW that he is become the captive of the same princess, it is tiie sattke 
Pvovidence which pvoBoances him nnworthy of it (Malm. 105). Manv 
iastaaces of the like nature will occur to the reader who is fiuuiliar with 
^ writers of the middle ages^ — It was proper to mentioa this doctrine, 
**U serves to explain the facility with which men accommodated them- 
*tk9^ to every levolutien, whether the eaase were good or bad. 

* Set> the speech in Malmsbury. who was present, uid piofnMaio He* 
peat the vtry words of the legate. Mafan. lOi. 

f Malm. 109. From this writer we lean Aat the citiiens of London 
Akmed a body ef eoomdexable imfoitaiiee in the slate. They were coosi- 
dned as tMuronsb Qoi sunt qoaid optimates pro magnitoune dvitate 
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By this declaration of the clergy Matilda flattered 
herself that she had secured the object of her ambition : 
her hopes were defeated by the impolicy of her own 
ccmduct. Naturally haughty and vindictive, she in- 
dulged these passions in the insolence of success, which 
she had careMly repressed as long as she was awed hf 
the prospect of resistance. She had been admitted into 
London, and had issued orders for her coronation : but 
in the interval the affections of her Mends were alien- 
ated by her arrogance, and the aversion of her enemies 
was inflamed by fines and prosecutions. To the sohci- 
tations of Stephen*s queen for the release of her hus- 
band she replied in terms of .personal insult ; and, when 
the legate requested, that on the solemn resignation of 
the crown by his brother, the earldoms of Boulogne and 
Moretoil should be coniferred on his nephew Eustaoflb 
he received a most contemptuous reAisaL Neithei^did 
she attempt to conciliate the wavering minds oi the 
Londoners. She imposed on them a heavy tax, as a 
punishment for their former attachment to Stepheiv 
and scornfully refused their petition for the restoration 
of the privileges which they had enjoyed under Edwui 
the Confessor. The queen of the captive monarch re- 
solved to avail herself of the imprudence of her rival 
A body of horse under her banner appeared on Ae 
south side of the city : instantly the bells soui|^ the 
alarm; the populace ran to arms; and the emprees 
would have been a prisoner had she not sprung firom 
table, mounted her horse, and saved herself by a precipi- 
tate flight Her most faithful friends accompanied her 
to Oxford : the rest dispersed to their respective casdes*. 

In this reverse of fortune, Matilda began to suq^ 
the sincerity of the legate ; and her suspicions were 

lUd. They »I>o admitted Imtoiis into their body. In eonunoBJoBni 
Lnndoniarum recepti. Ibid. 

• Contin. Flor. 677. Oetta Steph. 954. Malm. 10«. From theae wri- 
tare it appears that the most ^werful prelates and barons wne aeeaa- 
tomed to bend the knee^ when they solicited any Cutdoi from tiwir tore- 
ifi(n. 
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confirmed by the intelligence of a seicret interview be- 
tween him and his sister-in-law in the town of Guilford. 
She sent him a peremptory order to attend her court. 
He returned the ambiguous answer that " he was get- 
"ting himself ready." She resolved to surprise him 
at Winchester. As she entered by one gate, he de- 
parted by another. Defeated in these attempts, she 
summoned to her aid her brother Robert, earl of Glou- 
eester, her uncle David, king of Scots, Milo, earl of 
Hereford*, and Ranulf, earl of Chester; and from the 
casl^, in which she resided, vigorously besieged the 
episcopal palace, and a fortress which the bishop had 
erected in the heart of the city. Henry flew to the 
assistance of his friends; and, as he was speedily rein- 
Ibrced by the queen and the Londoners, in a short time 
^ besiegers themselves were besieged. During seven 
weeks each day was signalized by some daring attempt 
or splendid exploit. Between the two parties the city Aug. 
Wis laundered and set on fire; and liie reader may 2, 
judge of the extent of the conflagration, when he learns 
tfiat forty churches and two abbeys were consumed t. 
S^ the number of the royalists increased ; their par- 
ties occupied every road ; and the adherents of Matilda 
begui to experience the privations of famine. In this 
sitaation, with no probability of victory, if they were to 

* Ifib bad been sheriff of CHoacester, under earl Robert, and at bis own 
emnse had hitherto supported the household of the empress (Ck>nt Wig. 
67/). A few days before her arrival at Winchester she created him earl of 
lleveford.. From the patent, the oldest Upon record, the reader may form 
t notion of the advantages which wet» then annexed to the dignity of 
m: With the title Milo obtained the castle and moat of Hereford, the 
fffHoM of three knights or barons and of their retainers, three manors 
(ton ike royal demesnes, a forest, aud a right to the third peuny of the 
miftflf the city, and the third pennv of the sums arising from causes tried 
in the courts of the county, to be held by him and his heirs of Matilda, and 
her heirs in fee. The patent is dated July S5th, 1141. Rymer, L 19. 

f The continuator of Florence, who was the friend of Milo, and his 
copyist Gervase, attribute the conflagration to the resentment of Henij 
(Cont. Wig. 677. Oerv. 1356); but as he was not in the cit^, I prefer the 
>M!eointt of the other contemporary writers,.who tell us that it arose trom 
the iltoflMts of the garrison to expel the enemy from the houses in the 
▼icfaiity ofthe bishop's pakce. Gesta Steph. 956. Malm. ^OJ. It should 
he remembered that the houses of the burgesses were built of Uroed. 

VOL. II. If 
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fil^ty their only ebaiee was to flee; and they seleeted 
fbr the attempt a Sunday, when the vigilance of the 
caoiemy might he relaxed hy the duties of leligioB. 

Sep. Early in the morning Matildk with & ^rong eseort left 

14. the castle : her brocket Robert followed at a distance 
with a number of knights, who had enga^d to ja»\ 
their liberty and lives fbr her salety *. At Stonrind^ 
they sank under the (o^ssure of their pursuers; wi 
the whole party was killed or captured. Matilda htf* 
self, attended by her faithful Brian Fita-^ount, readied 
Lugg^rshal; whence, having tak^ti some refireshiaei^ 
the hastened her flight to the castle <^ Devizes* Tb 
king of Scots was thrice taken, and as often redeeiMd 
himself from his captcnrs. Milo, alone and almost m^Esi 
reached the castle of Oloiicester : the rest either M 
into, the hands of the conquerors, or mi foot, and kl tte 
disguise of peasants, escaped, alter many advent8ie% 
to their respective homes t. 

To the praise of the queen it is recorded thai die 
treated the captive earl (Xf Oloucester with more gea** J^ 
rosity than could have been expected by the man yA0 ' 
still kept her husband in chains. In the castle <^ S» 
Chester he enjoyed every indulg«2ce which was WBXfi^ 
tible with the security of his person ; and after scMie 
negotiation it was agreed that he should be exchanpi 

Kov. for the king$. By this revolution the two parties weie 

1. placed in the same relative situation in which they had 

stood before the battle of Lincoln : only the legate, wbo 

had alternately sided with each, found himself in a moit 

awkward predicament In a synod of the clergy, wfaicb 

Dec was convened at Westminster, k was expected tiwt he 
'^* would attempt to justify his conduct At the op«UBg 

* Here again I prefer the narxal^es of Malmsbary and the aothitt of 
the QeskBL Stephaut Ibid. 

f Oesta Steph. 956. Malm. 108. Cbntia Wig. 677. The latter mj* 
that not finding herself in security at Devises* Matilda was ^lujed ob 
a bier Kke a corpse, aod drawn on a herse fkom that castle to Qknifif*' 
ter. Had this storv been true, it would certainly have been kjiowa uA 
mentioned by the other writers of the time. 

I Malm.m 
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was read a real or pretended letter flrom the pope, or- 
dering him to make every effort lor the liberation of 
liis brother. Stephen, who was present, then spokoi 
and complained of the injuries whidi he had received 
fbm men, who were his vassals, and to whom he had 
never refused justice. At last the legate rose. He 
owned that he had supported the cause of Matilda, but 
pleaded that he had been dragged to it by necessity, 
not allured by affection : she, however, had violated all 
the promises which he had exacted from her ; and had 
even assented to a plot to deprive him of liberty and 
life: but Grod had punished her perfidy, and had now 
restored ihe king to his throne. He therefore ex- 
horted the clergy to oppose Matilda, and to exoommuni- 
eate her adherents. In the course of this address he 
was interrupted by one of her friends, who in her name 
accused him of being the cause of all these calamities. 
It was, he said, by the invitation of the legate that she 
had come to England; with his knowledge that the 
expedition to Lincoln had been undertaken ; and by his 
advice that the king had been loaden with, chains : and 
he concluded with forbidding him, by the fidelity which 
he had sworn to her, to publish any decision to her pre- 
judice. Henry heard him with apparent composure; 
his countenance betrayed no emotion of shame ; nor did 
be return one angry word to these invectives. Before the 
^od was dissolved the sentence of excommunicatioB 
was pronounced against all who should erect new castles, 
or invade the rights of the church, or offer violence to 
the poor and defenceless *. 

Both parties were now ready to recommence hostili- a. d. 
ties: but a long and dangerqus sickness confined Stephen 11^2. 
to his chamber; and Robert embraced the opportunity 
to sail to the continent, and solicit the aid and presence 
of Greoffrey, the husband of Matilda. By that prince, to 
^(hom^his wife had long been an object of aversion, the 

•Malm. 108. Ger^ase, 1357. 

n2 
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invitation was declined. He had undertaken the reduc- 
tion of Normandy, and refUsed to ahandon the enter- 
prise till his success was complete; hut he was willing 
to intrust to the care of the earl his eldest son Henry, 
the legitimate heir of Matilda*. Several months were 
lost hy the tergiversation of Greoffrey, and in the mean 
time Stephen had marched to Oxford, the residence of 

8ept. the empress. As the garrison came out to meet him, 
26. he swam across the river, put his enemies to flight, en- 
tered the gates with the fugitives, and set fire to die city. 
Matilda retired into the castle : he sat down hefore it; 
and so confident was he of the capture of his rival, that 
no inducement, not even the arrival of Rohert with his 
nephew Henry, nor the loss of several fortresses, nor the 
severity of the winter, could withdraw him from the 
siege. The strength of the fortifications hade defiance 
to all his efforts : hut at the end of ten weeks the provi- 
sions of the garrison were consumed ; and Matilda was 
a third time reduced to the risk of a clandestine and pre* 
cipitate flight It was a severe {h>st, and the ground 

I>ec was covered* with snow. Attended hy three knights, 
2^* clothed in white, she issued at a very early hour firom a 
portal : the nearest sentinel, who had heen previously 
hrihed, conducted her in silence hetween the posts of the 
enemy ; the ice hore her across the Thames ; she reached 
Ahingdon on foot, and thence rode with expedition to 
Wallingford. This, the most extraordinary of her ad- 
ventures, was a suhject of astonishment to her enemies: 
hy her Mends it was deemed a convincing proof that she 
was under the special guard of the Deity t. 

If Stephen reduced Oxford, Rohert defeated him lit 
Wilton ; and the power of the two parties still remainoi 
fairly halanced. With the exception of the three north- 
em counties, which oheyed the king of Scots, Stephen 
was nominally acknowledged as sovereign in the eastern, 
Matilda in the western half of the kingdom. B«t*tiie 

• Malm. 109L f G«^. Steph. 1»98, 959. OemM, 1368. liMm. HO- 
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real authority of each was confined within narrower 
limits, that of the king to the counties in the neighbour- 
bood of London, that of Matilda to those in the vicinify 
of Gloucester. In this state of weakness neither was 
able to inflict any serious injury on the other ; and hos- 
tilities were kept ahve by petty skirmishes and unim- 
portant sieges, the description of which could neither 
amuse nor instruct the reader. The interests of Matilda 
suffered more from sickness than war. She was deprived a. d. 
by death of the services of Milo, the most devoted of her^^^^« 
partisans, and of the counsels of her brother Robert, the 
principal suppwt of her cause. The loss of these friends 
threw a gloom over her mind : the experience of eight 
years had taught her how uncertain was the issue of the 
contest ; and she withdrew to Nornmndy to watch the 
eoorse of events, and to take advantage of the first fa- 
vourable occurrence *. Yet Stephen derived no benefit ^^ 
from her departure. He had been careful to earn the 
enmity of the barons by acts of violence similar to those, 
by which he had formerly alienated the afifections of the 
oiergy. Under the mask of friendship he had invited to 
his court, first Geoffrey de MainvUle, and afterwards 
Ranulf earl of Chester ; had arrested them on mere sus- 
picion of disaffection ; and had compelled them to sur- 
render their castles as the price of their liberty. After* 
this outrage they defied his authority, and sought re- 
venge : many associated with them in their own defence ; 
and most trusted for security to the strength of their for- 
tresses, rather than the faith of a jealous and violent 
pnnce t. At the same time he had the imprudence to 
drive the church into the arms of his enemies. His 
brother Henry had exercised the powers with which he 
had been invested by the pope in a very questionable, 
and sometimes in an arbitrary, manner. He had even 
framed the plan of rendering his see of Winchester in- 
dependent of that of Canterbury, and of decorating it by 

•OftttaSteph.959. Himl.88& Genr. 1368—1308. 
tGMt.Stei)i.963.97i. Himt.225. GexT.ld60. 
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tlie aid of the king and the pontiff with the metropoliti* 
oal honourg. But his patron Innocent died : two popes 
succeeded in the short space of two years ; and one of 
them, at the solicitation of archhishop Theobald, deprived 
Henry of the legatine authority. Mortified at his dis«> 
grace, the bishop prevailed on his brother to forbid Ilieo* 
bald to assist at the council of Rheims, at which Euge- 
nius III. presided. The primate despised the prohibi- 
tion, and at his return was driven into exile. He landed 
in France, recrossed the sea to Framlingham, and there, 
under the protection of Bigod, earl of Norfolk, published 
a sentence of interdict against all the demesnes of die 
king. It was instantly put in execution ; and Stephen's 
fHends, alarmed at the cessation of the divine service, 
compelled him to seek a reconciliation with the ardi- 

1*^* bishop*. Sometime afterwards he assembled all the 
prelates, and required them to crown his son Eustace. 
Theobald refused : he had consulted, he said, the pope, 
and had been forbidden to comply ; because, as Stephen 
had acquired the crown, not by way of inheritance, but 
by open force, and in violation of his oath, he could have 
no right to transfer it to his posterity. In a paroxysm of 
rage the king ordered his guards to confine the prelates 
in the hall, and sent messengers to seize their tempora- 

^I^Q^lities : on cooler reflection, he resolved to dissemble 
his resentment, and admitted them again into favour t. 
Much of Stephen's conduct at this period must be at- 
tributed to the terror with which he viewed the growing 
prosperity of Henry, the son of Matilda. At the age of 

^* ^* sixteen that young prince had visited his uncle David 

11^0* at Carlisle, and had received firom him the honour of 
knighthood. On his return he obtained from his ^Uier 
Gteofi&ey the cession of the duchy of Normandy : at the 
death of that prince he succeeded to ihe earidom of 

. * Gerv. 136a 1666. An interdict prohibited the celebration of ralkkHM 
wor^ipi within a certain district* and ¥rill be more fiilly ex|duned artte 
reign of kins John. 
fOerv. 1309. 1608. Hunt 2961 
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Anjou; and by his marriage with Eleanor of Poitou, a.d. 
withia six weeks after her divorce from the king of ]^^^* 
Fimnoe, he had acquired the extensive duchy of Aqui- |g^ 
tiuie *. This sudden aggrandizement of the son of Ma- 
tilda devated the hopes of Stephen's enemies. The earl 
of Chester visited the young prince in Normandy; and, 
when at his solicitation Henry landed in England to 
Msert the claim of his mother, his standard was imme- 
diately joined by the ancient friends of his fiimily. For- 
tunafeely for the repose of the nation, Eustace, the eldest 
of the king's sons, was, in the heat of the contest, re- 
moved l^ a sudden death ; and the archbishop of Can* a. d. 
Mniry and the bishop c^ Winchester improved the <^ }}^' 
portunity to reconcile the jarring interests of the two j^* 
piurtiest. Affcer a long and animated discussion their 
pretensions were solemnly adjusted in the following 
nuumer. 1. Stephen adopted Henry ior his son, ap-Nov, 
pointed him his successes:, and gave the kingdom of 7. 
England, after his own death, to him and his heirs for 
ever. In return the young prince did him homage, and 
twore fiaalty to him. 2. Henry received the homage of 
-William, itte surviving son of the king, and in return 
granted to him all the lands and honours possessed by 
Stephen before his accession to the throne, confirmed to 
1^ the possessions which he had acquired by his mar- 
ii>ge with the heiress of the earl of Warrenne, or by the 
gift of his father, and as a proof of his affection added 
^ honour of Pevensey, and several manors in Kent. 
3. I^ earls and barons of the duke's party did homage 
to the king ; those who had formerly been his vassals, 
as to their sovereign lord ; those who had not, on condi- 
tion that he should observe the treaty : and in like man- 
ner the earls and barons of the king's party did homage 

?^ was the dfttMfrter of Wlllam, eati of PoHon, and duke of Amd. 
^nM. Her gallantriea at Aatiooli daring thit cnuade alienated tbe affes- 
wa cshet hiuband i and after their return they were divorced, at tiieir 
VQtval requeet, on the plea of consanf uinity. Chioo. Norm. 98ft. 

tUMit.S»7,283. Joan.HH«l.i77.«78. 
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to the duke, saying their allegiance to the sovereigiu. 
AU swore that if eiUier of the. two princes hroke his en-, 
gafrements, they would desert him and support the came 
of his rival. 4. The inhabitants of the different boroughs,, 
and the garrisons of the royal castles, swore feal^ to 
Henry in the like terms as the king's barons. 5.TIie 
officers to whom Stephen had entrusted the Tower of 
London, the moats of Windsor and Oxford, the foitiess 
of Lincoln, the castle of Winchester, and the fort gf 
Southampton, gave hostages, that in the event of tho 
king's death, they would surrender them to the duke.. 
6. The bishops and abbots, by Stephen's command, took 
the oath of fealty to Henry, and engaged to enforce the 
due execution of the"^ treaty by ecclesiastical censuies. 
A narrative of the whole transaction was made in, the 
form of a charter, granted by the king, and witnessed by 
the prelates and barons *. 
A. o. After this pacification the two princes, to display the 
11 54. harmony in which they lived, visited together the cities 
of Winchester, London, and Oxford, and were received 
at each place in solemn procession, and with the most 
joyful acclamations. At Easter they separated with de- 
monstrations of the most cordial friendship. Henry re- 
visited Normandy; and Stephen a few months 8ike^. 
Oet. wards died at Canterbury. He had reigned nineteen 
25. years, and was buried near the remains of his wife and 
son at Faversham, a convent which he had founded t. 

Never did England, since the invasion of the Danes, 
present such a scene of misery as under the government 
of this unfbrtunate monarch. The two competitors, alike 
dependent on the caprice of their adherents, were com- 



* Rymer. Feed. i. SSu By tome error of the copyists. Henry's father b 
mentioDed in this instrament as liying. It shoald be his mother, mater 
instead of pater. His father Geoffrey died at Lisieitx, on the 7th of S^ 
tember. 1 ISO. Cbron. Norm. 984. WiUdns (Leg. Sax. 316) has leplaoed 
mater, ex Rub. lib. Scac. ft>L 164. 

t Hunt SS8. At the dissolution of the abbey nnder Henry VIIL his 
tomb was opened, the leaden ooffin was melted down, and the bones woe 
thrown into the sea. 
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pdled to connive at excesses, which it would have heen 
dangerous to punish : and the foreign mercenaries, whom 
the barons as well as the princes retained in their ser- 
vice, frequently indemnified themselves for the want of 
pay by the indiscriminate plunder of friend and foe. 
The desire of revenge also mixed itself with the thirst 
of power : whenever one party had inflicted an injury, 
the othejr was impatient to retaliate ; and these christian 
knights gloried in barbarities which would have dis- 
graced their pagan forefothers *. Not content with pil- 
lage they had often recourse, to conflagration.. The 
destruction of the city of Winchester, the second in the 
tingdom, has already been noticed; a similar catas- 
tn^he befell that of Worcester; and at Nottingham, a 
rich and populous town,, not only were the buildings 
oonsumed, but most of the inhabitants perished in. the 
flames t. 

The principal cause of these calamities may be traced 
to the castles, which covered the face of the country 
Wherever one of these fortresses was erected, several 
others for the purpose of protection immediately rose 
uound it. But some took not the trouble to build ; they 
seised and fortified the nearest churches. Thus the 
abbey of Ramsey was converted into a castle by Geoffrey 
Granville, the monastery of Coventry by Robert Mar- 
mion, and the church of Bridlington by William of Albe- 
loaile. In addition to those which existed at Stephen's 
aeoession, no fewer than one hundred and twenty-six 
were fortified during his reign {. The owners, secure 
within their walls and moats, conceived themselves freed 
from all restraints of justice or law They plundered the 
lands in the neighbourhood, carried off the inhabitants,, 
and confined in dungeons the most respectable of their 
captives. There every species of torture was employed 
to extort from the sufferers an enormous ransom, or a 



^GtitSteph. 961,963. 964. 965. 970. f Hunt 9SG, 227. 

X Chron. Nonn. 969l 
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discovery of the place in whidi tbeir property wbs c(«- 
eealed. Some were suspended by the fiset in a voloine 
of smoke, others were hanged up by the thumbs, white 
plates of heated metal were applied to the soles of ths 
feet Hunger and thirst, knotted oords twisted with 
videnee round the temples, and pressure in a large trunk, 
the bottom of which was strewed with broken stones, 
were fovourite modes of torture : but Hiilip Gay, a kins- 
man of the earl of Gloucester, had the merit of inventing 
a new and more formidable contrivance, which wai 
afterwards adopted by several of these petty tyrants. 
This was the " Sachentege,*' or culprit's halter— a heavy 
engine of iron studded with sharp points, and made to 
encircle the neck and press upon the shoulders, so that 
the sufferer could neither sit, nor stand, nor lie, without 
the most acute pain *. It sometimes happened that the 
cruelty of these barbarians wrought its own punish- 
ment By the flight of the husbandmen from the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle the lands were left barren ; and, 
as provisions could only be procured by force, the gani- 
son was reduced to the verge of £unine. The fiigitives 
usually retired to some of the ecdestastical establish- 
ments, where they built their miserable hovels against 
the walls of the church, and begged a scanty pittance of 
bread from the charity of the clergy or monks. Buteven 
here they could not promise themselves security. The 
curses, which were perpetually denounced against the 
invaders of ecclesiastical property, were despised ; and 
the churches themselves, with those who served theB» 



• See a long deteription of these tortaret in the Saxon Chronicl^ 83^ 
mJd, and in many of the stories in ReRinald Doaelniensia. PiisoBen « 
war were treated with equal cruelty. They were at the mercy of lh«r 
captors, whoar)(ued that, the more the captive suffered, the more he woM 
pay for hk liberty. Bven a century later we find king John sending bs 
captives " in gyves and manacles^* (Par. S09) to England, to be kept m 
^1*. till they compounded for their ransom, and in partibus hoiorwm tm- 
nulorum, till they paid it (Rot. lit pat 17. bis.). I conceive that the *•«»• 
stocks or fetters, confined the sufferer to the same spot in his donge^ 
whilst the rtna-boet, or chain-fetters, allowed him to mofve about in «Ib0 
other part of the castle. 
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were swept away by the lawless and sacrilegious banditti. 
Such was the desolation of the land, say two contempo- 
rary historians, that villages and towns were left desti- 
tute of inhabitants ; and in many parts a man might ride 
a whole day without discovering on his route one hu* 
man being *. 

• CIiroii.,Sax. 330. Oett Steph. 961 
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^fiwiiuu of the new King—His Character— Arcbbbhop Theobald— Rise 
of Thomas i Becket— Origin of the Spiritual Courts— Constitutions of 
Clarendon— War in Wales— Dispute between the King and the Primate 
—Their Recondliation— Murder of the Primate— Conquest of Ireland- 
Rebellion of the King*s Sons— Captivity of the King of Soots— Conrto 
of Justice— King takes the Cross— His Death. 

It were difficult to imagine a more glorious prospect 
than that which opened itself to the youth of Henry 
Plantagenet. By the death of his fother he inherited 
Touraine and Anjou ; in right of his mother he possessed 
Maine and Normandy ; and with the hand of Eleanof 
he had received her ample portion, the seven provinces 
of Poitou, Saintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Limousin, 
Angoumois, and Guienne*. A third part of France, 
almost the whole western coast from the horders of 
Picardy to the mountains of Navarre, acknowledged his 



* That port of Aquitaine, which belonged to the counts of Poitou, was 
faUffft Ouienne. 
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authority ; and the vassal, who did homage to the 
vereign for his dominions was in reality a more power- 
fhl prince than the king who received it In his twenty* 
first year the death of Stephen added to these extensive 
territories the kingdom of England ; and the eyes of 
Europe were directed to the first measures of the young 
monarch, whose amhition, were it equal to his power, 
■light endanger the independence of all his neigh- 
bours. 

That he was impatient to take possession of the crown, 
which had been secured to him by the late treaty, will 
easily be conceived : but time was requisite to collect an 
escort becoming the di^ly, and sufficient for the po- 
teetion, of the new king; and a long oontinuanoe of 
stormy weather confined him a prisoner in the haven of 
Barfleur. After a vexatious delay of more than six 
weeks, he landed in England. The enmity of tiie ad- 
herents of Stephen had been silenced by their fears ; and 
the vigilance and authority of archbishop Theobald had 
maintained the public tranquillity. At Winchest^ 
received the homage of the nobility : at Westmii 
Dec. was crowned with his queen before an immense"* 
19* course of people *, and the foreign barons who had 
oompanied him from France. A few days were given to 
the festivities and pageantry usual on such occasions : 
but at the same time the new king did not forget ibe 
more important concerns of state. In one councfl he 
appointed the great officers of the crown ; in another he 
ocmftrmed to his subjects all the rights and liberties 
which Ihey had possessed during the reign of his grand- 
fiither; and in a third he induced the barcms and pre- 
lates to swear fealty to his eldest son William, and, in 
the event of William*s death, to his second son Henry, 
a child still in the cradle t. 

To repair the evils, which the licentiousness <^ civil 

• Gerrase, 1377. Bromp. 1043. 
fGerv. 1378. Stat, of Realm. L 4. 
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discord had infficted on the nation during the reign of 
Stephen, was for several years the principal object of 
Henry's administration. With this view the earl of Lei- 
cester was appointed grand justiciary, with the most 
ample powers : a new coinage was issued of standard 
weight and purity ; and the foreign mercenaries who 
had so long infested England, reeeiyed otders to quit 
tiie kingdom by a certain day under the penalty of deatlk 
In the execution of these measures no difficulty was ex* 
perienced : but to demolish the castles, which had so 
long been the bane and terror of the deflBnoeless inhabi- 
tants, and to recover the lands, which the necessities of 
Sl^hen and Matilda had compelled them to alieiuite to 
their respective partisans, required the personal exertions 
of the king, and the presence of a powerAil army. He 
drove the earl of Nottingham, the murderer of the earl 
of Chester, out of the kingdom : he extorted from the 
fears of the earl of Albemarle, who had long reigned a 
sovereign in Yorkshire, the surrender of the strong 
le of Scarborough : he took from Roger, the son ci 
slebrated Milo, the castle of Gloucester, but per- 
id him to retain for life that of HereA^rd : he re> 
duced by force Bridgnorth, Cleobury, and Wigmore, 
belonging to Hugh Mortimer: he levelled wi& the 
ground idl the castles of Henry, bishop of Winchester, 
who, mistrusting the enemy of his family, had retired 
with his treasures to Clugny : and at last he compelled 
Malcolm, king of Scots, to exchange the three nmrthem 
counties, which had been so long in possesion of his 
grandfether David, fer the earldom of Huntingdon, to 
which the Scottish princes advanced a claim on account 
of their descent from earl Waltheof'*'. 

• Nawbrig. iL 1. S, 3, 4. Gerv. 1877, 1378. Hov. 881. Makotm bwuM 
tlM liemmao of Henry, eodem modo, quo aviis tuos ftierat homoTeterit 
Henrici* f alyii omnihos dignitatibni lult. Hot. ibid. Some writeis 
have explained thii claoie of the independence of the Scottbh crown. I 
am Botawara, nor do 1 believe, that Symku ever had that Beaninf. In a 
eo b ae q nent tveatv-it ii need to signify those honours which were renderad 
totiM Soofetish kuog whenever he came to the conrtof hit lord the king of 
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The same monih which had witnessed the coronatioii' 
of Henry had heen signalized hy the succession of Ni- 
cholas Breakspeaie to the throne of the Vatican. Tins 
prelate, the oidy Bnglishman who ever sate in the chair 
of St Peter, had heen raised hy his merit, firom one at 
the lawest situations in life, to that n^ch was deemed 
the highest dignity in Christendom. He was the son of 
Robert Chambers, an obscure derk, and aftewards 
monk of St Alban's, and had been rejected by the aUnC 
of that monastery on the ground of incapacity. Stung 
with this disgrace, and the rei^oaches.of his faJhef^Jm 
travelled to Paris, without any other resource than fft 
alms of the charitable ; studied with applause in 1^0 ' 
university ; and wandering into Provence, was admltt S j 
among the regular canons of St Rufiis. Here his bre- 
thren by their free choice raised him successively to the 
offices of prior and abbot But the virtues which had 
won their esteem in an equal, became objects of hatred 
in a superior ; and to firee themselves from the rule of 
the stranger, they presented an accusation against hia 
to pope Eugenius. The pontiff conversed with Niehob% 
appreciated his merit, and endeavoured to reconcile Idni 
with his canons. After a short interval they offered a 
second complaint: " Go," replied Eugenius with a 
smile, " ^ct another abbot The Englishman is the 
** Cardinal bishop of Albano." In his new station he 
did honour to the discernment and choice of his patron. 
He was sent with the authority of legate to the king* 
doms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; and during 
the four years of his mission, acquired the esteem of 
A. D. the natives, and deserved the confidence not only of 
1154. Eugenius, but of his successor Anastasius. On the 
^^' day after the decease of the latter, the unsolicited and 
' "unanimous suffrages of .the bishops and AawiitniW 
placed him on the pontifical throne. His elevation 

EnxUad i •oeh as W» being attended lUl the way ov £ngUak _ 
bbfioM and barona, and by the aherilb of the coiuitietJaioa|^wkl|kkB 
paaaeo. See Rym. L 8^ 
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applauded by the cl^gy and people with shouts of joy ; 
and the only person who appeared not to partake of the 
general exultation was Nicholas himself*. In England ^^ ^ 
the intelligence was hailed with transport Every indi- 1 155. 
vidual felt proud that one of his countrymen had been 
raised to the first dignity in the Christian worl4; and 
three hishops were deputed to offer to the new pope the 
congratulations of the king and the nation. To John of 
Salisbury, a learned monk, who accompanied them, 
Adrian (such was the name which he had assumed) un- 
bosomed himself without reserve, spoke with real regret 
Vhis elevation, and complained of the multipUcity of 

tiines^ which absorbed his whole time and attenticm. 
his cell at St. Rufus, so he observed, he had tasted 
happiness ; but in his ascent to greatness, at every st^ 
he had been harassed with additional cares. Beholders 
might deem the tiara a splendid, but the wearer found it 
a burning crown t. 

One object of these envoys, if we may believe a suspi- 
cious tale, was to consult the pope on a very singular 
ea^. Greoffrey, the king*s father, had on his death^bed 
exacted an oath from the barons and prelates who at- 
tended him, that they would not suffer his body to be 
interred till Henry should solemnly swear to fidfil the 
secret dispositions of his testament. The y6ung prince, 
as was natural, demurred : the very circumstance proved 
that these dispositions, whatever they might be, were 
injurious to his interests : wearied, however, by the im- 
portunity of his friends, and shocked at the idea of 
preventing the inhumation of his father's corpse, he 
eonsented to take the prescribed oath. The will was 

• Baron, ex cod. Vatic Rom. pont 37% I shall add the honoarable 
^laracter which is given of him by this ancient document. Erat autem 
tirvalde benignus, mitis, et patirns in Grsca et LaVina lingua peritus, 
jermone facuudos, eloquentia politui* in cantu ecclesiastico pnDcipnus, 
priBdicator OKre^ius, ad irascendum tardus, ad ignosceadum velox, huaris 
^ator. eleemosynis largns, et omni monim compositionc pneclaras. Id. 380. 

tJ^Iewbrig. il 6. Paris. 1016. 1019. Baroa tom. xiL ad ann. 1 154. Co- 
HMMun et phrygiofti merito clara videri, quia igaea sunt Joaa Salis. t^oly- 
traL'i'iiLSa. 
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now opened in his presence ; and it was discovered that 
the Earl had bequeathed Anjou, the patrimony of his 
family, to Geoffrey, his second son, in the event of 
Henry's succession to the throne of England. It is said 
that the king now solicited the pope to absolve him firom 
the ohligation of this imprudent oath; and that Adriao 
granted his request, on the ground that he had sworn 
under the influence of fbrce, and without a due know- 
ledge of the consequences. But the whole story savoun 
more of romance than history ; and as it is not easy to 
reconcile it with the statements of the native writer^ 
we may beheve that Newbrigiensis, from whom we haw 
received it, was occasionally deceived in his cell in York- 
shire, with false accounts of continental transactions*. 
A. i>. This only is certain, that Henry crossed the sea, did 
^^^^' homage to the king of France, reduced by force the 
three castles of Chincm, Loudon, and Mirabeau, bekng- 
ing to his brother, and as a compensation settled on that 
prince an annuity of one thousand English, and two 
thousand Angevin pounds. Creoffrey consoled himsdij 
for his loss by the acceptance of the earldom of Naq|i& 
which had been spontaneously offered to him by the cil^f 
zens. However, he died in a short time; and wheo 
Conan, earl of Richmond, who had assumed the title of 
A. D. duke of Br6tagne, occupied Nantes, Henry claimed and 
ll^S' recovered it as heir to his deceased brother t. 

Before I proceed with this narrative, I shall lay be- 
fore the reader a sketch of the king's character, as it has 
been delineated by writers, who lived in his court, and 
observed his conduct under the vicissitudes of a long and 
eventflil reign. Between the conquerpr and all his male 
descendants there existed a marked resemblance. The 
stature of Henry was moderate, his countenance ma- 
jestic, and his complexion florid: but his person was 

• 

* See Carte, L 566. Newbriaiensit himMlf lelatet the latter part of tk» 
■tory as a re|iort (iL 7.)* but Ut ** at dicitui^ it omitted l^ bu vMVi, 
Brompton. 1044. 

t Newbrig. ii J. Chron. Norm. 991. 99S. 994 • 
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disfigured b^an unseemly protuberance of the abdomen, 
which he sought to contract by the united aid of 
exercise and sobriety. Few persons have equalled 
him in abstemiousness, none perhaps in activity. He 
was perpetually in motion on foot or on horseback. 
Every moment which could be spared from more im- 
portant concerns he devoted to hunting : but no fatigue 
could subdue his restlessness : after the chase he would 
snatch a hasty repast, and then rising from the table, in 
spite of the murmurs of his attendants, keep them 
fndking or standing till bed-time *. During his educa- 
t^n in the castle of Gloucester, he had acquired a know- 
ledge of letters; and after his accession delighted in 
thtt conversation of the learned. Such was the power 
o^his memory, that he is said to have retained whatever 
he had heard or read, and to have recognised at the first 
glance every person whom he. had previously seent. 
He was eloquent, affable, fecetious; imiting with the 
L dignity of the prince the manners of the gentleman : 
^%l|;t under this fascinating outside he concealed a heart 
; %rtl>eould descend to the basest artifices, and sport with 
1t$ own honour and veracity. No one would believe his 
assertions or trust his promises: yet he justified this 
habit of duplicity by the maxim, that it is better to re- 
pent of words than of facts, to be guilty of fistlsehood 
than to fail in a fiivourite pursuit $. Though possessed 
of ample dominions, and desirous of extending them, he 
never obtained the laurels of a conqueror. His ambition 
was checked by his caution. Even in the full tide of 
prosperity he would stop to calculate the chances against 
him, and frequently plunged himself into real, to avoid 
, imaginary, evils. Hence the characteristic feature oa 
his policy was delay : a hasty decision could not be re- 

* Girald. Camb. 733. Pet. Bles. ep. 40. 66. A mane usqne ad Tesperam 
sUt in pedes, p. 98. Newbrig. iiL 86. 

t GiraL 783. 784.' Blet. eix 66. 

1 Oirald.78a Caxdinal Vivian, after a lone eonvenaiion with Henry, 
•aid, *' Never did I witneti this man's equal in lying." £p. S. Thom. 

itieo. • 
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ealled : but he persuaded himself that procrastination 
would allow him to improve every advantage which 
accident might offer *. In his own dominions he wished, 
says a contemporary, to concentrate all power witiiin 
his own person. He was jealous of every species of 
authority which did not emanate from himself and 
which was not subservient to his wilL His pride de- 
lighted in confounding the most haughty of his nobles, 
and depressing the most powerful ^nuUes. He almdged 
their rights, divided their possessions, and married their 
heiresses to men of inferior rankt. He was carefiil 
that his fkvourites should owe every thing to himself and 
gloried in the parade of their power and opulence, be- 
cause they were of his own creation. But if he was a 
bountifiil master, he was a most vindictive enen^. His 
temper could not brook contradiction. Whoever hesi- 
tated to obey his will, . or presumed to thwart his de- 
sires, was marked out for his victim, and was porsned 
with the most imrelenting vengeances His passion 
was said to be the raving of a mftdwrMMi, the fiiry of a 
savage beast $. We are told that in its paroxysms his 
eyes were spotted with blood, his countenance seemed 
of flame, his tongue poured a torrent of abuse and 
imprecation, and his hands were employed to inflict 
vengeance on whatever came within his reach $: and 
that on one occasion, when Humet, a &vourite minister, 
had ventured to offer a plea in justification of the king 
of Scots, Henry, in a burst of passion, called Humet a 
traitor, threw down his cap, ungirt his sword, tore off 
his clothes, pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, and, 
unable to do more mischief, sate down, and gnawed the 
straw on the floor B. Hence the reader will perceive 

• Girald. 783. Btes. ep. 66. 

t Qirald. 784. Servis generotAf copulans pedaneas conditioots fccH 
univeraos. Radulphus Niger apud Wilk. Leg. Sax. 338. This writer has 
painted Henry in the most hideous colonrs. He had been banished bv 
the king, and revenged himself with his pen. 

X Bst leo, aut leone truculeniior, dam vehementins excandescit Bleaen. 
ep. J5. 

i Girald. 783. Bles. 66. When on one of these occasion* utoace me- 
sented a letter, the king attempted to tear out his eves. norSd the 
boy e«»pe without severe seara Ep. 8. Tho. i 45. | Kp. S. Thorn, i 4^ 
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that piide and passion, caution and duplicity, Ibnned 
the distinguishing traits in his character. 

Among those who possessed well-founded claims on 
the gratitude of the king, one of the principal was Theo- 
hakU archhishop of Canterbury. He had suffered banish- 
ment in the cause of the Plantagenets, had refused to 
pkoe the crown on the head of Eustace, had negotiated 
the treaty between Henry and Stephen, and preserved 
tbe public tranquiUity after the unexpected death of the 
latter. These services were not forgotten; and the 
primate during two years retained the first place in the 
councils of his sovereign. When age and infirmity ad- 
monished him to retire, his affection for Henry, whom 
he loved as his own child*, induced him to recommend 
to the royal &vour a minister whose acquirements might 
deserve ^e esteem, and whose wisdom might guide the 
inexperience, of the young monarch. With this view, 
and at the suggestion of the bishop of Winchester, 
Theobald brought forward his own archdeacon, Thomas 
Becket, a personage whom the reader will seo acting tor 
years an important part on the theatre of public affairs, 
and who, since his death, has been alternately por- 
trayed as a saint and hero, or as a hypocrite and traitor, 
according to the religious bias of the historian. 

Becket was the son of Gilbert, one of the principal 
citiatens of London, the countr3rman and acquaintance of 
the archbishop. He was placed in his childhood under 
the care of the canons of Merton, and afterwards con- 
tinued his studies in the schools of the metropolis, of 
Oxford, and of Paris. When his father died, he was 
admitted into the family of Theobald, and with the 
permission of his patron left England to improve him- 
self in the knowledge of the civil and canon law. He 
attended the lectures of Gratian at Bologna, and of 
another celebrated professor at Auxerre. As soon as 
be returned, his acquirements were appreciated and 

9* See many of kis letters vynd Blet.ep. 41 48. &i 63. 
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rewarded : he obtained preferment in the churches of 
Lincoki and St Paul's : he was collated to the provost- 
ship of Beverley ; and, on the elevation of Roger de 
Pont VEveque to the see of York, succeeded him in the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, the richest dignity in the 
English church after the IHshoprics and abbeys, which 
gave the rank of baron to their possessors *, His pre- 
decessor had always viewed him with an eye (^jealousy; 
and the rivalry, which commenced at this eariy penod, 
continued to divide them through life. By his intrigues, 
Becket had been twice dismissed from the service of 
Theobald t; but, after the removal of Roger, the new 
archdeacon ruled without control : he became the con- 
fidential adviser of the pAmate : as his r^resentative he 
twice visited the papal court ; and to his influence the 
public attributed the firm adhesion of Theobald to the 
cause of Matilda. The recommendation of that prebte 
introduced him to the notice, and his own merit entided 
him to the protection and friendship of Henry. He 
was appointed chancellor $, the preceptor of the young 
prince, and the depositary of the royal fitvour. With 
these distinctions he received more substantial benefits, 
in the wardenship of the Tower of London, the custody 
of the castle of Berghamsted, and the honour of Eye^ 
with the services of one hundred and forty knights. Nor 
was the rapidity of his rise superior to the splendour of 
his course. His equipage displayed the magnificence of 
a prince : his table was open to every person who had 
business at court $: he took precedence of all the lay 

* It was then worth £100 per annum. Stephan. IL 
t Stephan. 1 1. Edvard Grim in VHa apod Sarinm, a6& 
X The chancellOT in virtue of liis oflBce was keeper of th« kin^s sesL 
signed all grants, had Hhe care of the royal chapel, and the custody of < 
vacant haronies and prelacies, and possessed a right to a seat in the com* 
oil without beinp summoned. It was understood to be a certain step to • 
bishopric, and therefore, to avoid the impediment of simony, was ooe of 
the few offices which could not be purchased. Stephan. !& The ehan* 
oellor had not at this period any authority strictly judicdal; Uie itst 
mention of the court of chancery occurs in the reign of Edward I. Spelm. 
Arclueologia. 107. 

§ His biographer hen mentions a circumstance illnstrative oCihe man. 
uers of the time. The number of uninvited guests waa oftea gtmtm tiua 
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barons; and among his vassals were numbered many 
knights, who had spontaneously done him homage, with 
the reservation of their fealty to the sovereign. The 
pride of Henry was gratified with the ascendency of his 
favourite. He lived with Becket on terms of the most 
easy familiarity ; and seined to have resigned into his 
hands the 'government of his dominions both in Eng- 
land and on the continent *. 

Almost every useful measure which distinguished the 
commencement of the king's reign has been attributed 
to the advice of Becket by the veracity or partiality of 
his biographers. But the new chancellor did not merely 
give his advice: when occasion offered, he acted the 
part of a negotiator and warribr. The king of France, 
who dreaded the aggrandizement of a vassal already 
more powerful than his lord, had threatened to oppose 
the pretensions of Henry to the earldom of Nantes. 
Becket was immediately despatched to Paris. His mag- 
nificence astonished the inhabitants ; his address lulled 
the jealousy of the monarch. The king followed to 
ratify the engi^ments of his minister ; and Henry, his 
eldest son (for William had died), was affianced to Mar- 
garet, the infant daughter of Louis. A Norman baron 
accepted the care of her education; and her dower, 
three castles in the Vexin, was placed in the hands of 
the knights Templars till the conclusion of the mar- 
riage t. 

could be accommodated at table. Becket, that they might not loil their 
garments when they sate on the floor, was careful that it should be daily 
covered with fresh hay or straw. Stephen. 14. 

* See Stepnanides, p. 14 — 17. The ezpressiont in the corresnondence 
of ihe age are very strouff. Theobald says: in aure et ore vuigi sonat 
^obU esse cor unnm et anlmam nnam (Bl«>8. ep. 78)' Petrus Cellensis: 
Secundum post remm in quatuor regnis quis te ignorat (Martenne, The- 
uur. AneciiL) The English bishops: Infamiliarem gratiam tarn lata 
vos mente suscepit, ut dominiati<mis suae loca qu» a boreali ooeano ad Py- 
renaum usque porrecta sunt, potestati vestra cuncta subjeoerit, ut in his 
nolttlh hos dmUos repataret opinio* qui in vestris poterant oculis oompla- 
«we. Epist.S.Thom.Ll2& 

t Chron. Nwm. 994. The reader will be amused with the following 
^count of the manner in which the chancellor travelled through France. 

** heftever he entered a town, the procession was led by two hundred and 

O 
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A. D. But the future union of their children formed too 
1 159. feeble a tie to bind princes, naturally divided by a mul- 
tiplicity of jarring and important interests. Their 
friendship had scarcely commenced when it was inter- 
rupted by a contest of the most singular description. 
The father of queen Eleanor had possessed the dudiy of 
Toulouse, in right of his wife Philippa, but under pre- 
text of a sale or mortgage, had conveyed it to her uncle, 
Raymond, count of St Gilles. At his death the right of 
succession to all his dominions devolved on his daughter ; 
and Rajrmond, that he might retain Toulouse, concluded 
a treaty with her husband, the king of France, by which 
the territory was secured to him as the dower of his 
wife, Constantia, the sister of Louis. Eleanor, by her 
subsequent divorce from the French king, was restored 
to all her original rights : whence Henry contended that 
the transfer of Toulouse to Raymond was void, and pre- 
pared to enforce the claim of his queen at the head of a 
powerful army. By the advice of Becket he exchanged 
the personal services of his vassals for a pecuniary aid, 
a scutage of three pounds in England, and of forty An- 
gevin shillings on the continent, to be levied on each 
knight's fee'*'; and with the money collected a nume- 

fifty boyt.finffiog national airs: then came hit hounds in couples; aod 
these were succeeided by eight waggons, each drawn by Ave horses, and 
attended by five drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered with 
ridus, and protected by two guards, and a fierce mastifF either chained 
below, or at liberty alwve. Two of them were loaded with barrels of ale 
tobe^ven to the populace: one carried the furniture of the chancellor's 
ehapel, another of his bedchamber, a third of his kitchen, and a fourth 
his plate and wardrobe : the remaining two were appropriated to the use 
of his attendants. These were followed by twelve sumpter horses, un each 
of which rode a monkey, with the groom behind on his knees. Next came 
the esquires bearing the shields, and leading the charfrers uf their knights, 
then other esauires, gentlemen's sons, fUconers, officers of the household, 
Icnights and clergymen, riding two and two ; and last of all the chancellor 
himself in familiar converse with a few friends. As he passed, the natives 
were heard to exclaim : " What manner of man must the king of England 
'* be, when his chancellor travels in such state t ** Stephan. 20, SL 

• The scutage raised in England i6 180.000. (Gervase, 13S1). which 
proves that the knights' fees were still 60,000. the number at which they 
nad been fixed by "the conqueror." It was a commutotion for military 
service; but did not fall on the tenants of the crown individually, since 
they hsvied it proportioually on their own tenants. Moreover, when they 
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rous ibrce of mercenaries, whose attendance in the field 
was limited to three months. With them marched 
spontaneously several English and foreigi) harons, a 
]irince of Wales, Malcolm king of Scotland, and Ray- 
mond king of Arragon, to whose infant daughter Henry 
had affianced his son Richard, another infant still in the 
arms of his nurse. Among this host of warriors no one 
was more conspicuous than the chancellor, who had 
engaged a hody of seven hundred knights at his own 
expense ; and marching at their head, was the foremost 
in every enterprise. Cahors was taken, and the army 
approached the walls of Toulouse, when the king of 
France, who considered his honour pledged to the count 
of St. Gilles, threw himself with a small force into the city. 
Becket advised an immediate assault : Louis would fall 
into the hands of the king, and who could calculate the 
advantage to be derived from the ransom of so illustrious 
a captive ? But the ardour of the chancellor was diecked 
by the caution of Henry, who hesitated to authorize by 
his example the practice of vassals fighting against their 
lords; and while his council deliberated, the French 
knights hastened to the aid of Louis ; the golden oppor- 
tunity was lost ; and the English king led back his army 
to Normandy. The chancellor remained to secure the 
conquests which had been made. He fortified Cahors, 
took three castles, hitherto deemed impregnable, and 
tilted with a French knight, whose horse he bore off as 
the honourable proof of his victory. But his presence 
was soon required by Henry ; and having disposed of 
his household troops in different garrisons, he returned 
to Normandy at the ^ead of twelve hundred knights 
and four thousand cavalry, whom he had lately raised 
and maintained at his own charge *. Had he been a 

ftilfllled their service to the king, he granted them permiosion to levy sen. 
tage on their tt-nants. See several such writs in Brady, L 117—120. 219. 
Also the Costum. Normnn. xxv. 

• Newbrig. ii 10. Chroa Norm. 992-995. Stephan. 22, 2a The 
cavalry were horsemen in the service of the different knights. Each 
koight received three shilUngH a dny Fur forty days, and was entertained ut 
tlte chancellor's table during the time. Ibid. 
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military adventurer, his conduct in this campaign mi^t 
have deserved praise ; but it savours little of the meek 
and peaceful spirit of the Christian churchman. Some- 
thing perhaps should be indulged to the manners of the 
age. The preceding reign had often beheld Henry of 
Winchester at the head of armies : Becket might allege, 
that what had been tolerated in a bishop and l^te 
was equally allowable in a deacon and chancellor. 

The forbearance of the English king was met with a 
suitable return on the part of Louis. The two princes 
saw each other : their respective claims were satis&o- 
torily adjusted; and the young Henry did homage to 
the French monarch tor the duchy of Normandy. Yet 
within a month the war was rekindled. The death of 
his queen Constantia had left Louis a widower, without 
male issue ; and after a short mourning of two weeks, 
by the advice of his council, he married Adelais, the 
sister of the three earls of Blois, Champagne, and San- 
cerre, and niece to Stephen, the late king of England. 
A. D. This alliance with a fimiily so hostile to his interests 
11 60. alarmed Henry, who having clandestinely obtained a 
dispensation, caused the contract of marriage to be so- 
lemnized between his son, who had reached the seventh, 
and Margaret, the daughter of Louis, who was in her 
third year. His object in this precipitate measure was 
to obtain possession of her dower. The three knights 
Templars, to whom the castles of Gisors, Neufle, and 
Neuchatel had been intrusted, were present at the cere- 
mony, and in compliance with their oaths surrendered 
these fortresses to the king. Louis felt indignant at so 
dishonourable a transaction: hostilities were recom- 
menced ; but before much blood had been shed another 
reconciliation was effected by the good offices of Peter of 
Tarentaise, who was employed in France to support the 
interests of pope Alexander HI.* 

• Chron. Nora. 997. Hoved 98S. Newbri^. iL94. The UgtAM who had 
granted the dispensation, defended their conduct on the Kroond that it 
had already been agreed, ut eadem tponsalia fierent, si eockfllv pomeo!^ 
habere oooteufttm. Boaqaet,ZT.70L 
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On the death of Adrian in 1159 the college of cardi- 
nals had separated into two parties. Three-and-twentf 
votes were given in favour of Orlando, the chancellor of 
tiie apostolic see ; three for Octavian, cardinal priest of 
St. Cecily's. Each assumed the title, and exercised 
the authority of pope, the former under the name of 
Alexander IIJ., the latter under that of Victor IV. The 
Christian world was immediately divided hetween the 
two competitors. The emperor Frederic supported with 
all his influence the cause of his creature Victor : the 
kings of England and France, hy the advice of their 
bishops, acknowledged the authority of Alexander. It 
was in vain that the emperor essayed by letters and 
messengers to shake their determination. When Alex- 
ander found it prudent to quit Italy, they respectivdly 
solicited him to select his residence in their dominions ; 
and when they met him at Courcy sur Loire, they placed 
bim between them, and on foot, holding his bridle, con- 
ducted him to his pavilion. It was deemed a proud day 
for the pontiff, who thus in his exile was honoured by 
the most powerful monarchs ; while his rival, though in 
the actual possession of Rome, was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his imperial protector *. 

The two last years of Theobald's life had been spent 
in advocating the cause of Alexander. Infirmity had 
rendered him incapable of active exertion ; but he had 
employed the pen of his secretary to prove to the king 
and his fellow bishops the superior claim of a ponti^ 
who had been elected by the majority of the sacred col- 
lege t. His death in 1161 left at the royal disposal the Apr. 
highest dignity in the Efaglish church. The favour en- 18. 
joyed by the chancellor, and the situation which he filled, 
pointed him out as the person the most likely to suo- 
<)eed : by the courtiers he was already called the fViture 
fixohbishop ; and when the report was mentioned to him» 

* Chron. Norm. 997*996. NewbTig.il9. Baron, ad ano. 1189— 1162. 

^blewii.tfp.48.49. 
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he ambiguously replied that he was acquainted with 
four poor priests far better qualified for that dignity than 
himself. But Henry, whatever were his intentions, is 
believefl to have kept them locked up within his own 
breast. During the vacancy the revenues of the see 
were paid into the exchequer: nor was he anxious to 
deprive himself of so valuable an income by a precipitate 
A. D election. At the end of thirteen months he sent for the 
1 162. chancellor at Falaise, bade him prepare for a voyage to 
England, and added that within a few" days he would be 
archbishop of Canterbury. Becket, looking with a smile 
of irony on his dress, replied, that he had not mud) of 
the appearance of an archbishop ; and that if the king 
were serious, he must beg permission to decline the pre- 
forment, because it would be impossible for him toper- 
form the duties of the situation, and at the same time 
retain the fovour of his benefactor. But Henry was in- 
flexible : the legate Henry of Pisa added his entreaties; 
and Becket, though he already saw the storm gathering 
in which he afterwards perished, was induced, against 
his own judgment, to acquiesce *. He sailed to Eiif • 
land : the prelates and a deputation of the monks of Can- 
^J terbury assembled in the king's chapel at Westminster; 
every vote was given in his &vour ; the applause of the 
nobility testified their satisfaction ; and prince Henry in 
the name of his feither gave the royal assent Becket 
was ordained priest by the bishop of Rochester, and the 
next day, having been declared free from all secnlai 
obligations, he was consecrated by Henry of Winchester. 
It was a most pompous ceremony ; for all the nobility of 
England, to gratify the king, attended in honour of his 
fovourite. That the known intentions of Henry must 
have influenced the electors there can be little doubt: 
but it appears that throughout the whole business er^ 
necessary form was fully observed. Gilbert Foliot alone, 

• Stepban. 17. Vit. S. Thoiti. c. 6. Plncuit ei ut promoverer in archif- 
piscopum, deufi scit, m<> id uon volcnte. Et xnagis pro suo qaiim pro <iei 
amorc acquievi. S. Thorn, in Quadril. c. 34. 
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bishop of Hereford, a prelate of rigid morals, and much 
canonical learning, jeeringly observed that the king had 
at last \7rought a miracle ; for he had changed a soldier 
into a priest, a layman into an archbishop. The sarcasm 
was noticed at the time as a sally of disappointed ambi- 
tion*. 

That Becket had still to learn the self-denying virtues 
of the clerical character is plain from his own confes- 
sion ; that his conduct had always defied the reproach 
of immorality was confidently asserted by his friends, 
and is equivalently acknowledged by the silence of his 
enemies. The ostentatious parade and worldly pursuits 
of the chancellor were instantly renounced by the arch- 
bishop, who in the fervour of his conversion prescribed 
to himself, as a punishment for the luxury and vanity 
of his former life, a daily course of secret mortification. 
His conduct was now marked by the strictest attention 
to the decencies of his station. To the train of knights 
and noblemen, who had been accustomed to wait on him, 
succeeded a few companions selected from the most vir- 
tuous and learned of his clergy. His diet was abste- 
tkiious; his charities were abundant; his time was di- 
vided into certain portions allotted to prayer, and study, 
and the episcopal frinctions. These he found it difficult 
to unite with those of the chancellor ; and therefore, as 
at his consecration he had been declared free from all 
secular engagements, he resigned that office into the 
hands of the king t. This total change of conduct has 
been viewed with admiration or censure according to the 
candour or prejudices of the beholders. By his contem- 

• Stephan. 24. Gervase. 1382. 1383. Rad. a Dicet. 533. Foliot. in a 
letter which he wrote during the heat of the dontest between Henry and 
tbe«|iTchbishop complains of this election. He says that Matilda oiaap' 
proved of it. tnat the clergy sighed at it, and that the nation exclaimed 
against it. Ep. S. Thom. L IS26. The primate's reply is satisfactory. He 
defies his enemies to point out any defect in the proceedings. If Matilda 
disapproved, her disapprobation was a profound secret: if any of the clergy 
sighed, they were those who sought the archbishopric for themselves ; and 
the nation, so far from fxcluming against his promotion, universally ap* 
proved it. Ep.ilO8.i27. 

t Stephan. 224. 25. Bleien. ep. 2?. Grim, in vita, 856. Gervoie, 1384. 
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poraries it was universally attributed to a conscientioua 
sense of duty : modern writers have frequently described 
it as a mere aflfectation of piety, under which he sought 
to conceal projects of immeasurable ambition. But how 
came this hypocrisy, if it existed, to elude, during a long 
and bitter contest, the keen eyes of his adversaries ? A 
more certain path would certainly have oflfered itself to 
ambition. By continuing to flatter the king's wishes, 
and by uniting in himself the offices of chancellor and 
archbishop, he might, in all probability, have ruled with- 
out control both in church and state *. 

For more than twelve months the primate appeared 
to enjoy his wonted ascendency in the royal favour. But 
during his absence the warmth of Henry's affection in- 
sensibly evaporated. The sycophants of the court, who 
observed the change, industriously misrepresented the 
actions of the archbishop, and declaimed in exaggerated 
terms against the loftiness of his views, the superiority 
of his talents, and the decision of his character t. Svok 
hints made a deep impression on the suspicious and irri?' 
table mind of the king, who now began to pursue hisiale 
favourite with a hatred as vehement as had been the 
friendship, with which he had formerly honoured him.. 
Amidst a number of discordant statements it is difficult 
to fix on the original ground of the dissension between 
. them : whether it were the archbishop's resignation of 
the chancellorship, or his resumption of the lands alien- 
ated from his see, or his attempt to reform the clergy- 
men who attended the court, or his opposition to the 
revival of the odious tax known by the name of the dane- 
gelt %, But that which brought them into immediate 

^ Si Tellemas busb per omnia placerevoluntati, in suapotestate vel regno 
non esset quia, qui nobii non obediret pro libito. S. Thorn, apud Gervaa. 
1396. 

+ Steph.S7. 

t See Grim, apud Martenne, iii. 1739.— The account of the archbidiop's 
having opposed the danegelt is ri^culed by Lord Lyttelton and Carte, bat 
that Henry did xevive that tax li certain from Radulphos Niger, Leg. Sax. 
338. 
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ooUision was a controversy respecting the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts. A rapid view of the origin and 
progress of these courts, and of their authority in civil 
and criminal causes, may not prove uninteresting to the 
reader. 

1 From the commencement of Christianity its profes- 
sors had heen exhorted to withdraw their differences 
from the c(^;nizance of profane trihunals, and to suhmit 
them to the paternal auUiority of their hishops *, who, hy 
the nature of their office, were bound to heal the wounds 
of dissension, and by the sacredness of their character 
were removed beyond the suspicion of partiality or pre- 
judice. Though an honourable, it was a distracting ser- 
vitude, from which the more pious would gladly have 
been relieved: but the advantages of the system recom- 
mended it to the approbation of the christian emperors. 
Constantine and his successors appointed the bishops the 
general arbitrators within their respective dioceses ; and 
4i» officers of justice were compelled to execute their 
^Msisiona without either delayer appeal t. At first, to 
authorize the interference of the spiritual judge, the pre- 
vious consent of both the plaintiff and defendant was re- 
OBisite t : but Theodosius left it to the option of the 
parties, either of whom was indulged with the liberty of 
currying the cause in the first instance into the bishop's 
court, or even of removing it thither in any stage of the 
pleadings before the civil magistrate $. Charlemagne 
inserted this constitution of Theodosius in his code, and 
ordered it to be invariably observed among all the na- 
tions, which acknowledged his authority ||. 2. If by the 

•1 Cor. vi. 1—6. 

t Eoaeb. vit Constan. iv. ij. Sozomen. Hist i. 9. More arbitri spmite 
MttdenUs. Cod. de Epis. audientia, leg. 7. Ibid. leg. 8. 

1 Ibid. Si qai e» consemu. Valentin. iiL Novel 12. Sosom. ibid. 

I Cod. Theod. appen. Extravag. 1. De Epit. judicio. Oodefroy has 
proved that this edict tliould not be attributed to Constantine: but thoe 
can l>e little doubt that it was issued br one of his successors, probably 
Theodosius, to whom it is ascribed by Charlemagne. 

I CapituL Reg. Franc vi. 366. He thus enumerates his subjects: Ro- 
masni, Frand. ^amanni, Bajuvarii, Saxones, Tuiingii, Fresones, Galli. 
Burgundiones, Britones^ LongobardI, Wascones* Benerentani, GoiM et 
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imperial law the laity were x>ermitted, by the canon lili 
the clergy were compelled, to accept of the bishop as the 
judge of civil controversies *. It did not become them 
to quit the spiritual duties of their profession, and en- 
tangle themselves in the intricacies of law proceedings. 
The principle was fully admitted by the emperor Justi- 
nian, who decided that in cases, in which only one of the 
parties was a clergyman, the cause must be submitted to 
the decision of the bishop t. This valuable privilege, to 
which the teachers of the northern nations had been ac- 
customed under their own princes, they naturally esta- 
blished among their converts ; and it was soonconfirmBd 
to the clergy by the civil power in every christian coun- 
try. 3. Constantino had thought, that the irregularis 
of an order of men devoted to the offices of religioB 
should be veiled fVom the scrutinizing eye of the peopto. 
With this view he granted to each bishop, if hei 
accused of violating the law, the liberty of being 
his colleagues ; and moreover invested him wit 
minal jurisdiction over his own clergy J. Whi 
authority was confined to lesser offences, or ext< 
capital crimes, is a subject of controversy. Thei 
many edicts, which without any limitation reserve 
correction of the clergy to the discretion of the bi{ 
but in the novels of Justinian a distinction is drawn be- 
tween ecclesiastical and civil transgressions. With tbe 
former the emperor acknowledges that the civil power 
has no concern || : the latter are cognisable by the civi 
judge. Yet before his sentence can be executed, the 
convict must be degraded by his ecclesiastical superior: 

Hispani — and taya that he transcribed the law ex decimo sexto Theodosii 
imperatoris librob capitulo videlicet iL ad iDterro(;ata Abiavii ducia Ibid. 

•Con.Carth.iiL9. 

t Justin. NoveL Ixxix. 1. Ixxxiii. In Novel. cxxiiL SI., he added the If 
berty of appeal from tiie bishop's sentemte witliin ten daya 

1 Nicepli. Hist. vii. 46. Cou. Carth. iiL 9. 

f Cod. Theod. de epis. et cler. Leg. 41, 42. Cod. Justin, de epis. et der. 
Lejr. 1. 

I JusUnian. Novel IzxxiiL L See also Con. Chaioed. ui. Cod. Thmd. 
«le rtUgiotte, Leg. 1 
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•iT, if the superior reftise, the whde affair must he refer* 
red to the consideration of the sover^gn *. That this 
regulation prevailed among the western nations, after 
their separation from the empire, is proved hy the canons 
of several councils t: hut the distinction laid down by 
Justinian was insensibly abolished ; and, whatever might' 
be the nature of the offence with which a clergyman was 
charged, he was, in the first instance at least, amenable 
to none but an ecclesiastical tribunal}. 

It was thus that on the continent the spiritual courts 
were first established, and their authority was afterwards 
enlarged : but among the Anglo-Saxons the limits of the 
two judicatures were intermixed and undefined. When 
ibe impernd government ceased in other countries, the 
natives preserved many of its institutions, which the con- 
querors incorporated with their own laws : but our bar* 
ancestors eradicated every prior establishment, 
msplanted the manners of the wilds of Germany 
new solitude which they had made. After their 
ton, they associated the heads of the clergy with 
)bles, and both equally exercised the functions of 
lagistrates. It is plain that the bishop was the sole 
of the clergy in criminal cases § : that he alone 
^ded their differences H, and that to him appertained 
the cognisance of certain offences against the rights of 
the church and the sanctions of religion 9: but as it was 
his duty to sit with the sheriff in the court of the county, 
Ks ecclesiastical became blended with his secular juris- 
dicticm, and many causes, which in other countries had 
been reserved to the spiritual judge, were decided in 
England before a mixed tribunal. This disposition con- 
tinued in force till the Norman conquest ; when, as the 
reader must have formerly noticed, the two judicatures 

* Justinian. NoveL czxiii SI. 

f Synod. Parisien. v. can. 4. Synod. Matiscon. ii. can. 10. 

2 Seecapitul. Reg. Franc. L 38. v. 378. 390. vii. 34?. 428. 436. 

I Leg. Sax. 51. iii. 115. 129. v. 140. xl 151. 

f Leg. Sax. 83. 

if Leg. Sax. IS. 34. 5a 142. L 
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old collection oflaws. snpposes that Hanry the tot abolishod the *« ( 
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christian** (Conment. uL S) : bat the same collection fkf<qaently 
tions them as in enstence, ana saya c xpte et ly in the worts of St. 
Sandtom est in caosis fidei vA ccrlesiastid alicoias onlinis cot 
debcTf . qai nee manege impar sit, nee jora dissimius. Leg; Saac 

t It is evident from the Aogfe-Svua ooaneils that theyf ~ 
lection of canons, which was tenned codex canonam retos 



mana. I snspeet it was that of Martin, bishop of Biaga. a^ by ftps 
Adrian to Charlemagne; as at the same time the kgaies of that iioaaff 
came to Bn^and and hAd two councils tor the leformation of eedniafti- 
cal ^sdpUne. In the beginning of the ninth cratnry, Ricol^ bishap if 
Ments,broagfatinioOanlanew compilation by a writer who eaDed him- 
self Isidote (Hincm. opasc zxIt.) ; but this eompQation wmtained deoam 
wliidi had been hitherto nnknown. Former eoUedions began arilh te 
decisaoQSofSiricias: Isidore added manv, said lohaTe been given hyUi 
predeeeesota. It is now a^nowledged that they are Cofgeriea; and samr 
uf them fkom their tendency aeemed to hafv been framed for the 
porpoae of withdrawing prelates accnaed of crimes, fram the 
|orisdictiuB of the aremushop and the provincial synod, and placing 
in the int instance under the protection of flie pontiff. Inaaaga 
quainted with the art of criticism no one doubted the authenticity of 
spurioas deerves} the eiwmies of the innovation only c on tea dt d the^ 
whatever nuf^t have been decided by the first poatifls. the eontraiyhai 
•fterwarta bean established by their suoeeaaors(FlodoanLiiLSS). Bnllht 
intanat of the bishops coincided in this case with that of the poirtift: H 
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were completelj aepanted by tiie new sovereign; and a 
every diocese '^courts chrirtian,** iimX is, of the bishop 
and his archdeaoons, were established after the modd, 
and with the authority of similar eoiirts in all otherpaiti 
of the western chnrdi ^. 

The tribunals, oteated by this anangemmt, wen 
bound in the terms of tiie original charter to be guided 
in their proceedings by the ** episcopal laws^" a systoi 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, composed of the canoos «f 
councils, the decrees of popes, and the maxims of Ae 
more ancient f&thers. Iliisy like all other codes of kw, 
had in the course of coituries received numerous addi- 
tions. New cases perpetually occurred ; new dfiriiisf 
were given ; and new compilations were made and pab> 
lished. The two, which at the time of tiie conq[iMrt 
prevailed in the spiritual courts of France, and wbkk 
were sanctioned by the charter of William in Engli^ 
were the collection under the name of Isidore, and ^k \ 
of Burchard, bishop of Worms t. About the ^i^gMMp 

•Leg. 8az.S98. There can be po doubt Uwtttie existence of thepem^ 
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eentury appeared a new code ftom the pen of Ivo, bishop 
of Chsirtres, whose acquaintance with the civil law of 
Ronae enabled him to give to his work a superiority over 
the compilations of his predecessors. Yet the knowledge 
of Ito must have been confined to the Theodosian code, 
the institutes and mutilated extracts from the pandects 
of Justinian. But when Amalphi was taken by the 
Pisans in 1137, an entire copy of the last work was dis- 
covered ; and its publication immediately attracted, and 
almost monopolized, the attention of the learned. Among 
the students and admirers of the pandects was Gratian, 
a monk of Bologna, who conceived the idea of compiling 
a digest of the canon law on the model of that fatvourite 
work ; and soon afterwards, having incorporated with his 
own labours the collections of former writers* he gave his 
** decretum" to the public in 1151. From that moment 
ibe two codes, the civil and canon laws, were deemed 
.|he principal repositories of legal knowledge; and the 
HhiL y i|f each was supposed necessary to throw light on 
Ito^dier. Roger, the bachelor, a monk of Bee, had al- 
ready read lectures on the sister sciences in England: 
but he was advanced to the government of his abbey * ; 
and the En^ish scholars, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the decretum, crowded to the more renowned 
professors in the city of Bologna. After their return they 
practised in the episcopal courts : their respective merits 
were easily appreciated, and the proficiency of the more 



tkeir nnifted infliieiicethe oppotiikm of the metropolitans was borne down ; 
and tbe decrees in the compilation of Isidore were admitted as laws of the 
church. About 1010 Burchard made a new collection, into which they 
were also introduced Whether tliej had been followed in England, we 
liaTenot the means to ascertain ; but in Prance their authority was no 
Imifcr doubted ; . and by the leges episeopales the Norman bisht^ would 
eettainly understand the laws contained m the two compilations of Isidore 
and Burchard. The forgery was exposed by cardinal di Cusa about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. I hare added this note, because most 
writers seem to suppose that it was not till after the decretum of Gratian 
that the Mae decretals were admitted in this kingdom. 

* Chron. Norm. 7831 Gerv. 1665. He was made abbot in 1149. From 
John of Salisbury we learn that Stephen prphibited tbe lectures of Roger, 
Joan. Sails. De nogii cm. viiL 8S. 

p2 
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eminent was rewarded with an ample hariafit ^ wealtb 
and prefennen^ 

This circumstance gave to the spiritual a marked su- 
periority over the secular courts. The proceedings in 
the former were guided hy fixed and invariahle piind- 
pies, the result of the wisdom of ages : the latter were 
compelled to follow a system of jurisprudence oonfosed 
and uncertain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Norman 
origin, and depending on precedents, of which some 
were famished by memory, others had been transmitted 
by tradition. The clerical judges were men of talents 
and education : the uniformity and equity of their deci- 
sions were preferred to the caprice and violence which 
seemed to sway the royal and baronial justiciaries ; and 
by degrees every cause, which legal ingenuity could 000- 
nect with the provisions of the canons, whether it re- 
garded tithes, or advowsons, or public scandal, or mar- 
ris^e, or testaments, or perjury, or breach of contract, 
was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A spirit 
of rivalry arose between the two judicatures, which 
quickly ripened into open hostility. On the <»ie side 
were ranged the bishops and chief dignitaries of the 
church, on the other the king and barons ; both equally 
interested in the quarrel, because both were accustomed 
to receive the principal share of the fees, fines, and fo^ 
feitures in their respective courts. Archbishop Theobald 
had seen the approach, and trembled for the issue of the 
contest; and from his death-bed he wrote to Henry, re- 
commending to his protection the liberties of the church, 
and putting him on his guard against the machinati(H)s 
of its enemies *. 

* Bles. ep. 63^ Stevhan. 38. It is not improbable that Becket, while he 
wa« chancellor, and the royal favourite, might second the attempts of the 
king to extort money from the clergy. This has Indeed been taaatei 
f Ly ttel. iii. S4. Mr. Tamrr, Hist. p. 202), but the assertion rests on a Terr 
ftail foundation; on a MS. in the Cotton Library (Claud. B. iL 3). attit- 
bnted to Foliot, bbhop of London, but proved to be a forgery "by Mr. Be- 
xlngton (Hist App. ii.): on a passage in Wilkins (i. 431), which, hoveier. 
is so mutilated that no meaning can be extracted from it: and from a letter 
of archbUhop Theobald, in which he says that during a duBgerona UbMSi 
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The conte^Jt at last commenced ; and the first attack 
was made with great judgment against that quarter, in 
which the spiritual courts were the most defenceless, 
their criminal jurisdiction. The canons had excluded 
clergymen from judgments of hlood : and the severest 
punishments which they could inflict were flagellation, 
fine, imprisonment, and degradation. It was contended 
that such punishments were inadequate to the suppres- 
sion of the more enormous offences ; and that they en- 
couraged the perpetration of crime hy ensuring a species 
of impunity to the perpetrator. As every individual, 
who had heen admitted to the tonsure, whether he af- 
terwards received holy orders or not, was entitled to the 
clerical privileges, we may concede that there were in 
these turbulent times many criminals among the clergy ; 
but, if it were ever said that they had committed more 
than a hundred homicides within the last ten years, we 
may qualify our belief of the assertion, by recollecting 
the warmth of the two parties, and the exaggeration to 
* which contests naturally give birth*. In the time of 
Theobald, Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford f, had 
been arraigned before his bishop, convicted of man- 
slaughter, and condemned to make pecuniary compen- 
sation to the relations of the deceased. Long afterwards, 
Fitz-Peter, the itinerant justiciary, alluding to the same 
case, called him a murderer in the open court at Dun- 
stable. A violent altercation ensued ; and the irritation 
of Philip drew from him expressions of insult and con- 
tempt. The report was carried to the king, who deemed 
himself injured in the person of his ofiicer, and ordered 



he had made a vow to abolish all the bad customs introdaced In bis days 
and particularly that of second aids, which his brother the archdeacon had 
imposed on the church. It maiy be, that tliis archdeacon was Beclcet ; but 
the letter has no date, and we are left in the dark as to the nature of the 
imposition, and the name of him who invented it. Bles. ep. 49. 

• Newbrig. ii. 16. His testimony amounts only to this, that it was said 
that some one bad said so. 

t Hnio oontKoversis pnssUtit oecasionem Philipput da Brois. Diceto^ 
537. 
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De Brois to be indicted for this new offence in the spi- 
ritual court He was tried and condemned to be pub- 
licly whipt, to be deprived of the fruits of his benefice, 
and to be suspended from his functions during two years. 
It was hoped that the severity of the sentence would 
mitigate the king's anger: but Henry was implacable: 
he swore " by God's eyes" that they had favoured De 
Brois on account of his clerical character, and required 
^ the bishops to make oath that they had done justice be- 
A. D. tween himself and the prisoner *. In this temper of 
1163.Q^Qd he summoned them to Westminster, and required 
their consent, that for the future, whenever a clergyman 
had been degraded for a public crime by the sentence of 
the spiritual judge, he should be immediately delivered 
into the custody of a lay officer to be punished by the 
sentence of a lay tribunal t. To this the bishops, as 
guardians of the rights of the church, objected. The 
proposal, they observed, went to place the English clergy 
on a worse footing than their brethren in any other 
christian country : it was repugnant to those liberties 
which the king had sworn to preserve at his coronation ; 
and it violated the first principle of law, by requiring 
that the same individual should be tried twice and pu- 
nished twice for one and the same offence}. Henry, 
who had probably anticipated the answer, immediatdy 
quitted the subject, and inquired whether they would 
promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. 
The question was captious, as neither the number nor 
the tendency of these customs had been defined ; and the 
archbishop with equal policy replied that he would ob- 
serve them, "saving his order." The clause was ad- 

•Diceto.ibid. Stephaii.32. QoadriLcl?* 

tDiceto,536. 

I The words in which the king addressed the prelates* peto «t Toki ol 
tuo. Domine Cantuariensis, et coBpiscoporum taorum consilio (Stephan. 
29), show that he acknowletged the legsu right of the clergy to the privi. 
lege which he sought to abolish. It should be observed that after a cies- 
gyman had been degraded, he lost his privilege, and was amenable to fhe 
secular courts, if he oifended again. HoTed.2^ 
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mitted when the clergy swore feslty to the sovereign ; 
why should it be rejected, when they only promised the 
observance of customs ? The king put the question se- 
parately to all the prelates, and, with the exception of 
the bishop of Chichester, received from each the same 
answer. His eyes flashed with indignation : they were 
leagued, he said, in a conspiracy against him ; and im a 
burst of fury he rushed out of the apartment The next 
morning the primate received an order to surrender the 
honour of Eye, and the castle of Berkhamstead ; the king 
had departed by break of day *. 

The original point in dispute was now merged in a 
more important controversy; for it was evident that 
under the name of the customs was meditated an attack 
not on one, but on most of the clerical immunities. Of 
the duty of the prelates to oppose this innovation no 
clergyman at that period entertained a doubt ; but to de- 
termine how far that opposition might safely be carried 
was a subject of uncertain discussion. The archbishop 
of York, who had been gained by the king, proposed to 
yield for the present, and to resume the contest under 
more favourable auspices : the undaunted spirit of Becket 
spurned the temporizing policy of his former rival, and 
urged the necessity of unanimous and persevering re- 
sistance. Every expedient was employed to subdue his 
resolution ; and at length, wearied out by the represen- 
tations of his friends and the threats of his enemies, the 
pretended advice of the pontiff, and the assurance that 
Henry would be content with the mere honour of vic- 
tory, he waited on the king at Woodstock, and offered to 
make the promise, and omit the obnoxious clause. He 
was graciously received ; and to bring the matter to an 
issue, a great council was summoned to meet at Claren- 
don after the Christmas holidays t. 



• Stephan. 39, 30. Qtmdril. 18. 19. Gerrase. 1385. 
t QuadriL Sd. Hovcd. 282. Grim, apud Sur.357. 
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▲. D. In this assembly John of Oxford, one of the royal 
j*^^* chaplains, was appointed president by the king, who im- 
25J medi&tdy called on the bishops to fulfil their promise. 
His angry manner and threatening tone revived the sus- 
picions of the primate, who ventured to express a wish 
that the saving clause might still be admitted. At this 
recpiest the indignation of the king was extreme; he 
threatened Becket with exile or death ; the door of the 
* next apartment was thrown open, and discovered a body 
of knights with their garments tucked up, and their 
swords drawn ; the nobles and prelates besoii^ht the 
archbishop to relent; and two knights Templars on their 
knees conjured him to prevent by his acquiescence the 
massacre of all the bishops, whidi otherwise would most 
certainly ensue. Sacrificing his own judgment to their 
entreaties rather than their arguments, he promised in 
the word of truth to observe the " customs," and xequired 
of the king to be informed what they were. The reader 
will probably feel some surprise to learn that they were 
yet unknown: but a committee of inquiry was appoint- 
ed ; and the next day Richard de Lucy and Joscelinde 
Baliol exhibited the sixteen constitutions of Clarendon. 
Three copies were made, each of which was subscribed 
by the king, the prelates, and thirty-seven barons. 
Henry then demanded that the bishops should affix 
their seals. After what had passed, it was a trifle neither 
worth the asking, nor the refusing. The primate re- 
plied that he had performed all that he had pvomised, 
and that he would do nothing more. His conduct on 
this trying occasion has been severely condemned for its 
duplicity. To me he appears more deserving of pity 
than censure. His was not the tei^versation of one 
who seeks to effect his object by fraud and deception: it 
was rather the hesitation of a mind oscillating between 
the decision of his own judgment and the opinions and 
apprehensions of others. His conviction seems to have . 
remained unchanged : he yielded, to avoid the charge of 
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having by his obstinacy drawn destruction on the heads 
(rfhis fellow bishops *. 

After the vehemence with which the recognition of 
the " customs" was urged, and the importance which 
has been attached to them by modern writers, the reader 
will naturally expect some account of the constitutions of 
Clarendon. I shall therefore mention the principal :— 
I. It was enacted that " the custody of every vacant arch- 
" hishopric, bishopric, abbey and priory of royal founda- 
** tion, ought to be given, and its revenues paid to the 
'* king ; and that the election of a new incumbent ought 
" to be made in consequence of the king's writ, by the 
** chief clergy of the church, assembled in the king's 
" chapel, with the assent of the king, and with the ad- 
" vice of such prelates as the king may call to his assist- 
" ance." The custom recited in the first part of this 
constitution could not claim higher antiquity than the 
reign of William Rufus, by whom it was introduced. 
It had moreover been renounced after his death by all 
his successors, by Henry the first, by Stephen, and lastly, 
by the present king himself t. On what plea therefore 
it could be now confirmed as an ancient custom, it is dif- 
ficult to comprehend. 

II. By liie second and seventh articles it was pro- 
vided that in almost every suit, civil or criminal, in which 
each or either party was a clergyman, the proceeding 

* Stephaa 33— 35. QaudriL 26. 27. Genrase, 1388. Lord Lyttelton bas 
given a very different account of this transaction (iv. 24, 25), but be wa» 
deceived by the spurious letter attributed to Foliot. 

t Henry I. in bis charter tays : sanctam Dei ecclesiam Uberam iacio, itm 
<|Qod nee earn vendam, n^ ad nrmum ponam, nee mortuo episcopo Tel 
abbate aliqnid accipiam de domiuio ecclesise vel de hominibus. Stat, of 
Realm, L X. Stephen confirmed all tlie liberties of the church, and pro- 
mised tointrust the vacant church and all its possessions to the care of the 
clerks or Roud men of the same church. Stat. i. 3. Henry II. confirmed 
the privileges and liberties granted by Henry I. (Stat L 4), and for greater 
■olemnitj subscribed the charter himself, and laid it on the altar. Epist. 
8L Thom. apud Hovei He found, however, the custody of the vacant pre- 
lacies too profitable a custom to abandon it It appears A-om the records 
0|f the exchequer that in his sixteenth year he had in his hands one arch- 
•Jisliopric, five bishoprics, and three abJjeys ; in his ninetemth year one 
trchbishopric, five bishoprics, and six abbeys ; and in his thirty-first, one 
uchbisfaopric, six bishoprics, and seven abbeys. Madox, 209—212. 
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should oommenoe before the king*8 justices* who should 
detennine whether the cause ought to be tried in the 
secular or episcopal courts ; and that in the latter case 
a civil officer should be present to report the proceed- 
ings, and the defendant, if he were convicted in a cri- 
minal actitm, should lose his benefit of clergy*. This, 
however it might be called for by the exigencies of 
the times, ought not to have been termed an ancient 
custom. It was most certainly an innovation. It over- 
turned the law, as it had invariably stood from the days 
of the conqueror, and did not restore the judicial pro* 
cess of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

ni. It was ordered that " no tenant in chief of the 
" king, no officer of his household, or of his demesne, 
should be excommunicated, or his lands put under an 
interdict, until application had been made to the king, 
" or in his absence to the grand justiciary, who ought to 
** take care that what belongs to the king's courts shall 
** be there determined, and what belongs to the ecclesi- 
" astical courts shall be determined in them."— Sen- 
tences of excommunication had been greatly multiplied 
and abused during the middle ages. They were the 
principal weapons with which the clergy sought to pro- 
tect themselves and their property from the cruelty and 
rapacity of the banditti in the service of the barons. 
They were feared by the most powerful and unprin- 
cipled; because at the same time that they excluded 
the culprit from the offices of religion, they also cut him 
off from the intercourse of society. Men were com- 
pelled to avoid the company of the excommunicated, 
unless they were willing to participate in his punish- 
ment Hence much ingenuity was displayed in the 
discovery of expedients to restrain the exercise of this 
power; and it was contended that no tenant of the 

* Henoe may be nndentood an expression, which is -very common in the 
statutes, "the oeneflt of clergy.** Every clergyman, who was entitled to 
the benefit or privilege of his order, was exempt, even iu criminal matten» 
<h>m the jurisoictum of the secular courts. 
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crown ought to be exoomniBBieated vitiiout the king's 
permission, because it deprived the sovereign of the 
personal services which he had a right to demand of his 
vassal. This "custom" had been introduced by the 
conqueror ; and though the clergy constantly reclaimed, 
had often been enforced by his successors. 

IV. The next was also a custom deriving its origin 
&om the conquest, that no archbishop, bishop, or digni- 
fied clergyman should lawfully go beyond the sea with- 
out the king's permission. Its object was to prevent 
complaints at the papal court, to the prejudice of the 
sovereign. 

y. It was enacted that appeals should proceed regu- 
larly from the archdeacon to the bishop, and from the 
bishop to the archbishop. If the archbishop foiled to do 
justice, the cause ought to be carried before the king, 
that by his precept the suit might be terminated in the 
archbishop's court, so as not to proceed farther without 
the king's consent *. Henry I. had endeavoured to pre- 
vent appeals from being carried before the pope, and it 
was supposed that the same was the object of the pre- 
sent constitution. The king, however, thought proper to 
deny it. According to the explanation which he gave, 
it prohibited clergymen from appealing to the pope in 
civil causes only, when they might obtain justice in the 
royal courts t. The remaining articles are of minor 
importance. They confine pleas of debt and disputes 
respecting advowsons to the cognizance of the king's 
justices ; declare that clerg3n3aen, who hold lands of the 
crown, hold by barony, and are bound to the same ser- 
vices as the lay barons ; and forbid the bishops to admit 

* Blaclcstoae, in recitins this constitutioii has given it an erroneons 
Meaning by the omission or the clause, ut praeceptu ipsius (regis) in curia 
archiepiscopi controversia termtnetur. Comment* iiL & 

f Id sibi vindicat rex ut ob cwilem causam nullus clericorum regni fines 
exeat, &c. — If be could not obtain justice in the kin^s court, ad excellen- 
tiam vestram, ipso in nuUo reclamante, com volet, qmlibetappellabit. Ep. 
6. Thorn, i. 38. Also, it 41. 
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to orders the sons of villeins, without the licence of 
their respective Iwds *. 

As the primate retired, he meditated in silence on his 
conduct in the council. His scruples revived ; and the 
spontaneous censures of his attendants added to the 
poignancy of his feelings. In great agony of mind he 
reached Canterbury, where he condemned his late 
weakness, interdicted himself from the exercise of his 
Amotions, wrote to Alexander a fiiU account of the trans- 
action, and solicited absolution from that pontiff. It 
was believed that, if he had submitted with cheerful- 
ness at Clarendon, he would have recovered his former 
ascendency over the royal mind : but his tardy assent 
did not allay the indignation which his opposition had 
kindled, and his subsequent repentance for that assent 
closed the door to forgiveness. Henry had flattered 
himself with the hope ^at he should be able to exUni*' 
the approbation of the *' customs " either from the grsh 
titude of Alexander, whom he had assisted in his neces- 
sities, or from the fears of that pontiff, lest a refusal 
might add England to the nations which acknowledged 
the antipope. The firmness of the pope defeated all his 
schemes ; and the king in his anger vowed to be re- 
venged on the archbishop. Among his advisers there 
were some, who sought to goad him on to extremities. 
They scattered unfounded reports: they attributed to 
Becket a design of becoming independent ; they accused 
him of using language the most likely to wound the 
vanity of the monarch. He was reported to have said 
to his confidants that the youth of Henry required a 
master; that the violence of his passions must, amd 
might easily be tamed ; and that he knew how necessaiy 
he himself was to a king incapable of guiding the reins 
of government without his assi^ance. It was not that 
these men were in reality friends to Henry. They are 

* See two difTerent copies of the constituiioDa ia Wilkini, Leg. 
391—324. 
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• said to lukve been equally enemies to him and to the 
church. They sighed after the licentiousness of the 
last reign, of which they had been deprived, and sought 
to provoke a contest, in which, whatever party should 
succeed, they would have to rejoice over the defeat 
ei&er of the clergy, whom they considered as rivals^ or 
of the king, whom they hated as their oppressor *. 

The ruin of a single bishop was now the principal 
object that occupied and perplexed the mind of this 
mighty monarch. By the advice of his counsellors it 
was resolved to waive the controversy respecting the 
** customs," and to fight with those more powerful wea- 
pons, which the feudal jurisprudence always offered to 
the choice of a vindictive sovereign. A succession of 
charges was prepared, and the primate was cited to a 
^eat council in the town of Northampton. With a 

'wsboding heart he obeyed the summons; and the 
ling's refusal to accept from him the kiss of peace ad- 
■twiiihed him of his danger. At the opening of the Oet. 
timnr? John of Oxford presided : Henry exercised the 13. 
^■be of prosecutor. The first charge regarded some 
MtK>f contempt against the king, supposed to have been 
committed by Becket in his judicial capacity. The 
archbishop offered a plea in excuse ; but Henry swore 
that justice sdiould be done him; and the obsequious 
court condenmed Becket to the f(H:feiture of his goods 
and chattels, a penalty which was immediately com- 
muted for a fine of five hundred pounds t. The next 
morning the king required him to refund three hun- 
dred pounds, the rents which Jie had received as warden 

* See on this subject much ciinoQ8<matter in a confidential letter from 
Arnnlph, bishop of Lisieux. a prelate well acquainted with the intrigues of 
Henrv's court. Ep. & Thom. i. 85. 

t iihe legal expression of *' being at the king's mercy" has been al- 
ready explained to denote the fdWeiture of property, unless the king chose 
to aecept a smaller fine. But custom had in every county fixed the 
amount of this flue ; and Fitz-Stepheu complains that the arciibishup was 
compelled to pay ifi'SOO instead of fbrty shillings» the customary commas 
tation in Kent. In London it amounted to one hundred shillings* — 
auph, 42. 
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of Eye and Berkhamstead. Becket oooUy replied that 
he would pay it More, indeed, had been expended by 
him in the repairs: but money should never prove a 
cause of dissension between himself and his sovereign. 
Another demand followed of five hundred pounds re- 
ceived by the chancellor before the walls of Toulouse. 
It was in vain that the archbishop described the trans- 
action as a gift Henry maintained that it was a loan ; 
and the court, on the principle that the word of the sove* 
reign was preferable to that of a subject, compelled him 
to give security for the repayment of the money. The 
third day the king required an account of all the receipts 
from vacant abbeys and bishoprics which had come into 
the hands of Becket during his chancellorship, and esti- 
mated the balance due to the crown at the sum of forty- 
four thousand marks. At the mention of this enormous 
demand the archbishop stood aghast. However, reco- 
vering himself, he replied, that he was not bound to 
answer : that at his consecration both prince Hei 
the earl of Leicester, the justiciary, had publicly re] 
him by the royal command from all similar claims ^ 
that on a demand so unexpected and important he* 
a right to require the advice of his fellow bishops*. 

Had the primate been ignorant of the king's object, it 
was sufficiently disclosed in the conference which fol- 
lowed between him and the bishops. Foliot, with the 
prelates who enjoyed the royal confidence, exhorted him 
to resign : Henry of Winchester alone had the courage 
to reprobate this interested advice. On his return to 
his lodgings, the anxiety of Becket's mind brought on an 
indisposition which confined him to his chamber; and 
during the two next days he had leisure to arrange plans 
for his subsequent conduct. The first idea which sug- 
gested itself was a bold, and v^ai perhaps might have 
proved a successful, appeal to the royal pity. He pro- 
posed to go barefoot to the palace, to throw himself at 

• Sfttphan. 35-38. Quadril. S5, 96. Episb S. Thoin» U. & S3, 
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the fe^ of the king, and to conjure him hy their fbrmer 
iHendship to consent to a reconciliation *. But he after* 
wards adopted another resolution, to decline the autho- 
rity of the court, and trust for protection to the sacred- 
ness of his character. In the morning, having previ- q^ 
ously celebrated the mass of St. Stephen the first martyr, is, 
he proceeded to court, arrayed as he was in pontifical 
robes, and bearing in his hand the archiepiscopal cross. 
As he entered, the king with the barons retired into a 
neighbouring apartment, and was soon aftex followed by 
the bishops. The primate, left alone with his clerks in 
the spacious hall, seated himself on a bench, and with 
calm and intrepid dignity awaited their decision. The 
courtiers, to please the prince, strove to distinguish 
themselves by the intemperance of their language. 
Henry, in the vehemence of his passion, inveighed, one 
while against the insolence of Becket, at another against 
the pusillanimity and ingratitude of his favourites ; till 
€fBli:^e most active of the prelates, who had raised the 
^im^ began to view with horror the probable conse- 
Ani^ces. Roger of York contrived to retire ; and as he 
^S£ed through the hall, bade his clerks follow him, that 
they might not witness the eflFusion of blood. Next 
came the bishop of Exeter, who threw himself at the 
feet of the primate, and conjured him to have pity on 
himself and the episcopal order; for the king had 
threatened with death the first man who should speak 
in his fevour. " Flee, then," he replied; " thou canst 
" not understand the things that are of God." Soon 
afterwards appeared the rest of the bishops. Hilary of 
Chichester spoke in their name. " You were," he said, 
** our primate ; but by opposing the royal customs, you 
" have broken your oath of fealty to the king. A per- 
** jured archbishop has no right to our obedience. From 
•• you, then, we appeal to the pope, and summon you to 
*• answer us before hi?n."— " I hear," was his only reply, 

• Stephan. 40. 
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The bishops seated themselves along the opposite side 
of the hall, and a solemn silence ensued. At leng^ 
the door opened, and the earl of Leicester at the h^ 
of the barons bade him hear his sentence. '* My sen- 
tence," interrupted the archbishop ; *' son and earl, 
hear me first. You know with what fidelity I served 
the king, how reluctantly, to please him, I accepted 
my present office, and in what manner I was declared 
*' by Mm firee from all secular claims. For what hap- 
pened before my consecration, I ought not to answer, 
" nor will I. Know, moreover, that you are my children 
in God. Neither law nor reason allows you to judge 
your father. I therefore decline your tribunal, and 
refer my quarrel to the decision of the pope. To him 
I appesd ; and shall now, under the protection of the 
" catholic church, and the apostoUc see, depart" As 
he walked along the hall, some of the courtiers threw ^ 
at him knots of straw, which they took from " - -* ' 
A voice called him a traitor. At the word he s( 
and hastily turning round, rejoined : ** Were jLm 
" my order forbids me, that coward should re^fnt 
** insolence." At the gate he was received with 
mations of joy by the clergy and people, and was con- 
ducted in triumph to his lodgings *. 

It was generally believed that if the archbishop had 
remained at Northampton, that night would have proved 
his last. Alarmed by frequent hints from his friends, 
he petitioned to retire beyond the sea, and was told that 
he might expect an answer the following morning. This 
unnecessary delay increased his apprehensions. To 
deceive the vigilance of the spies that beset him, he 
ordered a bed to be prepared in the church, and in 
the dusk of the evening, accompanied by two clstki 



* Stepb. 41—47. Grim, 358. Gerrase, 1389— 139a Dieeta who «m 
present (Steph.41), says that the archbishop's plea of having been db* 
missed f^ from all secular obligations, was not admitted, l^cauie he 
eonld not prove that the king had authorized the Justiciary to make roeh 
a deeUratlon. Diceto» 637. 
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and servant on foot, escaped by the north gale. After 
fifteen days of perils and aidventures, brother Christian 
<tbat was the name he assumed) landed at Gravelines 
in Flanders. His first visit was paid to the king of ^"'• 
France, who receiyed him with marks of veneration : 
fais second to Alexander, who kept his court in the city 
of Sens. He had been preceded by a magnificent em- 
bassy of English prelates and barons, who had endea- 
voured in vain to prejudice the pontifif against him, 
though by the distribution of presents they had pur- 
chased advocates in the college of cardinals. The very 
lecture of the constitutions closed the mouths of his 
adversaries. Alexander, having condemned in express 
terms ten of the articles, recommended the archbishop 
tothecareof the abbot of Pontigny, and exhorted him 
to bear with resignation the hardships of exile. When 
^lomas surrendered his bishopric into the hands of the 
resignation was hailed by a part of the consis- 
the readiest means of terminating a vexatious 
ingprous controversy: but Alexander preferred 
to convenience, and refusing to abandon a pre- 
^ who had sacrificed the friendship of a king for the 
interests of the church, re-invested him with the archie- 
piscopal dignity *. 

The attention of the king had long been absorbed by 
the quarrel between him and the pnmate : an unimpor- 
tant dispute with Louis of France now led him into 
Normandy, whence he was hastily recalled by a general 
rising of the natives of Wales. Nor was this the first 
time that he had been reduced to the hazardous experi- 
ment of leading an army into that mountainous country. 
Soon after his accession the Welsh ventured to renew ^ „, 
those depredations, which they had exercised with im-1157. 
punity under the reign of Stephen ; and to his demand 
of satisfaction had returned a contemptuous refusal t. 

•Gervate, 1397, 1398. 

t For this expedition he required every two knights to find a third. 
Mai Paris, 81. Similar writs occur under other kings, and appear to me 
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As he entered Flintshire, Owen Gwynned and Rees ap 
Gryffith, the princes of North and South Wales, con- 
scious of their inferiority, retired to the wood of Coleshil, 
and awaited in concealment the approach of the invaders. 
While the army, ignorant of the danger, was incau- 
tiously threading the defile, the natives with hideous 
shouts poured down from the mountains. Eustace Fits- 
John and Roger de Courcy fell at the first shock; a 
voice exclaimed that Henry was slain ; the earl of 
Essex threw down the royal standard * ; and it was not 
without great personal danger that the king could arrest 
the speed of the Aigitives, and re8t(»re order in tiie 
army. He forced his way through the pass: bat, 
taught by this lesson, when Gwynned endeavonied to 
draw him towards Snowdun, he turned to the right, and 
cautiously advanced along the coast in the sight <^hil 
fleet. For some weeks he employed the army in A* 
vaging the country, opening roads through the Ibfestsi^ 
and erecting castles in commanding situations ; and the 
war, though distinguished by no splendid action, was 
successfully terminated by the homage of the two 
princes, and the surrender of hostages for their fidelity t. 
But under the mask of submission they still cherished 
projects of independence, and by predatory incurnons 
kept alive the spirit of their subjects. This untraetable 
disposition was severely chastised in 1163, when an 
English army spread desolation over the county of Car- 
marthen $: but the subsequent absence of Henry in 
Normandy encouraged the Welsh princes to make use 
of the first opportunity to awaken the hatred and resent- 
to hate been itsoed when the king did not seqnire the eerriee of aflUf 
military tenant!. 

* He was herefitanr etandard-bearer. Six rean aft erwar ds he wm 
accused by Robert de Montfort of cowardice and treason on this oecaswa. 
He foneht bis accuser, and was conquered. By law he should have bew 
pat to death : but the kinf granted nim hie life, eonflseated his property, 
and oMMlled him to wear the cowl among the monks of Reamng. Jn- 



f Newbrig. ii. 6. Gervase, 1380. Oirald. Itin. L 10. Ftowel, ad ana. 
1187. t Girald. Itin. a 10. 
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tnent of their countrymen. A nephew of Gryffith was 
found dead in his he(|. The uncle, pretending that he 
had heen assassinated hy men in the pay of the earl of 
Pemhroke, unexpectedly burst into Cardiganshire, and 
reduced all the English fortresses. The flame of insur- 
rection spread throughout Wales. The men of the a. d. 
south gathered round the standard of Gryffith ; those of ^^^^* 
the north crowded to that of Gwynned ; and the war- 
riors of Powisland assembled at the voice of Owen Cy- 
vdioch. The borders were immediately overrun : but 
so rapid were the movements of the Welshmen, that 
generally, before assistance could arrive, the storm had 
passed away, and left only the marks of its ravages. 
Henry hastened from Normandy, and encamped with 
an army of English and foreigners at Oswestry: the 
Welsh in equal force assembled at Corwen in Merion- 
ethshire. A general action, the result of accident, was 
^4AlQ:ht on the banks of the Cieroc, The insurgents lost 
■Ithe battle, and the invaders reached the lofty mountain 
of Berwin. The king encamped at its foot ; and on its 
summit hovered a cloud of natives ready to burst on the 
heads of their enemies. But the elements terminated 
the war. Incessant storms of rain deluged the valley ; 
and the army, abandoning its baggage, escaped with 
difficulty to the city of Chester. To console himself for 
this disgrace, Henry exercised his vengeance on his 
numerous hostages, the children of the noblest families 
jn Wales, among whom were Cynric and Meredith, the 
sons of Gryffith, Rees and Cadwallo, the sons of Gwyn- 
ned. By his orders the eyes of all the males were a. d. 
rooted out, and the ears and noses of the females were 1165. 
amputated. Having thus satiated himself with blood» 
and covered himself with infamy, on a sudden, and 
without any ostensible reason, he disbanded his army, 
and returned to London. When this result of the ex- 
pedition was communicated to the archbishop in his 
exile, he exclaimed in the words of scripture : His tmse 
men are become fools : the Lord hath sent among them 

q2 
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a spirit of giddiness : they have made England to reel 
and stagger like a drunken man *. 

Henry was, however, more fortunate in the cabinet 
than he had been in the field, and by a successful nego- 
ciation added to his dominions the extensive province of 
Bretagne. The right to the duchy, which had loi^ 
been divided among different branches of the same 
family, now centered in the person of Gonan, earl of 
Richemont : but that prince, of an in4olent and peace- 
ful disposition, found himself unable to repress the fenh 
city of the barons, who had long maintained a real 
independence, and by their mutual wars impoverished 
their vassals, and laid desolate the country. It did not 
require much effort to induce Conan to descend from a 
A.D. situation to which he was evidently unequal. He trans- 
1166.ferred, with the exception of the county of Guingamp, 
all his possessions and rights to his daughter and heiMf 
Constaniia : an *' imaginary" marriage was concluded 
between the princess and Geoffrey, the third son of the 
English monarch f ; and Henry was appointed the 
guardian of the two children during their minority. In 
this capacity he assumed the reins of government ; le- 
velled the castles, and broke the spirit, of the refractory 
barons, and restored to the people the blessings of tran- 
quillity, and the administration of justice {. 

Amidst these transactions the eyes of the king were 
still fixed on the exile at Pontigny, and by his order the 
punishment of treason was denounced against any per* 
son who should presume to bring into England letters 
of excommunication or interdict from either the pontiff 

• Newbriff. ii. 17. Ofrald. Itin. 10. 19. St Thom. ei». L 40. Ftowri. 
ad aun. 1166. Hoved. SS6. ^hn of SaHsbnry also exprestea his snqirise. 
that the eztiemos homiaum Britones nivicoUnos shomd have been vleto* 
rious. Ep. i. 189. 

t Imaginario connnbio. Ghron. Norm. 1000. 

t ChroD. Norm. ibid. Newbrig. it 18. Matilda died at Roiien the next 
year, on the 10th of September. She liad spent her last years in works of 
dkarity. The following epitaph was engraven on her tomb : 

Ortn mngna, viro major, sed maxima partu. 
Hie jaeet Henrici fllia, sponsa, parens* 
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or tibe archbishop. He confiscated the estates of that 
prelate, commanded his name to be erased fh)m the 
liturgy, and seized the revenues of every clergyman 
who had followed him into France, or had sent him 
pecuniary assistance *. By a refinement of vengeance, 
he involved all who were connected with him either by 
blood or friendship, and with them their families, with- 
out distinction of rank, or age, or sex, in one promis- 
cuous sentence of banishment Neither men, bowing 
under the weight of years, nor infants, still hanging at 
the breast, were excepted. The list of proscription was 
swelled with four hundred names ; and the misfortune 
of the sufferers was aggravated by the obligation of an 
oath to visit the archbishop, and importune him with 
the history of their wrongs. Day after day crowds of 
exiles besieged the door of his cell at Pontigny. His 
was wrung with anguish : he implored the com* 
Bon of his friends ; and enjoyed at last the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the wants of these blameless vic- 
tims had been amply relieved by the benefoctions of the 
king of France, the queen of Sicily, and the popet. 
Still Henry's resentment was insatiable. Pontigny 
belonged to the Cistercians; and he informed them, 
that if they continued to afford an asylum to the traitor, 
not one of their order should be permitted to remain 
within his dominions. The archbishop was compelled 
to quit his retreat : but Louis immediately offered him 
the city of Sens for his residence $. 

Here, as he had done at Pontigny, Becket led the sdi- 
tary and mortified life of a recluse. Withdrawing him- 
self from company and amusements, he divided the 
whole of his time between prayer and reading §, His 



* Ei>iti S. Thorn. I li 15, le. Sa Hoved.284. 

t Eptet 8. Thorn. L 4a 67. 58: BL 79. Gerv. 1396. WiUc. eon. L 463. 
Alexander complaint of the miteranda pnwcriptio Ukvam qui adhue pen- 
denies ab aberions matria ragiebant in canis. New Rymer, 88. 

1 Ep.L 129. 138. 139. Oerv. 1400. 1401. Hoved. m, 

I Gezv. 1400. Stephan. 5S. Grim, apod Sur. 359. 
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choice of books was determined by a reference to the 
circumstances in which he was placed; and in the 
canon law, the histories of the martyrs^ and the holy 
scriptures, he sought for advice and consolation. On a 
mind naturally firm and unbending, such studies were 
likely to make a powerful impression ; and his firieodi, 
dreading the consequences, endeavoured to divert hit 
attention to other objects*. But their remonstranees 
were fruitless. Gradually his opinions became tiiigel 
with enthusiasm: he identified his cause with that of 
God and the church ; concession appeared to him like 
apostacy; and his resolution was fixed to bear evety 
privation, and to sacrifice, if it was necessary, even fab 
own lifia in so sacred a contest The violence oi Hemy 
nourished and strengthened these sentiments ; and it 
last, urged by the cries of the sufferers, the archbishop 
assumed a bolder tone, which terrified his enemies, and 
compelled the court of Rome to come forward to his 
June, support By a sentence, promulgated with more tiian 
the usual solemnity, he cut off frsm the society oi the 
ftithAil such of the royal ministers as had communi- 
cated with the antipope, those who had framed the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and all whc had invaded the 
property of the church t. At the same time he eon- 
finned by frequent letters the wavering mind of te 
pontiff); checked by his remonstrances the opposition of 
the cardinals who had been gained by his adversanet; 
and intimated to Henry, in strong but affectionate kn- 
guage, the punishment which awaited his impenitence {^ 
^is mi^ty monarch, the lord of so many nation^ 
while he affected to despise, secretly dreaded the spin- 
tual arms of his victim. The strictest orders were 
issued that every passenger from beyond the sea shonM 
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be searched ; that all letters from the pope or the arch- 
bishop should be seized ; that the bearers should suffer 
the most severe and shameful punishments ; and that 
all freemen, in the courts to which they owed service, 
should promise upon (^th not to obey any censure pub- 
lished by ecclesiastical authority against the king or the 
kingdom*. But it was for his continental dominions 
that he felt chiefly alarmed. There the great barons, 
who hated his government, would g^ly embrace the 
importunity to revolt ; and the king of France, his na- 
tural opponent, would instantly lend them his aid 
against the enemy of the church. Hence for some years 
the principal object of his policy was to avert, or at least 
to delay the blow which he so much dreaded. 

As long as the pope was a fugitive in France, de- 
pendent on the bounty of bis adherents, the king had 
hoped th^t his necessities would compel him to abandon 
the primate. But the antipope was now dead; and 
though the emperor had raised up a second in the per- 
son of Guide of Crema, Alexander had returned to Italy, 
and recovered possession of Rome. Henry therefore 
resolved to try the influence of terror, by threatening 
to espouse the cause of Guide. He even opened a cor- 
respondence with the emperor ; and in a general diet at 
Wurtzburgh his ambassadors made oath in the name of 
^eir master, that he would reject Alexander, and obey 
the authority of his rivaL Of this fieust there cannot be ai 
doubt. It was announced to the German nations by an 
imperial edict ; and is attested by an eye-witness, who 
from the council wrote to the pope a full account of the 
transaction. Henry, however, soon repented of his pre- 
cipitancy t. His bishops refused to disgrace themselves j^igj. 
by transferring their obedience at the nod of their 
prince ; and he .was unwilling to involve himsdf in a 
new and apparently a hopeless quarreL To disguise or 

excuse his conduct he disavowed the act, attributed it to 

• 

• Genrtfe, 1409. Hoved. 99S. t Bpiit. S. Thoa. i 70. T% 
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his envoys, and afterwards induced them also to deny 
it *. John of Oxford was despatched to Rome, who, in 
the presence of Alexander, swore that at Wurtzburgh 
he had done nothing contrary to the faith of the church, 
or to the honour and service of the pontiff t. 

His next expedient was one, which had been prohi- 
bited by the constitutions of Clarendon. He repeatedly 
authorised his bishops to appeal in their name and his 
own from the judgment of the archbishop to that of the 
pope. By this means the authority of that prelate was 
provisionally suspended ; and, though his friends main- 
tained that these appeals were not vested with the con- 
ditions required by the canons, they were always ad- 
mitted by Alexander {. The king improved the delay 
to purchase friends. By the pontiff his presents were 
indignantly refiised: they were accepted by some of the 
cardinals, by the free states in Italy, and by several 
princes and barons supposed to possess influence in the 
papal councils $. On some occasions Henry threw him- 
U69 ^ ^^^ ^ cause on the equity of Alexander : at others 
'he demanded and obtained legates to decide the contro- 
versy in France. Twice he condescended to receive the 
primate, and to confer with him on the subject. To 
avoid altercation, it was agreed that no mention should be 
made of the '* customs:** but each mistrusted the other 
Henry was willing to preserve the liberties of the church 
*' saving the dignity of his crown ;' and the archbishc^ 
was equally willing to obey the king, ** saving the rights 
** of the church ||.'' In the second conference these 
cautionary clauses were omitted ; the terms were satis- 
factorily adjusted ; and the primate, asjie was about to 
depart, requested of his sovereign the kiss of peace. It 
was the usual termination of such discussions, the bond 
by which the contending parties sealed their reeoncilia- 

• Ep. L 69. 109 ; ii. 41. f Ep. 1 166 j ii. 7. 97- 

t Ep. L 1S& ISa ) ii 38. John of Salisbury ii vary levere on thr« 
appeals, L 140. 166. 
fEp.iL91.a2.54.iiL78.79. 
|£^iiie.l9.iv.5,e.a Oervase,140& Hoved.985. 
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• lion *. But Henry coldly replied that he had formerly 
sworn never to give it him ; and that he was unwilling 
to incur the guilt of perjury. So flimsy an evasion could 
deceive no one ; and the primate departed in the full 
conviction that no reliance could he placed on the king's 
sincerity t. 

Henry had now spent several years in France. His 
presence had heen necessary to overawe the turhulence 
of his continental harons, who, on every frivolous pretext, 
were eager to defy his authority, and appealed, accord- 
ing to the forms of the feudal jurisdiction, to the protec- 
tion of their superior lord the king of France. Nor was 
Louis slow to aid the petitioners, that he might mortify 
the pride of his vassal. Hence each year hostilities 
were commenced, continued for a few weeks, and then 
suspended hy truces equally short in duration. But in 
the beginning of 1169 a peace v/ks finally concluded be- 
tween the two monarchs. Henry consented to yield 
Anjou and Maine to his eldest, and Aquitaine to his se- 
cond, son. The former had already espoused one, the 
latter was now affianced to another, of the daughters of 
Louis; and it was stipulated that each should hold his 2 j^ J 
dominions immediately from his father-in-law $. It is Jan. 
difficult to conceive what could have extorted from the 6. 
king a treaty so prejudicial to his interests. Probably, 
as he never complied with the conditions, it was no better 
than one of those dishonest frauds, to which he so fre- 
quently descended in the pursuit of some temporary 
advantage. 

He had now another object in view, the coronation of 
his son Henry, a measure the policy of which has been 
amply but unsatisfactorily discussed by modern histo- 
rians. The performance of the ceremony belonged of 

* Ep. ▼. 12. In this epistle several instanees are mentioiied of the !nse- 
carity attending a reooncUiation with Henry, unless he gave the kiss of 
peace. 'The king had been reconciled to many at the request of Locis, and. 
yet persecuted them afterwards. Ibid. 

f Epu iii. 60. 61, 62. 63. Qervase. 1408. 

i-EpisU S. Thorn, ii 66. 
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right to the archbishop of ConteKbury ; * and Becket had 
obtained from the pope a letter forbidding any of the 
English bishops to usurp an office which was the priyi* 
lege of his seet. But it was impossible for him to 
transmit this prohibition to those to whom it was ad- 
dressed ; and his enemies, to remove the scruples of the 
prelates, exhibited a pretended letter firom the pontiff 
June empowering the archbishop of York to crown the prince { 
14. He was knighted early in the morning: the coronatioB 
was performed with the usual solemnities in Westminster 
abbey ; and at table the king waited on his son with his 
own hands. The next day William, king of Scotlandt 
David his brother, and the English barons and free 
tenants did homage and swore fealty to the young king 
Why the wife of the prince was not crowned with h^ 
husband, we are not informed : but Louis took to him- 
self the insult offered to his daughter, and entered the 
borders of Normandy with his army. Henry hastened 
to defend his dominions : the two monarchshad a private 
conference : the former treaty was renewed ; and a pro- 
mise was given of an immediate reconciliation with the 
primate $. 

Every attempt to undermine the integrity of the pon- 
tiff had now failed ; and Henry saw with alarm that the 
thunder, which he had so long feared, was about to bunt 
on his dominions. A plan of adjustment had been ar> 
ranged between his envoys and Alexander ; and to defeat 
the chicanery of his advisers, it was accompanied with 
the threat of an interdict, if it were not executed within 
the space of forty days. He consented to see the arch- 
bishop, and awaited his arrival in a spacious meadow 

July near the town of Freitville on the borders of Touraine !• 
22. 

* Eadmer, p. 5S. 

fEpUtH.Tboin.W.4S.T.a4. Willc Con. L 459. 

i Lord LytUoton was deceived by this letter : BeriogUm has shewn thst 
it WM a forgery. App. iii. 

i Ben. Abb. 3. Gervase, 1412. Hored. S96. 

I The persons, who had been commissioned to solicit the interview btm 
Henry were the archbishop of Rouen and the bishop of Nevera. I shaU 
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As soon as Becket appeared, the king spurring forward 
his horse, with his cap in his hand, prevented his salu- 
tation ; and, as if no dissension had ever divided them, 
discoursed with him apart, with all that easy familiarity 
which had distinguished their former friendship. In 
Hie course of their conversation, Henry exclaimed : "As 
** for the men who have hetrayed hoth you and me, I 
*< will make them such return as the deserts of traitors 
** require." At these wcnrds the archbishop alighted 
from his horse, and threw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign : but the king laid hold of the stirrup, and in* 
sistedthat he should remount, saying: "In short, my 
lord archbishop, let us renew our ancient affection for 
each other ; only shew me honour before those, who 
** are now viewing our behaviour." Then returning to 
his attendants, he observed : " I find the archbishop in 
•• the best disposition towards me : were I otherwise to- 
** wards him, I should be the worst of men." Becket 
« followed him, and by the mouth of the archbishop of 
Sens presented his petition. He prayed that the king 
would graciously admit him to the royal favour, would 
ffrant peace and security to him and his, would restore 
ue possessions of the see of Canterbury, and would, in 
his mercy, make amends to that church for the injury it 
had sustained in the late coronation of his son. In re- 
turn he promised him love, honour, and every service, 
which an archbishop could render in the Lord to his king 
and his sovereign. To these demands Henry assented : 
they again conversed apart for a considerable time ; and 

tnuMcribe from the initructioni given to them by Becket the eharactcr of 
the king as drawn by one who knew him lo well, and whose interest it was 
not to misrepresent him to these commissioners. Quia mohiplices iUius 
prodigii fucos non est bdle deprehendere, quidquid dicat* quamcumqae 
fignram induat* iamen omnia ejus vobis suspecta sint, et fallaciae plena 
eredantnr. nisi quorum fidem manifesta operis exhibitio comprobabit. Si 
•enserit quod tos aut promissis corrumpere valeat, aut minis deterrere, ut 
aHqnidobtineat contra honestatem vestram et causae indemnitatem, illioo 
vestra apud eum prorsus evanescet auctoritas .... Sin autemTiderit, 
quod TOS a proporilo flectere nequeat, ftirorem simulabit. Imprimis ju- 
rabit, et degerabit : ut Ftoteus mutabitur, et tandem revertetttr in se. 
Epist S.Thom,T.13. 
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. at their separation it was mutually understood that the 
archbishop, after he had arranged his affairs in France, 
should retium to the court, and remain there for some 
days, that the public might be convinced of the renewal 
and solidity of their friendship *. 

If Henry felt as he pretended, his conduct in this in- 
terview will deserve the praise of magnanimity : but his 
skill in the art of dissimulation may fairly justify a 9x» 
picion of his sincerity. The man, who that very morning 
had again bound himself by oath in the presence of his 
courtiers to refuse the kiss of peace, could not be ani- 
mated with very friendly sentiments towards the arch- 
bishop f : and the mind of that prelate, though his 
hopes suggested brighter prospects, was still darkened 
with doubt and perplexity %, Months were suffered to 
elapse before the royal engagements were executed : and 
when at last, with the terrors of another interdict hang- 
Nov. iug over his head, the king restored the archiepisoo]^ 
12. lands, the rents had been previously levied, the com (Uid. 
cattle had been carried off, and the buildings were left 
in a dilapidated state $. The remonstrances of the pri- 
mate and his two visits to the court obtained notUng 
but deceitful promises : his enemies publicly threatened 
his life ; and his friends harassed him with the most 
gloomy presages ; yet, as the road was at last open, he re- 
solved to return to his diocese, and at his departure 
wrote to the king an eloquent and affecting letter. ** It 
" was my wish,'* he concludes, "to have waited on yoa 
** once more : but necessity compels me, in the lowly 
'* state to which I am reduced, to revisit my afflicted 
*' church. I go. Sir, with your permission, perhaps to 
** perish for its security, unless you protect me. Bat 
** whether I live, or die, your's I am, and your's I shall 

•Ep.v.4& 

t Jorane e* die quod non ent not oiculo eiceptanu. Ibid. 

ilbld. 

f Oaadril. iiL & Bp. t. 31. SB. The king, though reeonciled to the 
arebbithop on the 29d of Jnly. levied the renU till the 18th of Novembeb 
WiUc eon. L 46& John of Salisbury tays till Chriitmae, ep. S80. 
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^ ever be in the Lord. Whatever may befisdl me or 
" mine, may the Uessing of God rest on you and your 
" children V Henry had promised him money to pay 
his debts, and defray the expenses of his journey. Hav- 
ing vraited for it in vain, he borrowed three hundred 
pounds of the archbishop of Rouen, and set out in the^ 
company, or rather in the custody, of his ancient enemy, 
John of Oxford. 

Alexander, before he heard of the reconciliation at 
Freitville, had issued letters of suspension or excommu- 
nication against the bishops who had officiated at the 
late coronation : he had afterwards renewed them against 
Roger of York, Gilbert of London, and Joscelin of Sa- ^P* 
lisbury, to whose misrepresentations was attributed the ^^* 
delay of the king to fidfil lus engagements t. For the 
sake of peace the archbishop had wisely resolved to sup- 
press these letters : but the three prelates, who knew 
that he brought them with him, had assembled at Can- 
terbury, and sent to the coast Ranulf de Broc, with a 
party of soldiers, to search him on his landing, and take 
them from him. Information of the design reached him 
at Whitsand; and in a moment of irritation, he de- 
spatched them before himself by a trusty messenger, by 
whom, or by whose means, they were publicly delivered 
to the bishops in the presence of their attendants}. It 
was a precipitate and unfortunate measure, and probably 
the occasion of the catastrophe which followed $. The 
prelates, caught in their own snare, burst into loud com- 

•Ep.T.54. 

t See the letters in New Rymer, i. S6. From sttaehment to the canie of 
his patron, John of Salisbary was the enemy of Roger: yet if one half of 
wiut he says respeetingthe archbishop of York be true, that prelate richjy 
desenred the title which he gives him, of Azchidiabolas. See £p. S. Thorn. 
T 91. 
'lEp.T.7a Wilk.Con.L465. 

I On this subject William of Newburgh, a contemporary, makes the fol- 
lowing sensible reflection : Nostra puritati nequaquam conceditur de 
tanti viri actibns temere judicare. ruto tamen qood beatissimus papa 
Gregorias, in molli adhuc teneraque regis coneordia mitius egisset, et ea, 
qon sine fidei christians pericolo tolesari potnissent, ratione temporik et 
compositione pacis dissimalanda dioisset GuL Newhrig. iL S5. 
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plaints against his love of pow» and thirst of revenge; 
they accused him to the young king of yiolatu^ the 
royal privileges, and wishing to tear the crown from 
liis head ; and they hastened to Normandy to demand 
redress firom the justice or the resentment of Henry. 

Dec. Under the protection of his conductor the primate 

^' reached Canterhury, where he was joyfidly received hj 
the clergy and people. Thence he prepared to visit 
Woodstock, the residence of the young Henry, to pay 
his respects to the prince, and to justify his late conduct 
But the courtiers, who dreaded his influence over the 
mind of his former pupil^ procured a peremptory order 

Dec. for him to return, and confinehimself to his own diocese. 
^^* He oheyed» and spent the following days in prayer and 
the functions of his station. Yet they were days of ^ 
tress and anxiety. The menaces of his enemies seemed 
to derive importance from each succeeding event Hit 
provisions were hourly intercepted; his property was 
plundered ; his servants were beaten and insulted. 
Christmas day he ascended the pulpit : his serm4|' 
distinguished by the earnestness and animation 
which he spoke : at the conclusion he observed that 
who thirsted for his blood would soon be satisfied, 
that he would first avenge the wrongs of his church by 
excommunicating Ranulf and Robert de Broc, who tot 
seven years had not ceased to inflict every injury in their 

Dec power on him, on his clergy, and on his monks*. On 
28. the following Tuesday, arrived secretly in the neig^ 
bourhood four knights, Reginald Fitzurse, William 
Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brifto. They 
had been present in Normandy, when the king, irritated 
by the representations of the three bishops, had exelaiift- 
ed : ** Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there not 
*' one who will free me from this turbulent priest?'* 
and mistaking this passionate expression for the royal 

*Steph.76, 77. Qoadril. iii, 10. ExeommuiiicaTit tmnm ex mioiftiif 
regttt propter fkcinos quoddam et cbsos minittros suot. itemoae Randvl* 
phum homiBem Kelmtuin toliiiB malite iBoenttwrai. Orirn. 3m 
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lieense, had boTlind themselves by oath to return to Eng^ 
land, and either carry off or muider the primate. They 
assembled at Saltwood, the residence of the Brocs, to ar-^ 
range their operations*. 

The next day about two in the afternoon the knights Dec. 
abruptly entei^sd the archbishop's apartment, and ne- 29. 
glecting his salutation, seated themselyes on the floor. 
It seems to have been their wish to begin by intimida- 
tion: but, if they hoped to succeed, they knew little of 
the intrepid spirit of their opponent. Pretending to have 
received their commission from Henry, they ordered the 
primate to absolve the excommunicated prelates. He 
replied with firmness, and occasionally with warmth, that 
if he had published the papal letters, it was with the 
royal permission ; that the ease of the archbishop of 
York had been reserved to the pontiff; but that he was 
^^ willing to absolve the others on condition that they pre- 
I 'ipqusly took the accustomed oath of submitting to the 
^^Wkrmination of the church. It was singular that of 
L^^UAir knights, three had, in the days of his prospe- 
liiKpontaneously sworn fealty to himt. Alluding to 
circumstance, he said as they were quitting the room. 
Knowing what formerly passed between us, I am sur- 
'' prised you should come to threaten me in my own 
** house." — " We will do more than threaten," was their 
reply. 

When they were gone, his attendants loudly expressed 
^1^ alarm : he alone remained cool and collected, and 
neither in his tone nor gesture betrayed the slightest 
symptom (^ apprehension. In this moment of suspense 
^ voices of the monks singing vespers in the choir 
s^fuck their ears; and it occurred to some one that the 
church was a place of greater security than the palace. 
'Hie archbishop, though he hesitated, was borne along 
^y the pious importunity of his friends : but, when he 

•Gervase, ]il4. 
iStephan.83. Gervaae, 1415. 
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heard the gates close hehind him, he instantly ordered 
them to he re-opened, saying, that the temple of God was 
*tiot to he fortified like a castle. He had passed through 
the north transept, and was ascending the steps of tibe 
choir, when the knights with twelve companions, all in 
complete armour, hurst into the church. As it was 
almost dark, he might, if he had pleased^ have concealed 
himself among the crypts, or under the roof; but he 
turned to meet them, followed by Edward Grim, his 
cross-bearer, the only one of his attendants who had not 
fled. To the vociferations of Hugh of Horsea, a military 
subdeacon, "Where is the traitor ?'* no answer was re- 
turned : but when Fitzurse asked, *' Where is the ardi- 
'* bishop?" he replied: ''Here I am, the archbi^p, 
** but no traitor. Reginald, I have granted thee many 
" favours. What is thy object now ? If you seek my 
" life, I command you in the name of God not to toodi 
** one of my people.'* When he was told that he must , 
instantly absolve the bishops, he answered. "Till 
«* oflTer satisfection, I wfll not."—" Then die !" ex< 
the assassin, aiming a blow at his head. Grim^ 
posed his arm, which was broken, but the force c^ i^ 
stroke bore away the primate's cap, and wounded mm 
on the crown *. As he felt the blood trickling down his 
fue, he joined his hands, and bowed his head, saymg, 
" In the name of Christ, and for the defence of his 
" church, I am ready to die." In this posture, turned 
towards his murderers, without a groan and without a 
motion, he* awaited a second stroke, which threw him on 
his knees : the third laid him on the floor at the foot of 
St Bonnets altar. The upper part of his skull was 
broken in pieces ; and Hugh of Horsea planting his ibot 
on the archbishop's neck, with the point of his sword 
drew out the brains, and strewed them over the pave- 
ment t. 

* Ut pariter praecideret brachimn istheec referentis, qui 06I11S, cuneth 
pre metu fagientibus, ei adhnsit. et inter ulnas eum oontinnh. donee 
altera earum amputata est Grim, 362. 

t Grim, apud Sur. 361, 368. Stephan. 84—8?. Joan. Sarii. ep. S86 
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Thus, at the age of fifty-three, perished this extraor- 
dinary man, a martyr to what he deemed to be his duty, 
the preservation of the immunities of the church. The 
moment of his death was the triumph of his cause. His 
personal virtues and exalted station, the dignity and 
composure with which he met his fate, the sacredness of 
the place where the murder was perpetrated, all contri- 
buted to inspire men with horror for his enemies, and 
veneration for his character. The advocates of " the 
** customs*' were silenced. Those who had been eager 
to condemn, were now the foremost to applaud, his con- 
duct ; and his bitterest foes sought to remove from them- 
selves the odium of having been his persecutors. The 
cause of the church again flourished : its liberties seemed 
to derive new life and additional vigour from the blood 
of their champion. 

Henry was at Bure in Nolrmandy, celebrating the 
holidays, and displaying the pomp of royalty in the midst 
'i^ff his prelates and nobles. The news plunged him at 
-'^|flp into the deepest melancholy. Shut up in his pri- 
^jjpbloset, for three days he obstinately reftised to take 
Aourishment, or admit the offices of his attendants. The 
llain which tlie fate of the archbishop would imprint on 
his character, the curses which the church was ready to 
heap on his head, the long train of calamities which pos- 
sibly might follow, perhaps the consciousness that, if he 
had not commanded, he had at least suggested the mur- 
der, alarmed his imagination, and partially disordered 
his reason. From this state he was aroused on the 
fourth day by the importunities of his ministers ; and to 
avert the papal indignation, five envoys were immedi- 
ately despatched to Italy with almost unlimited powers *. 

OaadrO. iii. 13—18. Oerraae, U15— 1417. Martenne. Thes. Aneod. ia 

1137. 

• St Thorn, ep. t. 79. The king knew not how to behave to the mur- 
^eien. To puntsh them for that which, thev had understuoi^ he irUhad 
tliem to do* appeared ungenerous: to spare tnem was to eonttnn the gene- 
ral snsincton that he had ordered the murder. (Qui. Newbrlg. iL %X} He 
Itit them therefore to the Judgment of the spiritual courts. In conae(|iienM 

VOL. II. R 
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Alexander refiised to see them. His grief was not leas 
real than.thatof theking; but it proceeded firom a dif- 
ferent cause. He. attributed the murder to the leoJtj 
with which he had hitherto treated the adversaries of the 
primate : and that he might decide on his future con- 
duct without being swayed by the interested advice d 
others, he secluded himself for eight days from the com- 
pany of his most confidential friends. On the Thursday 
be£^ Easter he gave audience to the envoys. Thc^ 
warmly asserted the innocence oi their master^ and swore 
that he would submit his case to the wisdom, and aUde 
by the decision, of the pontiff. Moved, thmigh not con- 
vinced, by their declaration, Alexander excommunicated 
in genend terms the assassins, with all their advisen^ 
abettors, and protectors ; and appointed the cardinals 
Theodin and Albert his legates in France to take cog* 
nisance of tha cause*. The intelligence was received 
with satisfaction by Henry : but, as he was ignorant of 
the instructions and intentions of the legates, he deemed 
it prudent to withdraw from Normandy before their 
arrival He landed in England in the beginning of 
August : two months were spent in the collection of a 
powerful army ; and in October a fleet of four hundred 
sail bore him to Waterford in Ireland. His presence, 
he alleged, was necessary to receive the submission of 
the natives : his real motive, if we may believe contem- 
porary historians, was to elude with decency the visit of 
the legates. But before I describe the issue of this ex- 
pedition, which has connected the history of the sister 

the} travelled to •Rome, and were enjoined 1^ Alexander to make a pfl- 
giimage to Jemialem, where some. If not all,<rf tiiem died. Ibid. 

* Ep. ▼. 84, 8& The king*8 envoys were oppoied by Alexander of Wale* 
and uunter of Flanden, two clergymen, who nad bera in the service of the 
archbishop. Daring his exile clergymen of all nations were anxious to be 
admitted into his household; and to this circumstance many owed their 
promotion after his death. Thus Hubert of Milan became arehbish<^ of 
his native city, and afterwards pope by the name of Urban III. Lombard 
ofPlacentiawas made cardinal, and archbishop of Benevento; John Ot 
Salisbury was preferred to the bishopric of Chartres; Gilbert to that of 
Rochester; ana Gerard, and Hugh the Roman, were suooessively appoint- 
ed bishops of Coventry. See Baronius ad ann. 117X. 
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isle with that of Bngland, it irill be prq^r to notice the 
previous state of the country, and the sereral events 
^ich enabled Henry to add to his other titles that of 
•* the Lord of Ireland." 

That the andcfnt inhabitants of Ireland were chiefly 
of Celtic origin, is evid^it from the language still spoken 
by their descendants *. Of their manners, polity, and 
religion, we may safely judge from analogy. There can 
be no doubt that they hved in the same rude and uncivi- 
lised state, in which their neighbours were discovered 
by the legions of Rome, and the teachers of Christia- 
nity t. Books, indeed, have been published, which mi- 
nutely describe the revolutions of Erin from a period 
anterior to the deluge : but it is evident that the mori^ 
early portion of the Irish history of Keating rests on the 
same baseless authority as the British history of Geof- 
frey, of bardic fictions, and of traditional genealogies. 
These, perhaps before, most probably after, the intro- 
duction of Christianity, were committed to writing : new 
embellishments were added by the foncy of copyists and 
reciters ; and a few additional links, the creation of one 
or two imaginary personages, connected the first settlers 
in Ireland with the founders of the tower of Babel $. 
Nor were such fables the peculiar growth of the soil of 
Erin. The Frank and the Norman, the Briton and the 
Saxon, found no more difiiculty than the Irishman in 
tracing back their progenitors to the ark, and pointing 
out the very grandson of Noah, from whom each of them 
was lineally descended $. Hence, if there were aught of 

• See VoL I. p. 5S. of tlii* work. 

t This is asserted by Tadtns (inflenia cttltntqne honunum hod multom 
a Britannia differant. Agric. xxiy.)* ^nd by ths monks of Benchor, about 
a century after the death of their apostle. '* Christ sent Patrick to preach 
" among the barbaroui noHons of Ireland.** See note, in the next page. 

t Several of the stories related by Keating and CFlaherty may be seen 
in a more simple dress in Nennius* c. vi— x. From the care taken to con- 
nect them witn the histories of the deluge and of Pharaoh, it is plain that, 
if they were not invented, they were much embellished, after the preaching 
of Christianity. 

« } Fot the Saxons, see the Chronicle, ik 77 ; for the Normans, William of 
Jumieges, p. S17 ; tot the Britons, Nenniusi c. xUi. &c. Of all these genea. 

R2 
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truth in the traditions of these nations, it soon became 
so blended with fiction, that at the present day to distin- 
guish one from the other must prove a hopeless as wdl 
as useless undertaking. 

Though the gospel had been preached in Ireland at a 
more early period, the general conversion of the natives 
had been reserved for the zeal of St Patrick. This ce- 
lebrated missionary was bom in a village between Dun- 
barton and Glasgow, which has since assumed the name 
of Kill-patriok. He commenced his labours in the year 
432, and after a life of indefatigable exertion, died at an 
advanced age in 493 *. His disciples appear to have in* 

logies the most amusing and ridicnloasis one copied by Nenniiis,fraa 
whom we learn, 1. that Alan, the eon of Japhat, had three sons, Hesidoa, 
Armenon, Negno : 8. that Hesicion had four children, whom he named 
Franc, Roman, Alleman, and Brito : 3. that Armenon had ttTe, called Golli, 
WalasoUi, Gepidus, Bnrgundus, Longobardus: 4. and (hat Negno htd 
only four, known by the appellations of Wandal, Sazo, Bulgar, and Ta^ 
gus. Hence it was easy to trace the descent of idl the European natioMb 
and their relative degrees of consanguinity. 

* The existence of St Patrick has been recently denied by Dr. Ledwich. 
who while he assumes the right of incredulity himself, presumes much on 
the credulity of his readers, if he expects them to believe on his mere s«- 
sertion that this celebrated missionary was never heard of before the ninth 
century. If he had made the inquiry, he would have found St. Patiiek 
mentioned by the very ancient author of the life of St Gertrude (AmisL 
Bened. i 467;, by Cummin (Asser. Syllog. epist 32). by Adamnan (in proL 
vit S. Ck>lumb.) : by Bede (Martyr, p. 351).by Alcuin (Vit 8. WUlibnvdi)^ 
and in the old antiphonary of the monastery of Benchor. To these autho- 
rities enumerated by that learned antiquary Dr. (yConor (Prol. xBx.) I 
may add the ancient litaoy published by Mabillon (AnaL vet 168), which 
cannot be more recent than the seventh century. The antiphonary of 
' Benchor, formerly employed in tiie service of that church, is atiU preaer^ 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan (No. 10. Lite), and oontuns but thiee 
hymns in honour of particular saints, the flrst of whom is St PiatridL It 
ip entitled, Hymous & Fatritii, magistri Scotorum : and though it ^splap 
Uttle taste or ability, incontestably proves that he was then considered ss 
the apostle of Ireland. 

Audite omnes amaates 

Deum, sancta merita 

ViriinChristobeati 

Patrici episcopi— 

Dominns illam el^t, 
Utdoceret barbaraa 
Gentes.et piscaret 
"Pet doctrine retia . • • 
Hibernas inter gentes. 
Dr. O'Conor conceives this venerable MS. to have been written aboat the 
year 690, from the notices contained in a hymn at the end j but if heeooU 
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herited the spirit of their teacher : churches and monas-^ 
teries were successively founded : and every species cf 
learning known at the time, was assiduously cultivated. 
It was the peculiar happiness of these ecclesiastics to 
escape the visits of the barbarians* who in the fifth and 
sixth centuries depopulated and dismembered the wes- 
tern empire. When science was almost extinguished 
on the continent, it still emitted a faint light from the 
remote shores of Erin : strangers from Britain, Gaul and 
Grermany, resorted to the Irish schools * ; and Irish mis- 
sionaries established monast^es and imparted instruc- 
tion on the banks of the Danube, and amid the snows of 
the Apennines. During this period, and under such 
masters, the natives were gradually reclaimed from the 
ignorance and pursuits of savage Ufe : but their civili* 
zation was retarded by the opposite influence of their 
national institutions : it was finally arrested by the inva- 
sions of the Northmen, who from the year 748 during 
more than two centuries, almost annually visited the 
island. These savages traversed it in every direction ; 
went through their usual round of plunder, bloodshed, 
.and devastation; and at last occupying the sea coasts, 
formed settlements at the mouths of the navigable rivers. 
The result was the same in Ireland as in Britain and 
Gaul. Hunted by the invaders into the forests, and 
compelled to earn a precarious subsistence by stealth 
and rapine, the natives forgot the duties of religion, lost 
their relish for the comforts of society, and quickly re- 
lapsed into the habits and vices of barbarism. 

The national institutions to which I have just alluded 

have insbected it himielf, he would have discovered that this last hymn is 
an addition by a later hand, and that the body of the MS., with the pas- 
sage in question, is much more ancient. Oltrochi, the late learned librar 
riau, pronounced it of the same age with St Ck>lttmbanus himselft in whose 
monastery at Bobbio it was originally preserved. ^, , . , 

• In mentioning the northern Saxons, who crowded to hear the In«h 
teachers. Bede has recorded an honourable trait in the character of the na- 
tives. Quos omnes Scoti libentissime suscipientes, victum quotidiannm 
sine pretio, libros quoque ad legendum, ac mo^teriom gratuitum prcbere 
carabaat. Bade Histiii.S?. 
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as hostile to tbo progress of civUization, were tanistry 
^nd gavelkind. I. The inhabitants were divided into 
num^ous septs» each of which obeyed the paternal au- 
thority of its canfinny or chief. The canfinnies, how- 
ever, seldom enjoyed independence. The weak were 
compelled to submit to the control of their more poww> 
ful neighbours, who assumed* the title of kings; and 
among the kings themselves there always existed an ard- 
riagh or chief monarch, who, if he did not exercise, at 
least daimed, the sovereignty over the whole island. 
The law of tanistry regulated tiie succession to all these 
dignities from the highest to the lowest. It carefully 
excluded the sons from inheriting as of right the au- 
thority of their Neither ; and the tanist, the heir appa- 
rent, was elected by the suffrages of the sept during the 
lifetime of the ruling chieftain. The eldest of the name 
and fitmily had, indeed, the best title to this distinction: 
but his capacity and deserts were previously submitted 
to examination ; and the charge of crime, or cowardice, 
or deformity, might be urged as an insuperable objection 
to bis appointment K the reigning fomily could not 
supply a fit person, the new tanist was selected from the 
next branch in the sept: and thus every individual could 
flatter himself that in the course of a few generaticms the 
chieftainry might &11 to the lot of his own posterity. 
Such a custom, however, could not fail to create intestine 
quarrels, which, instead of waiting the tardy decision of 
the triennial assembly of the states, were generally ter- 
minated by the passions and swords of the parties. The 
elections were often attended with bloodshed : sometimes 
the ambition of the tanist refiised to await the natural 
death of his superior : frequently the son of the deceased 
chieftain attempted to seize by violence the dignity to 
which he was forbidden to aspire by the custom of his 
country. Hence every sept and every kingdom was di- 
vided if opposite interests ; and the successfhl candidate, 
instead of applying to the improvement of his subjects, 
was compelled to provide for his own security by guard- 
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ing agaiiiit tbe wiles, the treachery, and the swordi» of 
his rivals *. 

IL Ghtvelkindia that species (^tenure, by which lands 
descend to all the sons equally, and without any consi- 
deration of primogwuture. It prevailed in former ages 
among all the British tribes : and some relics of it in 
an improved fbrm remain in England even at the pre* 
sent day. Among the Irish it existed as late as the reign 
of James I.; and still retained the rude features of the 
original institution. While it excluded all the fdmales» 
both the widow and the daughters, from the possession 
of land, it equally admitted all the males without dis- 
tinction of spurious or legitimate birth. Yet these did 
not succeed to the individual lands held by their fiither. 
At the death of each possessor the landed property ai 
the sept was thrown into one common mass : a new di- 
vision was made by the equity or caprice of the canfinny ; 
and their respective portions were assigned to the diffisr- 
ent heads of families in the order of seniority. It is 
evident that such a tenure must have imposed an insu- 
perable bar to agricultural improvement, and to the in- 
fluence of agriculture in multiplying the comforts of 
civilized life. It could only exist among a people pimr 
cipally addicted to pasturage ; and to whom theprospeet 
of migrating to a more favourable situation, made a 
transient, preferable to a permanent, interest in the soiL 
Accordingly Davis tells us that even in his time, the 
districts in which gavelkind was still in ferce, seemed 
to be all one '* wilderness '' t. 

When the natives after a long struggle, assumed the 
ascendency over th^ Danes, the restoration of tranquil- 
lity was prevented by the ambition of their princes, 
who, during more than a hundred years, contended for 
the sovereignty of the island. It was in vain that the 
pontiffs repeatedly sent, or appointed, legates to esta- 

• The annals of Ireland ftumish tery few inttaneea in whidi a son db^ 
taii|«d the government on the death of his fkther. More than half ttf tlM 
kings appear to have been mnrdered, oi to have lUlra in bnttte. 

t DarU, Eeports, p. 134. 
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blish the diseipliiie of the canons, and refiHrm the im- 
morality of the nation ; that the celebrated St Malachy 
added ib» exertions of his zeal ; and that the Irish fure- 
lates, in their synods, published laws, and pronovmeed 
censures. The efllcaoy of these measures was dieclnd 
by the turbulence of the princes and the obstinacy of 
the people*: it was entirely suspended by the subse- 
quent inyasion of the English. The state of Ireland at 
that period has been delineated by Girald, who twice 
A.D. visited the island, once in the company of his brother, a 
^' ^military adfeAurer, and afterwards as the chaplain or 
A. D. secretary of John, the youngest of Henry's sons. Id 
II 85. three books on the topograf^y, and two on the subju- 
gation of Ireland, he has left us the detail of all that he 
had heard, read, and saw. Tliat the credulity of the 
Welshman was <rften deceived by f^les, is evident ; nor is 
it improbable that his partiality might occasionally betray 
him into unfirioidly and exaggerated statemoits : yet the 
accuracy of his narrative in the more important points 
is confirmed by the idiole tmor of Irish and English 
histoiy, and by its accordance with the accounts whi^ 
the aMx>t of Clairvaux had received from St Mahu^ 
and his disciples t. The ancient division of the island 
into five provinces or kingdoms was still retainedj: 



* Of a great eovncQ of the laity and deny asaoBbled in 1167t St fen- . 
walked aaeoaMthiBfTWTestnfwdinary. tbat * tliey sepanOed iapeMt. 
** wjthoat qoand, or baCtW. or lecriminatioo, ofwing to the great predeaet 
** of RodendL, Ung ot Iidand.** AnoaL It. MagisL ad ana. 

t I ba^e atteati^^ pe ra ee d tbe CaBbrauit evenoa ctf Lynch, awork 
of mneh leaning and ingenuity. In eeTeTal instances be may liave ont- 
toraed tbe stat ements «f (&ud: in the more important pmnta be bts 
cpmplstsiy ftdled. Tbe charge of barbarism so fraqnentlv and taciblv 
broQght ibnrard by St Bernard* coold be neither repdled. nor eradeC 
His principal reaonroe has been toinsinnate* tiiat it sfabold be ooaftned te 
n small distxieW thongh bis anlbori^ describe s it as ceneral (per naifcff* 
•am Hibemiam .... nbiqne. Vit. Malaeb. 1937): and tocontead that it 
was eradicated by St Maiadiy, thon^ Um contrary is pmv ti d by incon- 
tMUble evidence. See Lynch, pw 15L 

t These p rovin ce s were Leinster, Desmond or Sontb If vnsler, Tns- 
mood or North Monster; Connanght and Ulster. Meath was cenaUered 
as annexed to the dignity ot monarch of Ireland. Dr. O'Connor has at- 
tempted tode«aibe the limits of theae divisioBB from tlw more andcM 
writers Fknleg. IriO. Uz. 
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b^ the nominal sovereignty over the whole, which for 
several generations had been possessed by the O'Neals, 
had of late been assumed by different chieftains, and 
was now claimed by the O'Connors, kings of Connaught 
The sea-pcuts. inhabited chiefly by the descendants of 
the Ostmen, were places of some trade*. Dublin is 
styled the* rival of London ; and the wines of Languedoc 
were imported in exchange for hides t. But the majo- 
rity of the natives shunned the towns, and lived in huts 
in the country. They preferred pasturage to agricul- 
ture. Restraint and labour were deemed by them the 
worst of evils; liberty and indolence the most desirable 
of blessings $. The children owed little to the care of 
their parents: but shaped by the hand of nature, they 
acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, which aided 
by th^ lofty stature and florid complexion, excited the 
admiration of the invaders. Their clothing was scanty, 
fashioned after a manner which to the eye of Girald 
appeared barbarous, and spun from the wool of their 
sheep, sometimes dyed, but generally in its natural 
state. In battle they measured the valour of the com- 
batants by their contempt of artificial assistance ; and 
when they beheld the English knights covered with 
iron, hesitated not to pronounce them devoid of real 
courage. Their own arms were a short lance, or two 
Javelins, a sword, called a skene, about fifteen inches 
long, and a hatchet of steel called a ** sparthe.'* The 
sparthe proved a most formidable weapon. It was 
wielded with one hand, but with such address and im- 
petuosity, as generally to penetrate through the best 
tempered armour. To bear it was the distinction of 
freemen : and as it was always in the hand, it was fre- 
quently made the instrument of revenge $. They con- 

* Tbe Ostmea of Ireland were the Mine as the Northmen of the Saxon 
writen. Their native gantry lay to the eastward. Oirald, 75(). 

4 Ohrald, 700. DiviliniuD, orbem maritimam* portoque celebervimo noe- 
traram emalam Londoniarum. Newb. ii. S6. 



\ 



t Girald, 799. f Ibid.738. 743. ' 
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fltmcted dieir houses of timber and wieker work with an 
iDgenuity whidi extorted the praise of the Saglish^. 
Their efaordiee were generally built of die same mate- 
rials ; andwh^i archbishop Malachy began to erect one 
of sltMie, the very attempt excited an insurrection of te 
people, who reproached him with abandoning the caa- 
toms of his country, and introducing those Of Gault. 
In tempei the natives are described as irascible and in- 
constant, warmly attached to their friends, faithless and 
vindictive towards their enemies}. Music was the ac- 
quirement in whidi they principally sought to excd; 
iiA ^e Wdshman, with all his partiality for his own 
country, has the honesty to assign to the Irish the supe- 
riority on the harp $. 

Tlttt the dngy of Irdand in the sixth century dif- 
fered in some points of discipline from the clergy of the 
neighbouring churches, is plain from the disputes re- 
specting the time of Easter and the ibrm of the tonsure : 
that tlley agreed in all points of doctrine is equally evi- 
dent from the history of these very disputes, from fi» 
cordial reception of ^e Irish ecclesiastics in Gaul and 
Italy, and from the easy amalgamaticm of their rules 
with ^lose of the continental monks |. During the in- 



* Tber oveted for Hmrv IL at DabliD Tirgeom p&latiam _ 
Gerr. 14SL It it called bv Brompton, Opos de virgis uirilloe ad 
mint patiin. Broamw 1079L 

t He wished to bmld at Beachor oratoriom lapideum ad iosftar flknia 
i|ttK is aHis refiombos e attu rt a eonepnerat — ladigiiuB mirati amt. qaod 
w lem ilia aeedom »diflcia ejanaodi inTeniivntar— O bone ylr, quid tOd 
Tianm est noetris banc iBdocere regioiiibiu novitatem. Scoti sunios, bob 
GalU.&BerB.iaVltS.Malacfa. im He bad bnilt in the saaie jplae% 
but befiae he bad vieited other ooontries, de lifoit Ivrimtia, MdT aple 
firmiteTqae eoatextam, opus Sootican. poldinun satia. Id. 193S. I o^ 
eerre tiiat Bede. four eentoiies before^ gave tibe same naae of «^Mva 8e»> 
tiea to the wooden diorehes built in the nwth oi Enclaod by the Iiiih 
misskmariea. Bed Hist. UtS& 

(Girald,743L See tome instanees in Vit Malach. 1960, 1961. 
Id. 739. 
Tboofh the nodwBs tell us that they Sd not admit the sopceoMcy oc 
the popee. no rach ialbrmatioa is contained in any ancient writei: Fmm 
Bede we incidentally learn that on points oi dimcnlty they were moau 
tomed to oonsult the Roman churah (Hist ii. iv), and to submit to its 
deeisioos Hist. Ui.a Cnmmin(he wrote in 630). in his letter to 8efi»> 
nns. says that to obtain the judgment ot the holy see. misimus qnoa nevi- 
mns sapiratee ease. TeUa natos ad matrem. TTsser. SyLep. pi.34. 
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faBioQS of the Northmen, thej were the principal suffer- 
ers: at the return of tranquillity tiieir chimhes and 
possessions fell, in many instances at least, into the 
hands of laymen, and were retained, according to the 
e^stom of tanistry, in the possession of the same fkmily 
ht several generations *. This was tiie fkte even of the 
eh«rch of Armi^h, the original see of St Patrick, and 
the residence of the metropolitan of Ireland. During 
the lapse of almost two centuries it had been occupied 
hy individuals of the same lineage, fifteen of whom im- 
mediately succeeded each other. Of these six only were 
clerg3rmen : the rest were lay chieftains, who, though 
they did not presume to exercise the episcopal fdnctions, 
enjoyed with the title the emoluments of the bishopric. 
C^sus determined to abolish this abuse, and chose for 
his successor the celebrated Malachy O'Morgan : but 
the fiunily of Celsus deemed the appointment an inva- 
sion of their just rights, and at his death placed Mau- 
rice, one of his relatives, on the metropolitan throne. 
Maurice at his decease left his dignity to Nichel : but 
Niehel was expelled by the neighbouring chieftains, and 
Malachy, after a delay of five years, obtained the preca- 
rious possession of Armagh. It was to this prostitution 
of the archiepiscopal authority that St. Bernard attri- 
buted*the want of canonical discipline among the clergy, 
and the prevalence of immorality, superstition, and in- 
cestuous concubinage among the people t. To remedy 

• This custom {frerailed both in Wales and Irdand. H«c eccletia, 
■ays Giraldos, tieut et alia p«fr Hibemiam et Walliam plum, abbatem 
laieam habet. Usas enim inoleTit, et prara consootodo, ut Tiri in paro> 
^Ua poteatea, primo coelMlanim patroni et defeniorea a elero oonatitnd, 
postea totum nbt jut wurparent, terra* omnea sibi appropriarent, solum 
altaria cum decimis et obventionibus dero relinqoentrs, et hasc ipsa filiis 
suls dericis et ccmatb assignantes. Itin. Camb. 8S3. Thus when St. 
MalachvVas mauto abbot of Benchor. the possessions of the mona^ery 
were held by the lay abbot. A tempore quo destructum est monasterium 
•on defoit, qui illud teneret enm possessionibus suis. Nam et eonatitoe- 
bantur. per electiooem etiam. et abbates appeUabantnr, servantes nomine 
et non re quod olim extiterat D. Bernard, in vit. Malach. 1935. 

f Vit S. MaUch. 1937—1941. Serm. in transitu Malaeh. 901. Tnde 
tota ilia per nniversam Hibemiam dissolutio ecclesiasticB disdplima 
Inde iUa ubiqne pro consuetudine Christiana Sttva snbintroducta barbaric^ 
1937. See also £kM. 1936. Girald, 748,7431 
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such evils the popes, for almost a eentury before thtf 
invasion, had employed the seal of foreign and national 
legates; and Girald bears a willing testimony to the 
general character of the clergy, vith whom he had been 
acquainted* But while he praises their devotion, conti- 
nency *, and personal virtues, he justly complains, that, 
living in communities under the eye of their bishop and 
abbot, they confined themselves to the practices of the 
monastic profession, and neglected the principal offiee 
of clergymen, the duty of instructing the ignorance^ 
and of reproving the vices, of the people t. 
A.D. The proximity of Ireland to England, and the iafe* 
1154.ri6rity of the natives in the art of war, had suggested 
the idea of conquest to both William the Conqueror, 
and the first Henry. The task, which they had aban- 
doned, was seriously taken up by the son of Matilda. To 
justify the invasion of a free and unoffending people, his 
ambition had discovered that the civilization of their 
manners, and the reform of their clergy were ben^ts, 
which the Irish ought cheerfully to purchase with the 
loss of their independence. Within a few months after 
his coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned monk, and 
afterwards bishop of Chartres, was despatched to solicit 
the approbation of pope Adrian. The envoy was cl^irged 
to assure his holiness that Henry's principal object iivas 
to provide instruction for an ignorant people, to exti^ 
pate vice from the Lord's vineyard, and to extend to 
Ireland the annual payment of Peter-pence : but tint, 
as every Christian island was the property of the holy 
seeX, he did not presume to make the attempt without 

* We are TepeatecDy told tbat the ancient elerxy of Ireland were ma^ 
ried: but I can find no proof of the atiertion. The flragment which is » 
often quoted from Usher, meant the reverse. It states that lite misek«> 
aiiet, the saintt of the first order, who lived among the people, did oal 
refuse the aervices of women, because they were superior to temptation; 
while those of the second order, who followed them, dwelt in monaatcrics, 
from the precincts of which females were excluded. Usher. 9ia 

t Girald. 745, 746. 

I Sane Hiberniara et omnes intulas (Hume seems to have read letna* 
for he translates it kingdoms), qnibna ml Justitiae Chriatot Oluzit, ..*... 
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the advice and consent of the successor of St Peter. The 
pontiff who must have smiled at the hypocrisy of this 
address, praised in his reply the piety of his dutiful son ; 
accepted and asserted the right of sovereignty which 
had been so liberally admitted ; expressed the satis&o- 
tion with which he assented to the king's request; and 
exhorted him to bear always in mind the conditions on 
which that assent had been grounded*. At the fol- 
lowing Michaelmas a great council was held to delibe* 
rate <m the enterprise: but a strong opposition was 
made by the empress mother, and the barons ; other 
projects o£fered themselves to Henry's ambition; and 
the papal letter was consigned to oblivion in the ardiives 
of the castle of Winchester t. 

Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few 
Welsh adventurers landed in Ireland at the solicitation 
of one of the native princes. Dermot, king of Leinster, 

ad Jus, S. Patri et sacrotanetn Romana ecclena (quod tua etiam nobili- 
pk» xeooitDosdt) non eat dubhim pertinere. Chart Adriani. Leg. Sax. 349. 
9at on what did thia extraoxdinary claim mt ? On tb« donatbn of Co&- 
•tanUne, the authenticity of which was never questioned by the critics of 
Ihose agea. This we learn ftom the negotiator himtell Omnet insula 
de jure antiquo. ex donatione Constantiid. qui earn flindavit et dotavit, 
dieantdr ad eeclesiam Romanum pertinere. Joan. Saris. MetaloK. iv. 4S. 
Keating (p. 548) preteQds that the Irish princes fai 109S gave wo stnre- 
reignty of the island to pope Urban II., through enmity to Donohad 
Cysriaa, king of Munst^r. But Donchad was expelled in 1047, and the 
Irish in their memorial to John XXII., eonteod that their monarohs nev«r 
acknowledged a superior in temporals before the English invasion. Ford. 

• See the letter in Girald^ 787. Dieeto,599, Leo. Sax. 319. New Rymer, 
19. A most unfaithful translation is published m Mr. Plowden*s Irelandt 
torn. L App. No. I. John of Salisbury, who mutt have known its real pur* 

Sort, calls it a graut of inheritance. Ad preces meas Heqrico eonoessit et 
edit Hybemiam Jure hnreditario possidendam, sicut litem ipsius testan- 
tur. Metalog»iv.4S. It is however observable, that Adrian in this in- 
strument avoids the usdal language of feudal grants : be merely rignifles 
his acaoieacence in the kinc's project ; he is willing that Henr^ should en- 
ter Ireland, and be acknowledged as lord fay the natives. Gratum et ae- 
««ptum habemus, ut pro dilatandis eodesias terminis, fte^ insulam illaoi 
ingrodiaiis— -et UUus terrv populus honoriHoe te recipiat, et sicul do- 
mfnom veneretnr. Leg. Sax. ibid. Compare this with Hume's account* 
e. ix. 

f Chron. Norm. 99}. When Louis, a few years later (1159) meditated a 
similar expedition into Spain, and for that purpose requested the consi- 
lium et favorem Romanv eeclesi*, the answer was very different — ^Adrian 
disanaded him, because it was inconsnita eodesia et popnlo terns illins* 
Bouquet xv. 690. 
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A. D. had several years be&re carried away by force Dervor* 
I152.gll, the wife of O'Ruarc, prince of Breffny or Leitriiii. 
The lady appears to have been a willing captive: but 
the husband, to avenge his di^raee, claimed the assist- 
ance of Tudogh O'Connor, monardi of Ireland; and 
the adulterer was compelled to rest^e the fugitive. 
From this period Dermot and O'Rilare adhered to oppo- 
site interests in all the dispntes which agitated the 
island. During the life of Maurice O'LoghHn, who 
succeeded O'Connor in the sovereign authority, Dfermot 
braved the power of his adversary ; but on the death of 
A. D. that prince, the house of O'Connor resumed the asoen- 
1166.clency: O'Ruarc destroyed Ferns, the capital of Lein- 
A.D. ster; and Dermot was driven out of the island *. The 
1167. exile, abandoned by his countrymen, solicited the dSr 
sistance of strangers. Passing through England to 
Aquitaine, he did homage for his dominions to H^iry, 
and obtained permission to enlist adventurers in his 
service. His offers were accepted by Richard de Clare, 
sumamed Strongbow, earl of Strigid, or Pembroke t, a 
nobleman of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with lot 
sovereign, and by two brothers, Robert Fitz-Steidie% 
and Maurice Fitz-Grerald, Welsh gentlemen, equaUj 
distressed in their circumstances, and equally ready to 
^kgage in any desperate enterprise $. Relying on tb^ 
promises Dermot returned to Ireland, and found, dio^ 
ing the winter months, a secure asylum in the monaai 
A.D. ^^y of Ferns. In the beginning &i summer Fitz-M( 
I169.phen landed in Bannock bay, accompanied or followed 
June ^y ^^^ hundred and forty knights, sixty coats of mail* 
24. ftud three hundred archers. The king joined them with 
a body of natives^ and by the reduction of Wexftnd, 
struck dismay into the hearts of his enemies. He then 

* I have preferred this account of the Irish nnnalists to thatof Girald. 

t Ha took the titte of Strignl flrora a oastle of that name near ChepitOfv. 
Dugd. Introd. to Baron. 

% These brothers were by different hatbands the sons of Netta, a Webb 
princess, who while she was the mistress of Henry I. had borne to that 
monarch Robert, the celebrated earl of Gloucester. 
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led his forces figainst Donald, the prince of Ossory, a 
ferocious chieftain, whose jealousy a few years before 
liad deprived the eldest of Dermot's sons of sight, and 
afterwards of hi&. The men of Ossory, five thousand in 
number, amid their forests and marshes, defended them- 
lehres with success: but by a pretended flight they 
were drawn into the plain, where a charge of the Eng- 
lish cavalry bore them to the ground, and the fallen 
were immediately despatched by the natives under the 
banner of Dermot A trophy of two hundred lieads was 
erected at the feet of that savage, who testified his joy 
by clapping his hands, leaping in the air, and pouring 
out thanksgivings to the Almighty. As he turned over 
the heap, he discovered the head of a former enemy. 
His hatred was rekindled at the sight, and seizing it by 
the ears, in a paroxysm of fury, he tore off the nose with 
his teeth *. 

The ambition of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty 
of the island* With this view he solicited reinforcements 
from England, and reminded the earl of Strigul of his 
engagements. ''We have seen," says the king in a sin- 
gular letter preserved by Girald, ^ the storks and the 
" swallows. The birds of the spring have paid us their 
'* annual visit ; and at the warning of the blast have de- 
** parted to other dimes. But our best friend has hi- 
ijitherto disappointed our hopes. Neither the breezes 
% of the summer, nor the storms of the winter, have oon- 
r.'duoted him to these shores t." His expectations were a. d. 
soon realized by the arrival of Fitz-Gerald and Ray- 1170. 
mond, with twenty knights, thirty coats of mail, and one 
hundred and seventy archers. The strangers landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, and were immediately 

* Girald seems to have received the acooant fit)in an eye-witness, 760. 
763L -The decapitation (tf the slain was probably an Irish custom. But if 
it were, it was adopted by the invaders. When O'Ruarc was slain at a 
conference between him and Hugh de Lacy, his head was sent to th* 
Ung ki England (^ald, 780) : and on the defeat of the men of Kilkenny, 
the victors offered one hundred heads to prince John in Dublin. Id. 807. 

t(iirald.767. 
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opposed by OThelan at the head of three thousand 
Iliey retired before the multitude to the rock of DAh 
dolf, where, aided by the advantage of the ground, ^f 
repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss of 
the natives to five hundred men ; but the glory of the 
victory was sullied by the cruelty of the invaders, irk) 
wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives from the 
promontory into the sea *. 

When Strongbow despatched the last reinfbroement, 
he had obtained an ambiguous permission frt>m Henry; 
he now followed with twelve hundred archers and 
knights, though he had recently received an absohiti 

^^' prohibition. At the third assault Waterford was taWk 
^' Dermot eagerly marched against Dublin. It was carriiff 
by storm, and the victor testified by numerous donations 
his gratitude for the services of his auxiliaries. BM 
while he was meditating new conquests, he was arrested 
by death ; and Strongbow, who had previously marrild 
his daughter Eva, and had been appointed his su 
immediately assumed the royal authority. The 
powerful efforts were now made to expel the st 

1171. ^^™ Dublin. The former inhabitants, who had 
'under Asculf the Ostman, attempted, with the 
sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They 
scarcely repulsed, when Roderic king of Gonnaugiht 
down before it. In the ninth week of the siege he 
surprised by a sally from the garrison, and tibe m 
tude of his followers was completely dispersed. L 

1^^* O'Ruarc with the natives of Meath, undertook to avi 
the cause of his country. Helost hisson,and thebrav^ 
of his associates t. 

When the Welsh adventurers first sailed to die aid 
of Dermot, Henry had viewed the enterprise with con- 
tempt : their subsequent success awakened his jealousy. 
As soon as he heard of the capture of Waterford, be 
fbrbade by proclamation any of his subjects to cross over 

• Giiald. 766-769. f Id. 766-77«. 
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ItJLreland, and commanded all, who had already joined 
Ul the invasion, to return under the penalty of forfeiture, 
iftronghow was alarmed, and despatched Raymond to 
lay his conquests at the feet of his sovereign. The mes- 
senger was unable to procure an answer. Henry of 
Moraitmauriee followed, and was equally unsuccessful. 
The eari» convinced of his danger, now adopted the ad- 
vice of his friends^ and rq>airing to Bngland, waited on 
Henry at NewnhaB, in Glouoestershke. At first he 
was ignominiously refused an audience ; and to recover 
the r^ral &vour, renewed his homage and fealty, sur- 
jendered to Henry the dty of Dublin, the surroundiiig 
MBtreds, and the castles and harbours in his possession, 
and ooBsented to hold the remainder of his lan^ in lie- 
land as tenant in chief of the English crown. With this 
the king was satisfied : the acquisitions of the adven- 
turers had been transferred to himsdf ; and he per- 
mitted Strongbow to accompany him to Milford Haven, 
where he embarked with five hundred knights, their 
and a numerous body of archers, on board a 
of fcmr hundred transports. He landed at Water- Oct 
sived during a hasty progress the homage of the ^^ 
ibouring pnnoes, and dire^ed his march towards 
.Dublin, where a temporary palace of timber had been 

for his reception. It was his wish rather to ^^^^ 
Lore than to compel submission; and the chieftains 12. 

hojpes or foar, or example, daily led to his court, 
)se induced to swear obedience to his authority, were 
Lted to his table, and were taught to admire tiie mag- 
nificfflice and affability of their new sovereign. But while 
so many others crowded to Dublin, the pride of O'Con- 
nor revised to meet a superior ; and the severity of the 
season, with the inundation of the country, placed him 
beyond the reach of resentment. He condescended 
however to see the royal messengers on the banks of the 
Shannon, and to make kk their presence si nominal sub- 
mission. The prinees of Ulster alone obstinately pce- 

VOL. II. 8 
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served their independence : they wotdd neither visit the 
king, nor own his authority ♦. 

When in the preceding year Dermot let loose \m fo- 
reign auxiliaries against his countr3anen, the Irish 
bishops, surprised at their unexampled success, had as- 
sembled at Armagh, and, looking on the strangers as the 
ministers of the divine wrath, had enacted that every 
slave, who had been imported from England, should be 
immediately restored to his freedom t. After the arrival 

Nov. of Henry, they held another synod at Cashel, under the 
^' presidency of the papal legate, the bishop of lasmore; 
signed a formal recognition of the king*s sovereignty; 
and framed several canons for the reform of their chuxdi. 
By these polygamy and incestuous marriages were pro^ 
hibited ; baptism was ordered to be administered by tiie 
priest in the church, and not by laymen in private houses; 
the cler^ were declared exempt from the exactions of 
their chieftains ; the pa3anent of tithes and the chant of 
the service were enjoined ; the form was prescribed hf 
which the dying ought to dispose of their property; aid 
provision was made for the decent sepulture of the dead^ 
The archbishop of Armagh, a prelate advanced in yii^ 
and venerated for his sanctity, was prevented by iaS&f> , ' 
position from attending the council ; but he visited Iha ' J 
king at Dublin, and amused the courtiers by exhilHftr j 
. ing as his travelling companion a white cow, the mSk 
of which formed the principal part of his nourishment ji 
It had been the wish of Henry to spend the following 
summer in Ireland, to penetrate to the western and 
northern coasts, and by the erection of castles in &voiu^ 
able situations to ensure the submission of the countiy* 

jVi'* But he was recalled to England in the spring by afilun 

•Girald,770.776.77«. Genrase, 14S0. Newbrig.iLSC 
t Girald, 770. • 

lGirald.776. Ben. Abb. 30. 81. Bromptl071. 

$ He died in 1174, in his 87th year. The foot masters give hhn tUl 
character. Vir virginea poritate et cordis mnnditia coram Deo et baauair 
bBs,j[loriosnsiDseiiectiitebonasaiictissimeobtitr lid. id urn. ^^ 
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of greater urgency ; and left the island ii^ithout having 
added an inch of territory to the acquisitions of the ori- 
^al adventurers. His nominal sovereignty was, in* 
deed, extended over four out of five provinces, hut his 
real authority was confined to the cantreds in the vicinity 
of his garrisons. There the feudal customs and services 
were introduced and enforced : in the rest of the island 
the national laws prevailed ; and the Irish princes felt 
no other change in their situation, than that they had 
promised to a distant prince the ohedience which they had 
previously paid to the king of Connaught. At Henry's 
departure the supreme command had heen given hy him 
to Hugh de Lacy, with the county of Meath for his fee. 
But during the war, which afterwards ensued hetween a. d. 
the king and his sons, De Lacy was summoned to the H^^* 
assistance of the father, and the government of the Eng- 
lish conquests reverted to the earl of Strigul, who pos* 
sessed neither the authority to check the rapacity of his 
followers, nor the power to overawe the hostility of the 
natives. The castles which had heen fortified in Meath 
were humt to the ground ; Duhhn was repeatedly in- 
sulted ; four English knights, and four hundred Ostmen, a.d. 
their followers, fell in a hattle in Ossory; and the go-^*^^ 
vemor himself was compelled to seek reftige within the 
castle of Waterford. A seasonable supply of forces raised 
the siege, and restored the preponderance of the Eng- 
lish adventurers*. 

It was during this period, when his authority in Ire- 
land was nearly annihilated, that Henry bethought him 
of the letter which he had formerly procured from Pope 
Adrian. It had been forgotten during almost twenty 
years : now it was drawn from obscurity, was intrusted 
to William Fitz-Aldhelm, and Nicholas, prior of Wal- 
lingford, and was read by them with much solemnity to 
a synod of Irish bishops t. How ftir it served to convince 

•Girald,m 782.785.786. 

t Girftld, 7B7. I}enry also procured at this time a confirmation of 
Adrian's grant Conceuionem ejusdem Adrian! super Hibernici regni do- 
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these pnlates tlut the king w«s the rigfatfiil Mreni^ of 
the ialand, we are left to conjecture: but the next jvn 
Un Ct^oixt'^ *Bf t the arohbuhop of Tuam to Windsor, wd 
,-^ ' a treaty at " final ooncoid" was conoluded by the mink- 
V. te« of the two prinoes. In Hub inUrument, Heniy gnoti 
to his liege man, Roderio, king of Coniuiught, that be 
should be king under the Bnglieh crown, as long m b« 
ftithfliUy performed the servicei towhichhe wasbonnd; 
that, on the annual payment of tribute, he ihould peaMM 
his own lands in peace, as he did before the invawn : 
that be should have under him all Ihe other chieftaimsf 
Ireluid, who should hold their lands in peace, as long at 
thef were bithftil to the king of Engla^ and paid him 
tribute: that Roderio should collect that tribute anJ 
transmit it to Henry; shmld punisbthedefaulterajaad, 
if it were necessaty, call in for that purpose the aid of 
the king's constable : that tbe tribute should be eveiy 
tenth inerchsntable hide on the landi of tbe nativM ; 
and that the authori^ of Roderie should extend over lb 
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whole island with the exoeptioa of the demestie lands he- 
longing to Henry, and those belonging to his harons, that 
is Dublin, Meath, Wexford, and Waterford, as &r as Dun- 
eannon *. Roderic afterwards surrendered one of his 
sons to Henry as a hostage for his fidelity t. 

But treaties could not bind the passions of ^her the 
natires or foreigners. The former, urged by national 
resentment, seized every opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance on their despoilers ; the latter, for the most 
part men of lawless habits and desperate fortunes, could 
support themselves only by plunder, and therefore sought 
every pretext to create or to prolong hostilities. Strong- /l*^ 
bow died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a son, 
who followed his fother to the grave, and a daughter, 
named Isabella, heiress to the kingdom of Leinster. 
With the guardianship of this lady, Henry confirarred 
the government on Fits-Aldhelm, a minister fond of 
money, and addicted to pleasure, who shunned the dan* 
gers of war, and enriched himself at the expense of his 
inferiors. De Courcy, a rough soldier, and second in 
command, took advantage of the discontent of the army, 
and with three hundred and fifty men, in defiance of 
the governor's prohibition, made an incursion into the 
province of Ulster. They hoped to surprise Mac Dun- a. d. 
leve the king, in his residence at Downpatrick: to their 1178 
astonishment with the Irish chief they found the car- 
dinal Vivian, a legate from Rome, on his road towards 
Dublin. This ecclesiastic, unable to dissuade the in- 
vaders, gave his benediction to Mac Dunleve, and ex- 
horted him to fight bravely in the defence of his country. 
But, though the men of Ulster were fomed for their 
courage, they were no match for the superior discipline 
and armour of their opponents : in the three battles vic- 
tory declared for De Courcy, and the conqueror was able 
to retain the possession of Downpatrick, in despite of the 

• Rym. Fad. i. 41. Ben. Abb. U. 193. iId.Hov.848. 
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oonstuit, and occasionally succeasful, hostilities of the 
natives*. 

Henry had obtained from the pontiff a bull empower- 
mg him to enfeoff any one of his sons with the lordship 
of Ireland. In a great oooncil assembled at Oxford 1^ 
conferred that dignity on John, a boy in lus twelfth 
year ; and cancelling the grants which he had formerly 
made, retained for himself in demesne all the sea-porto 
with the adjoining cantreds, and distributed the rest of 
the Ei^^ish possessions among the chief adventurers, to 
be holden by the tenure of military service of him, and 
of his son John t. At the same time Hugh de Lacy was 
appointed lord deputy, an officer, whose talents and ad' 
ministration have been deservedly praised. He rebuilt 
the castles in Meath, invited the fugitives to re-settle in 
their former homes, and by his equity and prudence re* 
eondled them to the dominion of strangers. But his 
merit, joined to his marriage with a daughter of Roderic 
O'Connor, alarmed the jealous temper of Henry, and he 
received an order to resign his authority to Philip de 
Worcester, who in a few months was superseded by the 
arrival of Prince John, attended by a numerous force. 
^ j^ Unfortunately the counsellors and fevourites of the prince 
1185.^^1^ Normans, who viewed with equal contempt the 
Mar. chieftains of the Irish and the adventurers from Wales. 
31. Xhe former they irritated by insults, ridiculing their 
garb, and plucking their beards. The latter they offend- 
ed by removing them from the garhson towns to serve 
in tl^ marches. Their thirst for wealth made no dis- 
tinction between friend or foe. Even the lands of the 
Septs, which had hitherto proved feithfiil, were now di- 
vided ; and the exiles, from the desire of revenge, their 
local knowledge, and their gradual improvement in the 
art of war, soon became formidable adversaries. The 
strangers lost several of their most fortunate leaders, 

•Girald,794w Ben. Abbas. 169. Newbri£.fiL9. 

t Hoved. saa 
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with the greater part of their retainers: the English 
ascendency rapidly declined ; the council was divided hy 
opposite opinions and angry recriminations ; and John» 
after an inglorious rule of nine months, was recalled by 
his &ther*. De CJourcy, who succeeded him, by re-|*;'^ 
peated and laborious expeditions, preserved, if he did ^g^ * 
not extend, the English conquests ; which comprised the 17,' 
maritime districts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, Water- 
ford, and Cork, connected with each other by a long chain 
of forts. This was the period when the natives, had they 
united in the cause of their country, might in all proba^ 
bility, have expelled the invaders. But they wasted their 
strength in domestic feuds. Even the family of their 
national sovereign was divided by a most sanguinary 
contest MiuTogh, the son of Roderic, with the aid of 
an English partisan, had invaded the territory of his 
&ther. He was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of sight. 
His partisans rescued him ; and Roderic retired to a 
oonvent. By the English of Munster the old king was 
restored to his throne : his son Connor Manmoy com- 
pelled him once more to return to his asylum. Manmoy 
was murdered by one of his brothers : that brother fell 
by the revenge of a nephew ; and Connaught presented 
a dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, till another 
brother, Cathal the bloody-handed, subdued every com- 
petitor, and obtained the pre-eminence which had been 
enjoyed by his father t. 

That the reader might form an accurate notion of the a. o. 
manner in which the authority of the English princes 1172. 
was originally established in Ireland, I have conducted 
the narrative of these events to the death of Henry* It 
is now time to revert to the personal history of that mo- 
narch. During five months, from the day of his landing 
at Waterford tUl the end of March, it was observed that 

*Gira1d.803.807.808. Hoved. 359. 

t Roderic retired to the monastery of Conga in ll&l. and died in 1193, 
at the age of 82. At his death he divided his treasures among the poor« 
the churches of Ireland, and those of Home and Jerusalem. 0*Conor. 
IzzxviiL 
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not a single vessel from England or his territories on 
the continent had arrived on the Irish coast So unusual 
a suspension of intercourse was attributed to the tempes- 
tuous state of the Weather : the real cause was the po- 
licy of the king, who even at that distance dreaded tlie 
spiritual arms of tiie legates. At Wexford he received 
a fiivourable message ; and sailing instantly for Englandt 
traversed the island with expedition, and crossed Ihe 
channel to Normandy. When Louis, who believed him 
to be in Dublin, heard that he was at Barfleur, he ex- 
claimed : ** The king of England neither rides nor sails. 
^ He flies with the rapidity of a bird. One moment 
" transports him from Ireland to England; another 
** from England to France." If his first oonferenee with 
the legates proved unsatis&ctory, at the second evCTy dif- 
ficulty was amicably adjusted. In the cathedral of 
Avranches, before the legates, bishops, banms, and 
people, with his hand placed on the book of the (Gospels, 
he solemnly swore that he was innocent both in word 
and deed of the murder of the archbishop. This oath 
was taken spontaneously : but, as he could not deny that 
he had at least given occasion by passionate expressions 
to the project of the assassins, he consented to maintain 
during twelve months two hundred knights Ibr the de- 
fence of the holy land, to serve in person, if the pope re- 
quired it, for three years against the infidels either in 
Palestine or Spain ; to restore the lands and potsessioDS 
belonging to the friends of the archbishop ; to allow ap- 
peals on taking reasonable security firom persons whom 
he suspected ; and to abolish the customs hostile to the 
liberties of the clergy, if any such customs had been in- 
troduced sinoe his accession*. Immediately after the 



* Hoved. 303. 303. Ep. S. Tho. t. 83. 89. Ep. Joan. Saris. 990. Nev 
Rypner. S7< In the oath published from the acts of Alexander bj j^raniiti 
TxiL 6^). and by Muratori (Ber. Ital. Scrip, iii. 463\ there occurs an ad. 
oitional and very important article. Praeterea e«o et major filios mens les 
juramusqood a domino AI*>xandio papa et eatholicis ejus soeceaaoiibw 
led^mus et tenebimns regnnm Anglian et nos et snceessores nostri in 
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oath the king was solemnly absolved from all censures 
by the legates. 

" The reader will have observed that by the last article 
the original cause of the dissension between Henry and 
the late primate had been left open for discussion. Four 
3^ars elapsed before the question was terminated. Dur- 
ing the interval the constitutions of Clarendon, though 
fltin unrepealed, were not enforced ; and the secular and 
spiritual tribunals, though actuated by the same spirit of 
rivalry, preferred their respective claims with unusuld 
moderation. The former were struck dumb by the mar- 
tyrdom of the primate and the subsequent submission 
of the monarch : the latter were checked by the indeci- 
sion of Richard, the new archbishop, whose courage eva- 
porated in vaunts and menaces. At length, in conse- 
quence of a request from the king, a legate arrived, the 
cardinal Hugo Petroleone, a relation and friend of 
Henry. In a great council at Northampton the matter ^{^g^ 
was debated; and the result may be learned from a 
letter which the king sent to Alexander by the legate. 
After professing his high veneration for the pontiff, 
Henry informs him, that, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of many of his barons, the four following points had 
been granted: 1. That no clergyman should be person- 
ally arraigned before a secular judge for any crime or 
transgression, unless it were against the laws of the 
forest, or regarded a lay fee, for which he owed service 

perpetonm non rexratabiinns nos Anglias Terot rens, donee ipsi ikm catho- 
Ueos fege* tenaerint. From the silence of all the letten now extantt whkdi 
were written on the occasion, the autheniieity of this article ought fairly 
be doubted, were it not supported by whnt seems to me incontrovertible 
evidence. 1". It is certain that besides the public oaths, there were pri- 
vate articles, which were kept secret. The legates say : promisit etiam et 
alia de libera voluntate gerenda, que non oportet loripturas serie denotare. 
Ep. Card, ad Archiep. Raven, apud Hov. 303. SF. Henry himself the Very 
next year, in a letter preserved hy his secretary Peter de Blois, mentions 
as a tnini; perfectly understood between Hm and the pope, that he holds 
the kingdom of Engbind in iiee from the Roman church. Vestm jnrisdie- 
tiunis est regnum Angli«e,et quantum ad feudaiarii juris obltgationem volns 
dnuioxat obnoxios teneor et astringor. Pet. Bles. ep. L^ 1 conceive 
therefore that he took this oath of fiiadal sabjeetkm, bat on • promise that 
it should be kept secret 
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to a lay lord : 2. that no bishopric or abbey should be 
kept in the king's hands longer than a year, unless It 
were required by the evident necessity of the case: 3. 
that the murderers of clerks, on their conviction or con* 
fession before the king's justice, in the presence of die 
bishop or his officer, besides the usual punishm^it of 
lajrmen, should forfeit their inheritances for ever ; 4. 
and that clergymen should never be compelled to malEe 
wager of battle *. The exception in the first of these 
ar^oles was severely condemned by the clergy, but oould 
not with decency be opposed by. the legate. The churdi 
had forbidden to ecclesiastics the exercise of hunting; 
and, if in the pursuit of this amusement they involved 
themselves in trouble, it was unreasonable that they 
should claim the protection of the very canons which 
they had broken. With respect to the third article, it 
may be observed, that the spiritual courts asserted a ju- 
risdiction over the murderers of clerks: but as they 
could only impose the canonical penance of a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, to obtain^ absolution from the ponti^ die 
inadequacy of the punishment tended to encourage n- 
ther than restrain tiie perpetration of the crime. Hence 
it became the wish of the prelates themselves that the 
trial of such offences should be confined to the secular 
eourts, but in the presence of the bishop or his deputy, 
to see that justice was donef. The usual punishment 

* Diceto, 591, 99S. NotwithsUnding this original letter, preserved b]r a 
oontemporary historian, several modem writers tell as that in this eamadk 
the constitutions of Clarendon were renewed and eonfirmed. Thej ha*» 
been misled by nn interpolation in the text of Gervase, owing profaaUy to 
1^ ignorance of some copier. Gerrase tells us (143S)k that the assoe af 
Clarendon was renewed and ordered to be enforced ; after which ossh 
tiiese words: pro cujus execrandis institutis beatus martjrr Thomas czb' 
lavit, et martyiio coronatus est It is. howerer, certain that the aasiae af 
Clarendon was a verv differpnt thing ft-om the constitutions ot Clarendoa. 
Both Benedictus Abbas (\. 196), and Hoveden (413), aeem to have iaaett- 
ed it in their account of tne council of Northampton. It formed the eode 
of instructions ^en to the itinerant judges, and has beoi pubUshad bf 
Sir F. Palgrare in his second volnme. 

t There is among the letters of Peter of Bhns one from die pfimate «■ 
this subject, written to three of the bishops, probably just belbrethe camm- 
«U of Northampton. He maintains that the claim of criminal jnrisdktasa 
in such cases is contrary to the gospel and the decretals; that it ieavM tiha 
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•was then inflicted on the convict, the amputation of a 
fbot and hand ; and to this was added the forfeiture of 
his property. The remaining articles require no expla- 
nation. 

In his negotiation with the cardinals Theodin and Al- 
bert, Henry had succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. His tranquillity was soon interrupted by a 
new and equally vexatious quarrel originating in his 
own ^imily. For his children in their more early years 
he had displayed an affection bordering 'on excess; but 
as they grew up, the indulgent parent was gradually 
changed into a jealous and despotic sovereign. Eleanor 
had borne him four sons, to each of whom his extensive 
dominions offered an ample inheritance. Henry, the 
eldest, had already been crowned king of England : the 
duchies of Aquitaine and Bretagne were settled on 
Richard and Geoffrey ; and John, the youngest, though 
the courtiers called him "lackland" and "sansteire," 
was destined by his father to succeed to the lordship of 
Ireland. For reasons* with which we are unacquainted, 
Henry had not permitted the consort of his eldest son 
to be crowned with her husband ; and the omission was 
resented by Louis as a marked and unpardonable insult 
both to himself and his daughter. To appease that mo- ^^ „^ 
narch the ceremony was now repeated. Margaret was 1172. 
anointed and crowned together with Henry ; and soon Aug. 
afterwards the young king and queen paid a visit to her 27. 
father at Paris. On their return they required the im*' 
mediate possession of England or Normandy, that with 
the title they might be enabled to maintain the dignity 
which they had received. The demand was heard with 
indignation, and dismissed with contempt ; and Eleanor, 
who had foreseen, laboured to foment, the discontent of 

IWes of the clergy without protection, is the cause of many murders ; and 
that as the church has not the power of inflicting adequate punishment, 
the cognisance of such offences ought to be restored to the secular triba> 
nals. Bles. eiiist 73. I conceive that ttie third article was enacted in con 
seqneneb of m» letter* 



8. 
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her SOB. Onee that princess had heen passionately atr 
tached to her husband : but for some years he had 4^ 
sated her bed for a succession of mistresses ; and stm 
eagerly grasped the opportunity of inflicting that revenge, 
with tiie hope of whic^ she had consoled her jeaknuy- 
At her instigation the young Henry, while the court was 
on its return from Limoges, elqted to his fi9ither-in-law 
A. D. ikt Chartres : before three days had elapsed Richard and 
1173. Geoffrey followed the steps d their brother ; and shortly 
^^* afterwards it was ascertained that the queen herself 
the original contriver of the mischief had also ab- 
sconded*. 

These unexpected events, so rapidly succeeding .each 
other, convinced the king of the existence of a plot more 
deeply laid, and more widely diffused, than he had sus- 
pected. His first object was the recovery of his wife, 
and his three sons. With this view he employed the 
bishq[>s of Normandy to write to Eleanor an admonitory 
letter, in which they assured her, that unless she re- 
tamed to her husband, and brought her children widi 
her, they should feel it their duty to enforce obedience 
by ecclesiastical censures. She escaped, however, the 
disgrace of excommunication by what she probably 
deemed a more serious eviL She fell into the hands tf 
her offended husband, by whom she was imtiiediilj^ 
committed to close confinement. With the exceptlQ^^ar 
one short interval, probably of only a few weeks, 8he,i|ih 
mained a prisoner till his decease t* 

At the same time Henry had sent the archbishop ef 
Rouc|U, and the bishop of Lisieux, to Paris, with instruc- 
tions to solicit the return of his sons, and an offer to 
make the king of France umpire between him and them. 
The reader may judge how cruelly his feelings must have 
been wounded by the reproachful, though not unmerited, 

• NewU it 97. DIcet 589. 50t. Hov«d. 805. 

fin 1183 Henrr compelled his ton Richard to deliwr lohla bmUmt 
Eleanor the earldom of Poitoa f Hored. 35S). B«t in the iprinff of tke 
next vear he broojfht her back to England, where she was eoutoed till 
the king's deatlk Bened. Abb. ii. 543l 549. Genr. 1547. DiMt.6«& 
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Mply of Louis. ** He spoke of your ohaiftcter/' say the 
1MK> prelates in a letter to Henry* ** with freedom and 
^ ssperity. He said that he had already been too often 
** ilte dupe of your artifice and h3rpocri^ ; that you had 
** r^ieatedly, and on the shghteiit pretences, yidated 
^ your most sacred engagements ; and that alter the ex- 
^ perience which he had had of your duplicity, he had 
** determined never more to put fiiith in your promises. 
** Pardon us, royal sir, if we think it our duty to write, 
what it was painful to us to hear: but our chaige re- 
quires that we should not only deliver the message, 
which was intrusted to us, but also report the answer 
*• which we received *." 

At Easter the plans of the three princes began to be 
developed. Louis and the French Wons, who had been 
summoned for the occasion, bound themselves by oath 
to aid with all their power ibe young Henry in his at- 
tempt to obtain possession of England : while he, on his 
part, solenvaly engaged never to make peace with hia 
ikther without the consent of the king and the nobility 
of France. Philip, earl of Flanders, who was present, 
and William, king of Scotland, who had sent his ambas- 
«adors, entered into the league : nor did the two princes 
blush to accept as the price of their services, the fi>roMr 
a gVant of the earldom of Kent, the latter a grant of the 
eoimty of Northumberland t. These were powerful 
auxiliaries : but still greater reliance was placed on the 
promises of many barons in the heart of Henry's domi- 
nions, who, to emancipate themselves from the yoke of 
a vigilant monarch, were eager to transfer the crown to 
the brows of a thoughtless and indigent youth. The 
knowledge of this circumstance admonished the king to 
collect assistance from every quarter. By liberal donar 
tives he allured to his standard a bodyof twenty thousand 
adventurers, the aggregate refiue <^ all the nations of 

• Blea. ep. 153. \5i. 
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Europe, who und«r the common appellation of 
teis were accnstomed to sell their services to the lugklit 
ladder; and at the same time, that he might ntopio 
the aid of the church, he solicited Alexander, in thcjflcwt 
earnest manner, to shield with the papal authority the 
kingdom of England, **the fief of the holy see, and pa- 
** trimony of St Peter," from the unnatural attempft 
of his deluded children *. • 

In the month of June the confederates comment 
their operations on the frontiers of Picardy, of the Yezui, 
and of Bretagne. Philip entered Normandy : Alhemark 
and Neuchatel surrendered at the first summons: but 
his progress was arrested by the loss of his brother and 
heir at the siege of Driencourt ; and he retired into his 
own territory, cursing the in^uation which had led 
him to engage in so impious a contest. Louis with hi^ 
son-in-law invested Yemeuil. It was an important places 
consisting of three burghs, and protected by an almost 
impregnahle castle. By fraud or stratagem they obtam- 
ed possession of the most considerable of these divisi<ui»; 
hut at the arrival of Henry, set it on fire, and fled witfi 
precipitation. Their departure allowed him to des^akk 
a body of mercenaries against the earl of Chester* and 
the baron of Fougeres, who had penetrated hy the 
em frontier. They fled to the castle of Dol : 
compelled them to surrender ; and more than a hi 
knights, the flower of the Breton chivalry, were 
'^S* prisoners. With an air of superiority the king assei 
* to the proposal of a conference ; but it was interru] 
hy the turbulence of the earl of Leicester ; who, 
obtained the royal permission to leave England, had per- 
fidiously joined the confederates. When Heniy up- 
hraided hhn with his treason, he laid his hand on his 
sword, and threatened the life of his sovereign. To punish 
the audacity of the rebel, Richard de Lucy, the justi- 
ciary, took and dismantled the town of Leicester ; but 

•HovedSOS. Bias. ^136. See the preceding note, p. 261 
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flw lto g himself unable to reduce the castle, he united 
I!*- troops with those of Humphrey de Bohun, the lord 
constable, and to revenge a sanguinary incursion of the 
Soots, marched to the north, burnt the town of Berwick, 
and pillaged the county of Lothian. During their ab- ^g ' 
sence the earl of Leicester landed with a body of Flan- 
dricans, and was jo3rfully received by Bigod, earl of Nor- 
fblk. He took the castle of Hageneth, and attempted 
lof a rapid march to join his faithful vassals in the castle 
«f Leicester : but on his road at Fernham, he unex- 
pectedly fell in, with the royal army under the earl of 
Arundel, on its return from the Lothians. The small Nov. 
force of the rebels was trampled under foot by the mul- 1* 
titude of their enemies : the earl himself, his amazonian 
countess, and several knights, were taken ; and De Lucy 
with the news of his success sent his captives to Henry 
in Normandy *. 

The allies, instead of being intimidated by these losses^ >.• "• 
spent the winter in maturing a new and more formid- 
able plan of co-operation. It was arranged that Louis 
should burst into Normandy, that the adherents of 
Richard and Geoffirey should invest the royal castles in 
Aquitaine and Bretagne, that the king of Scotland 
fbould enter England on the north, and that the earl of 
FIrtlders with the young king should attempt an inva- 
$km on the southern coast. Never was Henry's crown 
ia-more imminent danger. The Scots poured into the 
northern counties a torrent of barbarians, whose ravages 
vere no disgrace to the fame of their forefathers ; and, 
though Carlisle and Prudhoe defied their efforts. Brought 
Appleby, Harbottle, Warkworth, and Liddel were com- 
pelled to surrender. In Yorkshire the rebel standard 
was unfurled by Roger de Mowbray ; in the centre €i 
the kingdom, the royal forces were kept at bay by the 
earl Ferrers, and by David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to die king of Scots ; in the east the castle of Norwich 

• Oiil.Newbrig.il28«S9,30. Hot. 806, 307. Biceto, 970-674. 
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opened its gates to Hugh Bigod and sc^ven 
knights from Flanders ; and iv^at was still more 
ing, in the harhour of Gravelines lay a numerooa Ipt 
ready to transport with the first favourable wind-^ 
young king and a powerful army to the opposite eovt 
It was evident that nothing but ihe royal presence oould 
save the kingdom. The bishop of Wihchester hastened 
to Normandy, to lay the state of alEitirs before the lao- 
narch, who, convinced by his reasons, sailed in the midst 
of a storm, and fortunately reached the coast before HK 

J»»^y son had notice of hia departure *. • 

^' There had been something solemn and mystertmii 
the deportment of Henry during tlra passage. His aW 
was deeply affected by the rebellion of his childreik As 
perfidy of his barons, and the general combinatiill tt 
the neighbouring princes against him. Such things^ 1» 
had persuaded himself, were not in the ordinary oooise 
of nature : they could be no other than the effects of ^ 
divine wrath, which he had enkindled by his peraeciitioB 
of archbishop Becket. The name of that prelate |isd 
been in the preceding year enrdled by the pope im tiie 
catalogue of the saints; and every part of Euro^ re- 
sounded with the report of miracles wrought at his shrine. 
Henry, to expiate his offence, secretly determined. Is 

July make a pilgrimage to the tomb of the martyr. Otf fib 
10* morning of the second day he landed at SouthamplaB; 
and, without waiting to repose himself frcmi his fiifigtts, 
began his journey towards Canterbury ; rode all nigh^ 
with no otiker refreshment than bread and water, and if 
the dawn of the morning descried at a distance the towers 
of CSihst-church. Instantly dismounting from his horse, 
he put on the garb of a penitent, and walked barefiMit 
towards the city. As he passed through ike gafeewi^, 
the spectators observed that each footstep was marked 
with blood. He entered the cathedral, descended into 
the crypt, and threw himself at the &ot of the tomb ; 

•Hov«d. 307.808. Neirbri«.iL3l.8». Bkefto. ffH-87B. 
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iMe the bishop of Lcmdon ascended the pulpit, and ad- 
dressed the spectaton*. The prelate conjured them to 
teliove the assertions of a prince, who thus solemnly ap- 
pealed to Heaven in proof of his innocence. Henry had 
Mother ordered nor contrived the death (^ the primate. 
His only offence was a passionate expression, wluch had 
suggested to the assassins the idea of murder ; and for 
this offence, unintentional as it was, he bad now come to 
do penance, and to implore the forgiveness of the Ah 

^•hatghty. At the conclusion of this address the king arose, 
ftod proceeded to the chapter-bouse, where the monks 
of the c(»ivent and a few bishops and abbots had as- 
sembled, to the number of eighty. Before them the royal 
penitent on his knees confessed his offence ; and each 
with a knotted cord in his hand inflicted three or five 
stripes on the shoulders of the monarch. After this ex* 
traordinary humiliation he returned to the crypt, spent 
the ni^t in prayer, and attended at the mass of the 
iiilowing morning. Then with a cheerful heart he re- July 
movK^ted his horse, and rode to London; but the want ^^* 
of nourishment, joined to fatigue of mind and body, 
threw him into a fever, which oonfined him for a few 
days to his chamber*. 

•, On the fifth ni^ of his illness a messenger arrived July 
al the palace, the bearer of important despatches. It 17^ 
wift,in vain that the watchman at the gate, and the guard 
a^4hie door of the bed-chamber refused him admission : 
his importunities overcame their reluctance, and he an- 
nounced himself to the awakened monarch as the ser- 
vant of Ranulf de Glanville. To the question, " Is Glan- 
" ville well ?" he replied, "My lord is well, and has now 
in his custody your enemy, the king of Scots." " Re- 
peiU those words," exclaimed Henry in a transport of 
joy. The messenger repeated them, and delivered his 
letters t. Jn these Glanville informed the king that the 
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northern barons, to repress the ravages of the Soots, bsd 
assembled at Newcastle. On the morning of the i2di 
of July they rode towards Alnwick, twenty-four miles m 
five hours, a considerable distance for men and horses 
encumbered with armour. The country was oovei^l 
with a thick mist, which, if it fivoured their advancei^ 
the same time concealed the position of the enemy. Qae 
of the number advised a retreat, when Bernard de Balipl 
called out, *' If all return, I will go forward. Baliol shdl 
'* never be reproached with cowardice." At that mo- 
ment the sun dissipated the fog ; the castle of Alnwidt 
glittered before them ; and on one side in a meadow 
vras seen the king of Scots, tilting with sixty compaiii0n& 
At first he took the strangers for aparty of his own men* 
the English banner convinced him of his mistake. S1l^ 
prised, but not discouraged, he struck his shield with his 
lance, and exclaimed, *' Now let us prove who is Hie 
'* truest knight." At the first shock his horse was killed ; 
and, as he fell to the ground, he was made prisoner. HI 
Scottish lords immediately threw down their armsjl^ 
they might share the fote of their sovereign ; and the 
victors with a long train of illustrious captives returned 
the same evening to Newcastle. Henry was eager^v 
communicate the important news to his courtiers ; tSti 
at the same time exultingly remarked, that this glc 
event had occurred on the very morning on whii 
rose repentant and reconciled firom the shrine oi 
Thomas *. 

The king now forgot his indisposition, and hasi 
join his army. But every enemy had disappeared. Tbi 
multitude, which obeyed the king of Scots, melted away 
at the first news of his captivity: his brother David, 
both for his own security, and the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, sought by unfVequented roads the borders of Seot- 

* Newbiig. iL 36. Geirase, 1497. Hoved. 308. Lord HaOai oontt^ 
ilieU the king, and Miyt that one of theie events happened on a Thand^. 
mnd the other on a Satoiday ; but hit awn aathmuea prove that Heuy 
waa right. 
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land;4UKl tHe earls of Norfolk and Ferrers, the bishop 
of Durham, and Roger de Mowbray, purchased their 
pardon with the surrender of their casUes. In three weeks ^^S* 
peace was universally restored ; and the army which had ^* 
' iMpi raised to oppose the English rebels sailed from 
9«|||8mouth to relieve the capital of Normandy*. 

JSenry's unexpected appearance in England had dis* 
QVPcerted the plans of his foreign enemies, who now» 
abandoning the idea of invasion by sea, bent all their 
efforts to the reduction of his continental dominions. 
Louis, with the French barons, and the young king with 
the earl of Flanders, united their forces, and an army 
more numerous than any which Europe had witnessed 
since the expeditions of the crusaders encamped under 
the walls of Rouen. To wear out the courage and July 
strength of the garrison by incessant assaults, the 2;. 
combined army was divided into three bodies, which 
at stated hours relieved each other: but the besieged 
dopted a similar arrangement, and having the com- 
Wt0l$ of the bridge over the Seine, and of the coimtry 
on the left bank of the river, received daily supplies of 
m^n and provisions. On the twentieth day of the siege Aug. 
Lpuis proclaimed an armistice in honour of the martyr 10. 
St. Lawrence. The citizens, relying on the word of the 
I, allowed themselves a day of rest and enjoyment, 
dancing, and festivity reigned in the streets and 
; and on the plain beyond the river the young 
practised the exercise of tilting, both to amuse 
^sliiemselves and to irritate the enemy. It chanced that 
m the afternoon some clergymen mounted the tower of 
the cathedral, and through curiosity directed their eyes 
to the allied camp. At first all was silent: soon the 
men-at-arms appeared marching in close order; and 
every thing indicated an immediate and unexpected 
assault. They rang the alarum bell : the enemy ran to 
scale, the citizens to defend, the walls : a bloody and 

•DieetD, 677* Hoved. 309. 
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obstinate eonfliet ensued : the besiegers were repulsed 
with loss ; and the ftdlore of the attempt served to em- 
blazon the perfidy of the earl of Flanders by whom it 
had been proposed, and the weakness oi iJke king of 
France, who, in opposition to his own judgment, had 
given his consent. The next morning every 03^0 was 
attracted towards the bridge by theglitter of arms, and 
the sound of martial insdniments. It was the English 
army, marching to the relief of the city, under the con- 
duct of Henry, who, to mark his c<mtempt of the foe, 
immediately opened the northern gate which had been 
biult up, and threw over the ditch a broad and levi^ 
road for the passage of cavalry. The besiegers were now 
in a manner besieged. A body of Wel^men, aceos- 
tomed to forests and morasses, stole through the woods 
to the rear of the camp, and intercepted a considerable 
convoy ai stores and provisions. For two days the allies 
struggled against the privation of their usiud supplies : 
on the third they burnt their engines, and commenced 

Aug. their retreat. It was, however, in vain that the king 
14. attempted to make an impression on thdr rear, whkck 
was protected by the bravery of the earl of Flanders *. 

Foiled in two successive campaigns by tiie genius or 
fortune of Henry, the confederates cheeiiUUy oonsented 
to a short armistice, preparatory to a general peaee. 
Richard alone, the king's second son, refused to be in- 
cluded in its provisions. The r^i>elliou8 youth tfaoogfat 
himself a match for the power of his father : but the 
daily surreuder of his castles, and the increasing defec- 
tion of his vassals subdued his obstinacy ; and after a 

Sept. resistance of a few weeks, he threw himself at the feel 
21. of the monarch, and appealed to his paternal affection f. 
Henry received him graciously, and conducted him to 
the place of conference, where they met his two bro- 
thers, with tiieir patrons Louis and Philip. The terms 

• Newbriy. ii 36. Hot. 309. Ben. Ab. L 86. Diceto. 578^ ff79L 
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f^ Teconciliatio& were easily adjusted. The three Sept. 
priaces engaged to pay due ohedienoe to their &ther ; ^^* 
the conquests on both sides were restored ; the young 
king received two castles in Normandy with a yearly 
income of fifteen thousand pounds of Angevin money ; 
Richard two castles in Poitou with half the .revenue of 
that earldom ; Geffrey two castles in Bretagne with half 
the rents of the estates of earl Conan, and a promise of 
the remainder in the event of his marrying the daughter 
of that nobleman. Richard and Geoffrey did homage 
and swore fealty to their fether, who out of respect for 
the royal dignity refused to accept these proofs of feudal 
inferiority from his eldest son. His captives, to the 
amount of nihe hundred and sixty-nine knights, were 
immediately restored to liberty *. 

From this general indulgence was excepted a prisoner 
of high importance, William, king of Scots, to whose 
release Henry refused to consent on any other terms 
than an acknowledgment that the crown of Scotland 
was held,as a fief of the crown of England. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was confined in the strong castle of Fa- 
laise 2 but that he might have the aid of his council, a 
deputation of Scottish prelates and barons was permit- 
red to assemble and deliberate in the small town of 
Valognes. By their advice, and with their consent, Dec 
lyilliam submitted to kneel to Henry, " to become his 3* 
liege man against all men of Scotland, or of his other 
lands, and to swear fealty to him as liege lord, in the 
'* same manner as his other men were accustomed to 
swear : and to do homage to king Henry the son, 
saving the faith which he owed to king Henry the 
•* father." It was moreover stipulated that, on the 
requisition of the king of England, the Scottish clergy 
and nobility should also do homage, take an oath of 
allegiance, and swear that if William ever broke his 
ongagements, they would stand with Henry as their 

•RyOMr.i.d?. Hov«d.a09L Diceto. 68S, 583. 
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they presided *. Of such inquiries Henry himself has 
fiirnished Us with a remarkable) and, in the resnUy a 
ludicrous instance. In the year 1170, after a long ab- 
sence on the continent, he returned to England, held a 
great council, and issued commissions to several abbots 
and knights, to visit the different counties, and investi* 
gate the conduct of all the inferior magistrates for tbe 
last four years,— what sums of money had coma into 
their hands, and from what sources such mon^s were 
derived; what fines they had received from culprits, 
what oflfenders they had suffered to escape unpunished, 
and in what manner they had disposed of the chattels of 
felons. The commissioners were authorized to call wit- 
nesses, and examine them upon oath, and to require 
security from the accused that they would appear before 
the king on a certain day, and submit to his judgment 
On the fourteenth of June, all the prelates, earls, ba- 
rons, sheriffs, and lords of courts, with their judges, 
bailiffs, and officers, were in attendance. The shenib 
and others, holding situations under the crown, were 
first displaced, and then, on the payment of fines, re- 
stored to their offices: the rest, after a short suspense^ 
were relieved from their anxiety ; and as soon as they 
had consented to the coronation of the young Henry, 
and sworn fealty to him, were dismissed to their homes 
without charge or molestation t. 

n. The highest tribunal in the kingdom was called 
" the king's court ;" the assessors of which were the 
prelates, earls, barons, and principal officers of his house- 
hold. Here the tenants in chief of the crown WCTe 
tried by their peers. The monarch himself presided, 
unless he were a party, in which case he appointed a 
president, and frequently assumed the office of prose- 
cutor. It was, occasionjJly at least, a most iniquitous 

• See Qlanvnie. vHi. 9. Hale, Hist, of Common Law, e. f iL and Ma* 
doz. c. xiv.. and the Great Roll of the Pipe, param. 
t Qervase. 1410—1418. Hoved. 396. 
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tribunal, the instrument of logal oppression in the hands 
of a Tindjctive sovereign. The numerous ohligations 
and intricate polity of the feudal system furnished at all 
times a supply of chaises against an ohnoxious baron or 
prdate ; and it was very seldom that any peer dared to 
incur the royal displeasure by standing up in the de- 
f^ice of innocence. The victim was generally con- 
demned in the forfeiture of his goods and chattels. As 
he was then " at the king's mercy," the efforts of his 
friends were employed to obtain from the monarch a 
diminution of the fine, which he was expected to accept 
as a compromise. Still, as we have seen in the prose- 
cution of archbishop Anselm under William Rufus, 
and that of archbishop Becket in the* present reign, it 
remained in the power of the king to multiply his 
charges, and thus, by adding fine to fine, eventually 
to crush the object of his resentment. 

It was, however, at certain periods only that the 
'* king's court" could be held in its full splendour, 
attended by all its suitors. At other times its judges 
consisted of the chief justiciary, the chancellor, and 
the treasurer, ministers whose continuance in office 
depended on the royal will ; of the constable, chamber- 
lain, mareschal, and steward, who held their respec- 
tive dignities by hereditary hght * ; and of certain 

* 1. The chief justiciary was the first officer in the kingdom. He pre- 
sided in the council, Mas regent in the kin(r*s absence, anduuited in him- 
•elf all the puwers attendant on the fiinctiont uf chief judge. S. The office 
of chancellor has been already noticed 3. The treasurer attested the 
writs issued fbr le>-ying the revenue, and supervised the receipts and 
issues of the exchequer. Madox. L 2. 

The constable and marshal had military commands, arranged the army, 
and inquired whether each military tenant had furnished the requisite 
number of men (Rym. i'u 783). Besides whicli the constable took coeui- 
sance of contracts of feats of arms out of the realm (Stat. 13 Rich. II.). 
witnessed the same papers as the treasurer, esamined at the exchequer 
the accounts of the hired troops, and received as his fee two pence in the 
pound out of their pay (Dial, de Scac. i. 10. Kym. ii. 161). The mare- 
schal watched over the security of the king's person in the palace, distri- 
buted lodgings to his followers, {ireserred peace iu the royal houseliold. 
and ii^ve certificates to the barons that they had performed their contracts 
for military service. (Ibid.) The chamberlain aud steward performed 
almost the same offices as belong to the lord chamberlain at present 
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among the royal chaplains and clerks learned in the law, 
who were appdnted hy the monarch, and styled his 
justices. This tribunal possessed all those different 
powers which have since been distributed among the 
three courts of the king's bench, the common pleas, and 
the exchequer : but at what period this distribution ac- 
tually took place, it is now difficult to ascertain. The 
court of exchequer is certainly the most ancient, and 
was originally of the highest importance. It examined 
the accounts of the st^nfh, and of all the king's officers^ 
regulated the royal revenue, tried the pleas of the crown, 
and imposed fines on the tenants in chief for neglect of 
service, and the. non-payment of aids, scutages, and 
amercements. It was at first fixed at Windiester; hui 
for convenience was often removed to London to be 
nearer the king*s person *, The necessity, however, of 
detecting and punishing the frauds committed against 
the revenue at a distance from the court suggested the 
idea of ** barons errant," or " itinerant justices." They 
had been occasionally employed in former reigns t: in 
the present they acquired a more permanent establish- 
|*^ment In his twen^-second year the king assembled a 
great council at Northampton, and divided the kingdom 
into six districts, to each of which he assigned three 
perambulatory judges. These districts nearly coincide 
with the circuits of the present day$; and it is chiefly 
to the wisdom of Henry that we owe an instituticHi, the 
benefits of which are annually experienced by the 
countiy. Yet if we were to attribute it to a love <ji 



* The order c^preeedency in the exchequer was, L the chief jostieinr, 
S. the chaneellor, 3L the constable, 4 the chamberlain, 5. the mnn ifhil, 
DiaL de Scac L & These were the magni, quibus inooDsoltis, nil mapram 
fieri debebat. Rym.iL161. 

t In the 18th of Hea L and 12th, 13th, ISIh. and 17th of Henry IL 
See Madox, 96—109. 

% The chief d iffe re n ce lies in the home circuit, which formerly compilwi 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Berlcshire, and Oxfordshve, bat has 
now lost the three latter, and rec<>iyed in thdr place Hertford and Esaes. 
orisinally belMBcing to Uie Norfolk circuit Hored. 3191 Bened. Abhk t 
196k Diooto»5w> 
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justice alone, we should allot to him a higher praise 
than he really deserves. It is evident from the instrue* 
tfons delivered to the judges that his first and principal 
object was his own emolument. They were authorized 
and directed to look after the king's interest to the best 
of their power* — to hold pleas of the crown, provided 
ttie value did not exceed half a knight's fee — ^to try 
malefactors of all descriptions — ^to receive the oath of 
fealty to the king firom all earls, barons, knights, free- 
men, and villeins ; to inquire what wards were or ought 
to be in the guardianship of the king, their sex and qua* 
lity, the present possessors, and the value of their estates 
— what females were or ought to be at the disposal of the 
crown, whether they were married or not, and if mar- 
ried, to whom, by whose permission, and what was the 
rental of their property t — ^what churches were in the 
gift of the crown, their situation and annual value, who 
were the incumbents, and by whom they were presented 
— what lands had lapsed to the crown, who held them^ 
what was their value, what their tenure — what encroach* 
ments had been made on the royal forests or demesnes 
*— who had violated the statutes respecting weights and 
measures — ^what sheriffs and baihffs had received fines 
of defaulters — ^what was become of the chattels of Chris-' 
tian, or of the chattels, pledges, debts, and deeds, of 
Jewish usurers after their death J — and lastly, to inquire 
into the state of the coinage, the clipping of the coin, 
the exchange, burglaries, outlawries, the removal of 
markets without license, the introduction of new caa- 

* Intendant pro pone luo ad commodmn regis faciendum. Hoved. 314. 

f Sometimes the king extorted fines for marriage firom the parents of 
both parties. Thus Adam Fitz-Norman paid £\S. 6s. 8d. that his daugh< 
ter might marry the son of William Lecley ; and William Lecley paid 
£^. S. that his son might marry the daughter of Adam Fitz-Norman. 
Rolls of 31st of Henry II. Rot 5. a. 

t A living usurer might repent, and therefore did not forfeit his pro> 
perty ; but the goods and chattels of the dead were forfeited to the king { 
ma lands to his lord. Glanville, vii. 16. But the severity of this law was 
afterwards relaxed in favour of the Jews. John in his charter, anno 8, 
says^et cum Judesus obierit, non detineatnr corpus snum super terra, sed 
haWat haeres tuns pecuniam fuan et debita sua. Madox, 1 /4. I><ote, 
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toms, and the taking of bribes to exempt tenants firam 
provisioning the royal castles *. I have mentioned wSk 
these different articles, because there is hardly eat 
which had not for its object to draw money into Hkt 
exchequer. 

Besides these courts there were others which had 
been established for the trial and punishment of <Hie 
ticular species of offence, and which at all times 
objects of general execration. The reader must have 
observed that the chase formed the principal amusemeot 
of our Norman kings, who for that purpose retained ia 
their possession forests in every part of the kingdom, and 
seemed to watch with greater solicitude over the preser- 
vation of their deer, than over the tives of their sulgecta 
The royal forests had their own officers and magistrates; 
they were governed by a peculiar code of laws ; and theor 
immunities were jealously maintained in the court of tb« 
chief forester, a bloody tribunal, in which the slightest 
offence was punishment with the loss of eyes or mem* 
hers. Henry at his accession, whether it were throng 
humanity or avarice, had abolished the barbarous eaae^ 
ments of his predecessors, and substituted the penaltiet 
of fine and imprisonment. On one occasion his mgdr 
nuity contrived to draw considerable profit from this ii 
provement. During the civil war between him and 
sons, the royal authority in England had been despinMl; 
first the insurgents, and afterwards the royalists, hunted 
in the king's forests with impunity ; and the justiciaiy 
thought it more prudent to connive at the destructimi «f 
the deer, than to alienate by untimely severity the best 
friends of his master. It was even said that Henry had 
by a general order thrown open the forests to all who 
should take up arms in his ^vour. As soon, however, 
as peace was restored, he appointed itinerant justices to 
inquire into all offences against the laws of the forest 
Before them were summoned both laity and clergy, men 

• Compare HuT«den, 814, with Bracton in Leg. Anf. iii. tt. M. e; 1. 
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of the highest as well as the lowest rank, aikl were eom- 
pelled upon oath to discover every delinquent whose 
nanae had come to their knowledge, whether they had 
been eye-witnesses of the offmce, or had only leajrned it 
by hearsay from others. Prosecutions were immediately 
eommenced; multitudes convicted ; and the royal eoflfers 
replenished by these violent and ungracious proceed^ 
lugs*. 

Occasionally, to YuAd pleas of the' forest, the chief jus- a. d. 
tioe made his circuit attended by his assessors. But on ^^^ 
the death of Thomas Fitz-Bemard, the master-forester, 
H^nry took occasion to abdish that ofScp, and in plaice 
of the milder punishments, which had been introduced 
by himself, revived the sanguinary inflictions of former 
resgns. At the same time he divided the royal forests 
into several districts, in each of which he appointed two 
eletgyraen and two knights as judges, and two. gentle* 
men of his household, with the titles of keepers and ver* 
derers. These officers were bound upon oath not to accept 
of fines from delinquents, but to inflict bodily puni^ 
ment without any mitigation ; to prevent the proprietors 
of timber within the forests tnau euttmg it down to 
waste ; and to allow no inhabitant to keep bows^ dogs, or 
gveyhoands without a royal warrant t. Hence, if the 
reader considw the number and extent of the forests, 
aB^the many hamlets and lordships comprised within 
their precincts, he may form an estimate of the vexa- 
tious proseoulions, and barbarous mutilations, of which 
the forest laws were productive. But the despot sought 
only his own amusement ; he despised the murmurs and 
fn^rings of his people}. 

Neither was it only from pleas of the crown or of the 
forest that the king derived pruui: even common pleas 

*HoTed.311. Bened. Abbas, i. lis. Diceto, 667. These flnesw«ra 
oecastonaUy Tei7 high. In Henry's twelfth year the bishop of Salisbury 
paid 75/. 7s.* and in his twenty-second, Adam de Brus pud 100/. for haviog 
taken a roe-back. Vid. Exchequer Rolls, apud Madox, c. xiv. 

f Benad.Abb.U.4L7. 

t Pet.Bles.ep.95k 
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between sulject and subject brought a plentiM 
to the exchequer. Whether an action was 
or discontinued, hastened or retarded, terminated^orj 
ried before a higher tribunal, the monarch at i mhi^M' 
required a present or fine from one or both of the] 
Before the pleadings began, it was always m 
pay a sum of money to the treasurer, and frequen^iJit 
enter into a bond to double the amount in the evgHif 
a fiivourable judgment. In actions for debt tbe*)p]»i^|pi 
was compelled to promise a portion of such sum ataxam 
as he might chance to recover; and this portioa wm 
fixed by a preliminary negotiation, often at one hil( 
addom at less tiian one fif^ of the whole demand. U 
was imiversally understood that money possessed giettiv 
influence than justice in the royal courts ; and iniitanm 
are on record, in which one party has made the kiffg • 
present to accelerate, and the other, by a more vulnattit 
offer, has succeeded in retarding the decision. If tht 
defendant was opulent, he could easily defeat the j^l 
daim of an indigent plaintiff, unless the latter obti^iel 
the aid of poweiSiil fhends. By paying a large fine^ fta 
rich man might purchase a writ forbidding him laift* 
swerat all ; or he might obtain a charter oxemp<|KiM|^ 
from the jurisdiction of all other magistrates, wAft^ 
mitting him to plead before no one but the king 
son *. Then came adjournment after adjounmu 
the king was often occupied with more important 
ness, or called away to the care of his transmarinsJ 
minions ; and thus the suit might be protracted 
to year, not only to the disappointment, but to the. 
of the less opulent party, who had often to attend^ 
haps a score of times, with his counsel and 
before judgment was pronounced t. That such praetiflii 

* Fine* of all thcM different deacriptions are to be ftMind annnallyindtt 
ToUa of the exchequer. Apad Madez. passim. When a line amoontedta 
MO marks, an additional mark of gold was doe to the qoeen. DiaL deScafi. 
iL 26. 

t See an amnri n g account of flie attendance and CKpensea of Ridmddi 
Anesty in 1156, pubUahed by Sir Fkands PalgxaTO, tt. IszsiY. 
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ineompatible with the equal administratioD of jug^ 
is mott evident : yet the writers of the age do not 
owntioii them in terms of reprobation* They had pro- 
wled .to a certain extent under the Auglo-Saxou 
^nnees ; and men seem to have been reconcUed to the 
iniquity of the thing, on account of its antiquity. But 
besides the fines paid to the sovereign, the judges often 
exacted nresents for themselves, and loud complaints 
eadsled against their venality and injustice. Henry, 
who did not admire in others that love of money which 
be cherished in his own breast, laboured to remedy this 
abuse. All the itinerant judges, within three years after 
their appointment, were removed, with the sole excep- 
tioD of Ranulf de Glanville, who, at the head of five 
osiers, was now commissioned to administer justice in 
the eounties north of the Trent. The rest of the king- 
dotti was divided into three portions : the powers for- 
merly possessed by the chief justiciary were conferred 
on the bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Ely ; and 
otie of these, with four assessors, was appointed to hold 
pleas in each of the three districts *. The king's motive 
for the selectibn of these prelates was the reliance which 
he placed on their integrity and honour ; but as soon as 
^le pontiff heard of their appointment, he wrote to 
Itichard, archbishop of Canterbury, observing that it 
lUpHN duty of pastors to feed their flocks with the doc- 
tUtf of the gospel, not to act the part of secular magis-> 
trates, and commanding him to recall the bishops from 
the courts in which they presided, to the care of the dio- 
ceses for which they had been ordained. The primate in 
his answer did not deny the prohibition of the canons ; 
but he endeavoured to justify the innovation ftom its 
great utility both to the church and to the people t. It 
would seem, however, that the objections of Alexander 
prevailed. In August the three prelates, having made 

•Dioeto.606. Hoved.337. 
tPetBlM.ep.84. 
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to the king a report of their proceedings, 

offices ; and the appointment of chief justiciaif'i 

to Ranulf de Glanville. That celebrated la^ 

preface to his work, assures us that there was 

in the king's court a judge who dared to 

the path of justice, or to pronounce an opinion 

tent with truth : and yet, if we believe the story; 

a contemporary of Gilbert de Plumpton, we 

whether the character of Glanville himself w^"^ 

immaculate. PluiQpton, a knight of noble dc 

married a lady, whom with her fortune the justiciaiEf InA 

previously promised to Rainer, his sheriff of YorlBMllfr 

To effect his purpose it now became necessary to 4hfiiii 

of her husband: the unfortunate man was suddolf l|^ 

prehended on a charge of felony ; and the 

representation of Glanville, condemned him 

death. His innocence, however, was so mi 

the bishop of Worcester accompanied him to 

and ventured to forbid the execution. His life 

till Henry could be consulted. The result 

Plumpton was remanded to prison, where he 

till the accession of the next sovereign *. 

UI. The ancient custom of appealing in erimii 
to the judgment of God was stUl retained : bui;| 
ordeals of fire and water employed by the Saxc 
Normans, as was observed in the reign of Wil 
had superadded the trial by wager of battle. WheiMC 
the itiaerant judges held pleas, they summoned «■! 
knights of the hundred to appear before them, I4i| |i 
choose twelve other knights, or, in the absence of i 
twelve other free and lawful men, to form a si 
jury. The duty of the jury may be collected from 
oath. They were sworn to answer truly to all 
which should be put to them from the bench, and toper- 
form faithfully every command whidi they should reoetfe 
from the judges in the king's name t. They were then 

*Hoved.3S3i. 

t Braclon,iu.e.l. GknviUe.U. 10. 11. 
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mdsiM to present at the bar all persons within the hun- 
^Ml %6iflg under suspicion of having committed murders, 
Q^itiies, forgeries, or breaches' of the king's peace. On 
dMf unanimous presentment, the accused was arraigned 
before the judges, and, if he pleaded not guilty, and had 
ftir'been taken in the fkct, or with the thing stolen in 
Mft possession, was sent by them to the ordeal by water. 
in &SQ of conviction by this trial sentence was imme- 
'MLt«ly ]Mronounced, and the prisoner was condemned, 
according to the nature of his dffence, to suffer either 
death, or the confiscation of his property, with the am- 
putation of a foot and a hand, and banishment for life *. 
I shall relate one instance of conviction by the water 
incieal, as it will also show the disturbed state of the me- 
4M^lis at this period. It had long been customary for 
^tteVoung men, the sons and relatives of the more wealthy 
flUiedhs^ to assemble in great numbers after sunset, to 
.iedurthe streets in quest of adventures, and to divert 
.t&etnselves by exciting the terrors of the peaceable in- 
ftabitants. By degrees they proceeded to acts of violence, 
occasionally of robbery and murder. In the year one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-four a numerous band 
■«if these youthful depredators burst into the house of a 
ijt&en, who had armed his family to receive them. 
Ttm assailants were put to flight : but their leader, An- 
drew Buquinte, who had lost a hand in the fray, re- 
mained a captive. In the hope of pardon this man im- 
peached his accomplices, among whom was John Senex, 
one of the most opulent and " noble" citizens. It was 
in vain that Senex denied the charge, and appealed to 
the judgment of Grod : he was convicted by the water 
ordeal, and condemned by the chief justiciary to be 
hanged. He had, however, sufficient influence to sus- 
pend the execution of the sentence till the arrival of 

* Bened. Abb. L 196. Hoved. 313. There is no mention of compurga- 
tion iu the assize, which omission was equivalent to an abolition of the 
custom in trials before the judges: but it was retained in some of the 
borough courts. Sir Francis Palgrave has given an instauce of it at Win- 
chelsea as late as the 19th of Henry VL vol. iL p. cxvii. 

VOL. II U 
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the king, and then to an indefinite period. Unfortu- 
nately for him, about three years later, the brother of 
the earl Ferrers was slain *in a similar fray ; and the king, 
unable to discover the murderers, issued his warrant for 
the immediate execution of Senex. Though five hun- 
dred marks were offered for his life, they were refused ; 
and his fate, an awful warning to his former associates, 
restored the peace of the city *. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that acquittal by 
the ordeal fully established the innocence of the accused. 
His life, and limbs, and personal property, were indeed 
seciure : but it was still true that he had been presented 
as guilty by the unanimous voice of the jury, and it was 
deemed wise to take precautions against him, as at best 
a suspicious character. Jf the offence with which he bad 
been charged were only a misdemeanor, he was ^* 
larged on finding sureties for his future conduct ; but if 
it were of a more serious nature, he was compelled tt 
leave the kingdom. He might however, take with him 
his personal property, and hope from the royal in- 
dulgence the permission to return at some distant pe- 
riod t. 

Such appear to have been the proceedings qn present- 
ments by jury : but it frequently happened that the pri- 
soner was brought to his trial, charged only by the voice 
of public fame, or at the prosecution of a private indivi- 
dual J. If the charge rested on common report, the 
judges, by inquest and interrogations, endeavoured to 
ascertain its truth. If a prosecutor appeared, before be 
could put in his charge, it was necessary, in cases of 
murder, that he should prove himself to be of the blood 
of the deceased ; in cases of homicide, that he was allied 
to the slain as a relation, or vassal, or lord, and could 
speak of the death on the testimony of his own senses. 

• Bened. Abb. 196, 197. Hoved. 323. 
t Bened Abb. 136. Hoved. 313. 

X Murder now meant the violent but secret denth of a freeman } irbcn 
the death took place before witnesses, it was termed homicide. 
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The accused might then plead not guilty, and, at his 
option, throw down his glove, and declare his readiness 
to defend his innocence with his hody. If the appellant 
took up the glove, and professed himself willing to prove 
the charge in the same manner, the judges, imless the 
guilt or innocence of the accused were evident, proceeded 
to award a trial hy battle. The appellee, with the book 
of the gospels in his right hand, and the right hand of 
his adversary in his left, took the following oath : ** Hear 
me, thou, whom I hold by the hand. I am not guilty 
of the felony with which thou hast charged me. So 
help me God and his saints. And this will I defend 
with my body against thee, as this court shall award." 
Then exchanging hands, and taking the book, the ap- 
pellant swore, " Hear me, thou, whom I hold by the 
** hand. Thou art perjured, because thou art guilty. 
" So help me Grod and his saints. And this will I prove 
*.* against thee with my body, as this court shall award." 
On the day appointed by the court the two combatants 
were led to battle. Each had his head, arms, and legs 
bare, was protected by a square target of leather, and 
employed as a weapon a wooden stave one ell in length, 
and turned at the end. If the appellee was unwilling to 
fight, or in the course of the day was unable to continue 
the combat, he was immediately hanged, or condemned 
to forfeit his property, and lose his members. If he slew 
the appellant, or forced him to call out " craven," or pro- 
tracted the fight till the appearance of the stars in the 
evening, he was acquitted. Nor did his recreant ad- 
versary escape punishment. If he survived the combat, 
he was fined sixty shillings, was declared infamous, and 
stripped of all the privileges of a freeman *. 

In the court of chivalry the proceedings were different. 
When the cause could not be decided on the evidence of 



• GlanviUe. ziv. 1. Bract. iiL la Spelm. Arch. 103. If the appellee 
was sixty years of age. or had been wounded in the head, or had had a 
limb broken, he was at liberty, if he preferred it, to ^o to the ordeal, of 
hot water if he was a freeman, of water if he was a villein. Glan. xIt. 1. 

U2 
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witnesses or the authority of documents, the constable 
and mareschal required pledges from the two parties, 
and appointed the time of battle, the place, and the 
weapons, a long sword, a short sword, and a dagger ; but 
allowed the combatants to provide themselves with de- 
fensive armour according to their own choice. A spot 
of dry and even ground, sixty paces in length, and forty 
in breadth, was enclosed with stakes seven feet high, 
around which were placed the Serjeants at arms, with 
other officers, to keep silence and order among the spec- 
tators. The combatants entered at opposite gates, the 
appellant at the east, the defendant at the west end of 
the lists ; and each severally swore that Ms former alle- 
gations and answers were true ; that he had no weapons 
but those allotted by the court ; that he wore no charms 
about him ; and that he placed his whole confidence in 
Grod, in the goodness of his cause, and in his own prowess. 
Then taking each other by the hand, the appellant swore 
that he would do his best to slay his adversary, or compel 
him to acknowledge his guilt : the defendant, that he 
would exert all his powers to prove his own innocence. 
When they had been separately conducted to the gates 
at which they entered, the constable, sitting at the foot of 
the throne, exclaimed thrice, " Let them go," adding to 
the third exclamation, *' and do their duty.** The batde 
immediately began : if the king interposed, and took the 
quarrel into his own hands, the combatants were sepa- 
rated by the officers with their wands, and then led by the 
constable and mareschal to one of the gates, through 
which they were careM to pass at the same moment, as 
it was deemed a disgrace to be the first to leave the plaoe 
of combat If either party was killed, or cried ** craven," 
he was stripped of Ms armour on the spot where he lay, 
was dragged by horses out of the lists through a passage 
opened in one of the angles, and was immediatdy 
hanged or beheaded in the presence of the mareschal *. 

* See a treatiie on this subject by Thumat of Woodstock, duke of GfaM: 
Mster. preserved by Spelman. ArclusoL 100 
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Trial by battie was not only awarded in criminal pro- 
secutions, but also in cases, where issue was joined on a 
writ of right, or where the tenant denied that he owed 
the services claimed by his lord, or the seller that he had 
warranted the article bought, or the debtor that he had 
borrowed money on promise, security, or mortgage. In 
all such actions it was at the option of the defendant to 
fight in person, or to produce a lawful champion : the 
demandant was excluded from the lists, and compelled 
to intrust the defence of his claim to the prowess of a 
freeman who would swear of his own knowledge to the 
right of his principal *. But here the king made a most 
important and beneficial improvement, by allowing trial 
by grand assize to supersede the doubtful trial by battle. 
The defendant might solicit a writ to stop the process 
by duel : on which the demandant, if he meant to prose- 
cute his claim, was compelled to obtain a writ to proceed 
by grand assize. The sheriff in consequence impan- 
elled a jury, after the manner which has been already 
described. They were sworn to judge of the matter in 
dispute from their own knowledge, or the report of per- 
sons, whose testimony they would believe no less than 
that of their own senses ; and an unanimous verdict was 
obtained by discharging those, who pleaded ignorance of 
the subject, and by substituting others better informed 
in their place. The superior equity of this mode of de- 
cision was universally admitted ; and its adoption gra- 
dually prepared the way for the introduction of similar 
innovations in the other departments of public justice t. 

Henry never exercised his judicial duties with greater 
splendour, than in the important cause between Al- 
phonso, king of Castile, and his uncle, Sancho, king of 
Navarre. After a long and ruinous contest, these princes 
agreed to refer their dispute to the equity of the king of 

• Glanville, ii. 3. The champion was named in open court. It was a 
safflcient cause of exception against him, to prove that he had been hired 
for a reward. 

f Olanville, il 7. 8. 9. 11. 17* He calls it regale beneficium dementia 
pnocipis de coosiUo procerum populis indnltum, ii 17. 
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A. D. England, and bound themselves under a severe penalty 
^77. to submit to his decision. Henry held his court at West- 
* minster, attended by the English and Norman prelates, 
earls, barons, and justices. The bishop of Palentia ap- 
peared on the part of Alphonso, the bishop of Pampe- 
luna on that of Sancho. But as the judges were igno- 
rant of the language of the advocates, the pleadings 
were committed to writing, and translated by die aid of 
interpreters ; and after three days, the king, having pre- 
viously taken the opinion of the court, solemnly pro- 
nounc^ his award : that each prince should restore the 
lands and castles claimed by the other, and that Al- 
phonso should pay to his uncle in the next ten years 
thirty thousand maravedies by equal instalments. The 
ambassadors accepted the judgment, and swore that if 
their respective sovereigns refused to execute it, they 
would return and surrender themselves prisoners into 
the hands of the king *. 

I shall here mention, on account of its connexion with . 
the administration of justice, an occurrence which hap-' 
pened at a more early period. In 1166, a colony of 
foreigners, to the amount of thirty of both sexes, landed 
in England, under the guidance of a teacher named 
Gerard. They belonged to a numerous sect of fanatics 
who infested the north of Italy and the nei^bouring 
provinces of Gaul and Grermany, and who were called 
Cathari, or " the pure,'' because they taught that the 
use of marriage was incompatible with salvation. They 
had come to disseminate their doctrine in England ; bofe- 
their success was confined to the acquisition of one 
female proselyte. The case was without precedent ; and 
the king, after much deliberation, ordered them to be 
apprehended, and arraigned before a synod of bishops, 
at which he assisted in person. To the questions put to 
them, they replied that they were Christians, that they 
professed the doctrine of the apostles, and believed the 

* Rymer, L 4&-50. HOTed.3S0.3SS. Hiber. Espag. ii. 30. 
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divinity of Christ; but at the same time they rejected 
baptism, the eucharist, and marriage. When arguments 
were employed to convince them, they merely replied, 
that it was their duty to believe, not to dispute ; and to 
the threat of punishment, they opposed the words of the 
gospel : ** blessed are they which are persecuted fi:>r 
" righteousness* sake." Wearied out by their obstinacy, 
the synod pronounced them heretics, and transferred 
them to the secular power. The English woman, who 
does not seem to have been ambitious of the crown of 
martyrdom, eagerly recanted : the foreigners, by order 
of the king, were branded in the forehead, stripped to 
the waist, and whipped out of the city. One writer in- 
forms us that they all perished in the fields, in conse- 
quence of a proclamation forbidding any one to hold in- 
tercourse with them ; but the dean of St. Paul's, who 
probably attended the synod, and two other contempora- 
ries, assert that after suffering their punishment they 
were conducted out of the realm *. 

The eyes of all the European nations were directed 
at this period to the disastrous condition of the Christians 
in Palestine. The throne of Jerusalem, which the cru- 
saders had raised and supported at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure, was tottering on its basis ; and 
the king, Baldwin IV., a minor and a leper, was no 
match for the talents and power of Saladin, who by suc- 
cessive conquests annually contracted the limits of the 
strangers, and threatened to eradicate them in a few 
years from the soil of Asia. Henry, in the presence of 
the papal legates, had solemnly sworn to visit the holy 
land. Whether he intended to perform this vow, is un- 
certain ; but the danger of exposing his dominions to the 



Ubique ezqnirebantur »• j^..ui«w»u.u>, umA^tuv »& uau|«uv »#»»•« «<*u- 
dreoflittin, qui juita crudcutnte eos immiserioorditer punieoat. Ibid. The 
usual jiunisliinent waa burning : but Henry forbade it in hit continental 
dcnninuma. Hov. 35S. 
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inroads of a powerftil i^eighbour furnished him with a 
decent plea for deferring its execution. Louis, however, 
A. D. made the proposal to accompany him in the expedition. 
1177. The objection could be no longer urged ; a day was fixed 
^P*« for their departure ; and the two princes swore, Henry, 
* that he would assist his lord the king of France, Louis 
that he would assist his faithful vassal the king of Eng- i 
land, against all men. This plan was defeated by tht J 
subsequent illness and death of Louis ; and Hei^ 
though he affected to be constantly occupied with tw 
project, allowed year after year to pass, without finding 
an opportunity of putting it in execution. At last his sin- 
ceri^ was probed by the arrival of the patriarch of Jeni> 
salem, and the grand master of the knights hospitallers^ 
with letters from queen Sybilla, and the earl of Tripoli, 
the regent. They cast themselves at the feet of the 
king, solicited his powerful aid, and delivered to him, as 
the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whose descendants 
had swayed the sceptre for the last fifty years, the royal 
banner, with the keys of the city, of the principal forts, 
and of the holy sepulchre. Henry returned them with 
expressions of pity, but requested the ambassadors to 
wait till he had received the advice of his council. He 
summoned the prelates and barons of England, the king. 
Mar. prelates and barons of Scotland, to meet him at West- 
11« minster ; and, after engaging to abide by their council, 
artfully put to them the following question : was it better 
for him to remain at home, and govern the nations which 
providence had intrusted to his care, or to proceed to the 
east, to defend the Christians of Palestine against their 
infidel neighbours ? The answer was what he had un- 
doubtedly anticipated ; and to the disappointment of the 
envoys the king, in lieu of his personal services, promised 
a subsidy of fifty thousand marks *. 

But on the twenty-ninth of September 1187, ninety- 
six years after its reduction by the first crusaders, Jem- 

• Rym. i. 50. Ben. Abb. iL 429. Hored. 325. 358. Biceto. 6i& 
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salem was again surrendered into U|e hands of the Mus- 
selmans. The news of this mournrul event plunged the 
Christian world into the deepest consternation. T^e aged 
pontiff died of a hroken heart : William king of Sicily 
wore sackcloth for four days, and vowed to take the cross ; 
the other princes condemned their indolence, and the 
avarice which had prompted them to prefer their own 
petty interest hefore that which they deemed the 
com^ion cause of the Christian religion*. Henry met 
Philip, the new king of France, in a plain between 
Gisors and Trie, where the archbishop of Tyre, a port 
which still bade defiance to the power of Saladin, ex-j{g^ 
hort«d them to rescue the holy city from the pollution Feb. 
of the infidels ; and the two kings, the earls of Flanders 1 1. 
and Champagne, and a great number of barons and 
knights, received the cross. Thence the kingr hastened 
to England, and held a great council at Geddington, in 
Northamptonshire, in which it was enacted, that every 
nian, who did not join the crusade, should pay towards 
the expense of the expedition one-tenth of his goods, 
chattels, and rents for that year. The lords of manors, 
who intended to accompany the king, were permitted to 
receive for their own use the assessments of their vas- 
sals : those of all others were to be paid into the ex- 
chequer. The sum obtained by Henry was sevent}' 
thousand pounds ; to which must be added, sixty thou- 
sand more, extorted from the Jews, at the rate of one- 
fourth of their personal property t. At the same time^ 
he wrote to the emperors of Germany and Constan- 
tinople, and to Bela, king of Hungary, announcing his 
design, and requesting a safe passage through their do* 
minions, with the liberty of a free market. From all he 
received favourable answers; and there can be little 

• But H was not merely religton* feeting which animated the crasaden 
«any were alarmed for their own safety. Jam, says Peter of Blois, circa 
cpnnnia terra nostra barbaries efferaita desnvit, et in exterminium Chri*. 
tiani nominis sentinm grassatur immanitaa. files, ep. 112. 

TGervase. 1683. 1589. Hoved. 366. 
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doubt that he woul^have undertaken the expeditioiit 
had he not been involved in hostilities with the king of 
France, by the turbulence of his son Richard, and had 
not his pacification with that monarch been quickly fol- 
lowed by his death. 

The reader will not have forgotten the rebellion and 
pardon of Henry's sons. These princes excelled in every 
martial exercise of the age. The elder, laying aside the 
state and title of king, had spent three years on the con- 
tinent as a private adventurer, displaying his prowess in 
every tournament, and frequently carrpng off the priie 
of valour*: his example was eagerly imitated by his 
brothers Richard and Greoffrey ; and the father listened 
with pride to the reports of the victories won, and of the 
admiration excited, by his children. Modern writers 
have described the profession of chivalry as the school 
of honour and probity; unfortunately history has pre- 
served few traits of these virtues in the characters of 
the ancient knights. The king's sons were indeed brave, 
bountiful, and accomplished ; but their bravery was often 
gtained with cruelty ; their bounty was fed by violence; 
and their accomplishments served only to display in 
A.D. clearer colours their perfidy and ingratitude. When 
11&3. Henry commanded Richard to do homage to his elder 
brother fbr the duchy * of Aquitaine, the high-spirited 
prince refused. He had done homage, he ssud, to his 
father, from whom he reoeived it, and to the kii^ of 
France, v^o was its sovereign lord ; but to his brodier 
he did not owe, and therefore would not promise, either 
•ervice or fealty. The affront sank deep into the Blind 
of the young king, who sought, and soon found, an op- 
portunity of revenge. Richard ruled his subjects with a 
sceptre of iron. His exactions were incessant: the 
slightest disobedience was instantly visited with severe 
punishment ; and no female, unless within the walls of 



* Pne onivenis mortalibus obtinoit gloriam. et ■Qpereminentlaa 
MecQlaris. Fbt. files, ep. S. 
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a castle, was safe from the insults tf the pnnce or of the 
lawless banditti who executed his orders. His barons 
rebelled ; and at their invitation the young Henry, with 
his brother Geoffrey, and an army of Brabanters and 
Bretons, invaded the duchy. The king hastened to put 
an end to this unnatural war ; called his children before 
him, and apparently reconciled them to each other. 
From our ignorance of the motives which secretly swayed 
the three princes, we obtain but a dark and indistinct 
view of the events which followed. Richard appears to 
have remained with his Neither : first Henry, and then 
Geoffrey, revolted : both returned with professions of re- 
gret to their duty, and both again unfurled the standard 
of rebellion. Plots were laid against the life of the king. 
On one occasion, as he advanced to speak with Henry, 
he was received with a volley of arrows, one of which 
pierced his cuirass, but only inflicted a sUght wound : 
on anoth^, as he was going to confer with Geoffrey, his 
horse was shot through the head. The bishops of Nor- 
mandy, by command of the pope, excommunicated the 
authocs, and the fomentors of the war * : but the two 
brothers persevered in their hostility, supported their 
followers with the plunder of the husbandmen and the 
churches, and fixed the festival of Whit-monday to give 
battle to their feither. But before the day arrived, fatigue 
and anxiety had thrown the young Henry into a fever, 
which speedily bafiied the skill of his physicians. When 
he was informed that he had only a few hours to live, his 
soul became agitated with fear and remorse. He tde^ 
spatched a messenger to his father to implore forgive* 
ness, and to solicit as a last favour that he would visit 
his dying but repentant son. The king was inclined to 
go : his Mends, apprehensive of some new plot, dissuaded 
him. Taking therefore a ring from his finger, he bade 
the archbishop of Bordeaux to bear it to the prince as a 
token of his love and forgiveness. The young Henry 

• Pet. Bles.ep. 47.69. 
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pressed it to his lips, confessed his sins in public, and 
ordered the bishops to lay him on a bed of ashes pre^i 
pared in the middle of the room, where he received the 
. sacraments, and expired*. His death dissolved thecon- 
1 1^ federacy ; and Greoffrey was pardcmed, though his castles 
were seized and garrisoned by the king. The prince, 
however, felt no gratitude for the lenity with which he 
had been treated ; and on the refusal of a demand which 
he made of the earldom of Anjou, repaired to the court 
of Philip, the French king, where he died, while he was 
contriving new troubles for his fiither. Henry did not 
^ ig^ lament his loss : by Philip he was buried with extraop- 
Aug. d^n^iT pomp, and demonstrations of sorrow t. 
19. Many years had elapsed, since Adelais, the daughter 
of Louis of France, had been betrothed to Richard, and 
intrusted to the care of his &ther. Henry kept her in 
one of his castles, and anxiously excluded his son from 
her company. It was now rumoured that he was in 
love with her himself; and his character, joined to the 
attempt which he made to procure a divorce from 
Eleanor, gave strength to the general suspicion. If 
Richard troubled himself at aU on account of the prin- 
cess, it was merely for political motives ; but Philip ear- 
nestly sought to preserve the reputati(xi of his sister, 

* Diceto. 617. Hov. 35S. Oervase. 1483, 1433. 

t Hoved. 360. Diceto. 630. Here it may, perhaps, be observed that at 
this period every man, who pretended to any knowledge of astronomy, 
was by proFession an astrologer; that these a&gea annually published thcnr 
predictions ; and that in the present year (1186) all the Christian nations, 
both Greek and Latin, were terrified with the expectation of the evib 
which would follow the conjunction of most of the planets in the sign 
L4bra on the 16th of September. A x>estilential wind, accompanied wnh 
earthquakes, was to sweep the face of the earth, overturning trees aad 
houses, and burying in sand the towns of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, and 
other arid regions. The Mahometan astrologers in Spain derided these 
nredictions. They contended that the malignant influence of Saturn and 
Mars would be balanced by the benignity of Venus and Jupiter, and that 
the worst that could happen, would be a scanty harvest, many shipwrecks, 
and much bloodshed in battle (Hoved. 356—358. Bened. Abb. iL 4U> 
Fortunately Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, to avert these calamities, 
orderedafast of three days throughout his province (Gervase, 147&) ; and 
as the season proved more than usually serene, the astrologers, to save 
their credit, were enabled to ascribe to the piety of the people the oon* 
accomplishment of their predictioBi. 
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and the honour of his family. He demanded Adelais 
tbr her husband: to his demand the pope added the 
threat of excommunication ; but the wily monarch was 
aMe to defeat both the demands of the one, and the 
threats of the other, by deceitful promises and evasive 
proposals. Though this conduct involved him in per- 
petual quarrels with the king of France, he kept her in 
his custody ; and till his death it remained a problem, 
whether ^e were the wife of the son, or the mistress of 
the father. 

The interest, which Philip and Richard felt in the 
situation of Adelais naturally connected these two 
princes, who, at the conclusion of an armistice under 
the mediation of the papal legates, returned together to 
Paris, and to prove that they looked on each other as 
brothers, ate at the same table, and slept in the same 
bed *. This intimacy alarmed the jealousy of the king, 
and Richard was ordered to return to his own territo- 
ries. He obeyed ; and during the repeated hostilities 
between Philip and Henry, aided his father, till his sus- 
picions were awakened by the marked partiality of the 
king for his youngest son John, and by reports that the 
crown of England was destined for that prince. After a. d. 
a communication with Philip, both proceeded to a con- ]J^^' 
fetence with Henry, in which the French kipg proposed, S^' 
as the basis of a peace, that Adelais should be given up 
to Richard, and that Henry's vassals should »wear fealty 
to that prince as the heir apparent. During the alter- 
cation which followed, Richard observed tibat he was 
the eldest surviving son, and that his title to the suc- 
cession ought to be recognised. The king returned an 
evasive answer. ** Then,'* exclaimed the indignant 
youth, ** I am compelled to believe that which I before 
'* deemed impossible ;" and instantly uugivding his 
sword, and iLneeling at the feet of Philip, added : *' To 
'* you, Sir, I eommit the protection of my rights ; and 

* Hoved.3es. 
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to you I now do homage for all the dominions of ssf 
father in France." Philip replied, that he a<iofl|iled 
him for his man, and restored to him all the caste 
which he had taken from Henry. The king, astonnM 
at what he saw and heard, retired precipitately from tbe 
conference*. 
A. n. At the conclusion of the truce, hostilities recom* 
1189- menced. Richard, with most of the continental harems* 
^ff' joined the French king ; and Henry, compelled to flee 
from his enemies, successively abandoned Mans, hii 
birth-place, the castle of Amboise, and the strong city 
of Tours. His health was much impaired, and as a 
precaution in case of his death, he required the sene- 
schal of Normandy to swear that he would deliver the 
fortresses of that province to prince John ; so little ^ 
he know that John himself had joined in the confede- 
racy against him. At the solicitation of the bishops^ 
the two kings met in a plain near Tours, Philip exultUig 
in the pride of victory, Henry with a mind subdued \ff 
misfortune. While they were conversing at a distance 
from the crowd, the lightning fell near them: sooi 
afterwards a second peal of thunder, still more tremen* 
dous, was heard, and the agitation of the king becai^ 
so great, that his attendants found it difficult to (M 
him on horseback. In this state he submitted ^1(0 
the demands of his enemies : to pay a sum of twenty 
thousand fnarks as an indemnity to Philip ; to permit 
his vassals, lo do homage to Richard ; and to place Adt- 
lais in the .'hands of one out of three persons then named, 
who, at th{3 return of Philip and Richard from the cru- 
sade, shou id deliver her to one or other of these prinoeSi 
He had sii pulated that a hst should be given him of the 
barons wlb.o had joined the French king, a curiosity that 
planted a# dagger in his breast ; for the first name which 
caught hi|$ eye was that of his favourite son John. He 
read no fiirther : but returning the paper, departed for 

• Hot, » 3^0. Diceto,641. Gervase, 1536. Bened. Abb. iL 540. 
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Cfaiium with a broken heart. At first he sank into a 
deep melancholy : this was followed by a raging fever, 
in the paroxysms of which he called down the vengeance 
of heaven on the ingratitude of his children. Geoffrey, 
the chancellor, and one of his natural sons, attended 
with pious sedulity the sick bed of his father. Henry 
thanked him for his affection, gave him with his bless- 
ing the ring from his own finger, and expressed a wish 
that he might be promoted to the archbishopric of York, 
or the bishopric of Winchester. On the seventh day all 
hope of his recovery vanished ; and at his request he 
was carried into the church, and received at the foot of 
the altar the last consolations of religion. The moment 
he expired the bishops and barons departed, while the 
other attendants stripped the corpse, and carried off j^i , 
every thing that was valuable. He was buried with g. 
Uttle pomp in the choir of the convent of Fontevraud, 
in the presence of his son Richard, and a few knights 
and prelates *. 

By his queen Eleanor Henry had five send, of whom 
only two, Richard and John, survived their father. His 
daughters were Matilda, Eleanor, and Joan, whose mar- 
lApiges may be briefly mentioned. 1 . The husband of Ma- 
tmirwas Henry the lion, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, 
4|^p9'ia, and Westphalia, at one time the most powerful, 
afterwards the most unfortunate, prince in Europe. 
Hia arrogance united the whole empire against him. 
By a judicial sentence he was despoiled of* all his do- 
minions, except his wife's dower, the cities of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburgh, and was compelled to banish 
himself from Germany for the space of three years. It 
was during their exile that Matilda bore him a fourth 
son, William, from whom is descended the illustrious 
&mily which now fills the imperial throne of these 
realms.-^2. Eleanor in her fourteenth year was married 



• Hoved. 372. Gervase, 1545. Girald. Ang. Sac. ii. 381, 382. New- 
brig. iiL 25. Bened. Abbas it 543, et seq. 
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to Alphonso the good, king of Castile. Her 
succeeded his father : her four daughters 
queens of France, Leon, Portugal, and 




3. Joan, the youngest of the three sisters, at the^fM^ 
eleven was conducted to Palermo, and married tMNk- 
liam the second, king of Sicily. She bore him 
dren ; but her husband settled on her a princely 
and by his will left to her father a table of gold 
feet in length and one foot and a half in breadth, 
of silk sufficiently capacious to hold two huodred per* 
sons, sixty thousand measures of wine, sixty thousand of 
wheat, and sixty thousand of barley, with one hundred 
galleys equipped and provisioned for two years. Pro- 
bably he had made these preparations in consequmce 
of his vow to join the crusade. Henry died three months 
before him : but his son Richard received from the 
successor of William twenty thousand ounces of gold w 
an equivalent for these bequests *. ^ ■ 

Of the king's natural children the most oelebnrtgi 
were his sons by Rosamond, the daughter of WlAer 
CUfford, a baron of Herefordshire^ William the M» 
was born while Henry was duke of Normandy, <jte0^ 
frey the younger about the time of his accession 
throne of England t. They were educated wi' 
children of Eleanor, and destined for the highest 
in the chiirch and state. William, who received the 
name of ** long-sword," married the heiress of anoilMr 
William, earl of Salisbury, and succeeded to the estalfls 
and titles of that powerful nobleman. GreofTrey befoM 
he had attained the age of twenty was named to te 
bishopric of Lincoln. It was at the time of the ink 
rebellion, and the prelate elect immediately assembled % 
body of armed men, and dispersed the northern insor^ 
gents. At the head of one hundred and forty knighU 
he met his &ther, who embraced him, exclaiming: 

• Hoved. 383. Bened. Abb. ii. 612. 

+ He was older than prince Henry (Ang. Sac. ii. S79), who iras bom 
i\ itbia fonr months aftur the death of Stephen. Diceto. 590. 
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" Thou alone art my legitimate son : the rest are bas'* 
** tardK^. It was two years before he could obtain the 
QonlSrtiation of his election, on account of his youth ; 
fltren years afterwards, though he continued to 
the revenues of the see, he was still a layman. 
At Ungth the pope insisted that he should take orders, 
or Tesign the bishopric. He chose the latter, and at- 
len^d his father in the quality of chancellor during the 
Ai^ Var, and at his decease. . 

' «Mieir mother, before her death, had retired to the 
ednvent %f Grodstow, where she endeaToured by amend- 
ment of life to expiate the scandal of her former incon- 
tinence. Henry, for her sake, bestowed many presents 
on the nuns, who, through gratitude to her memory, 
buried her in their choir, hung a pall of silk over her 
tomb, and surrounded it with lamps and tapers. Hugh, 
bishop of Lincoln, disapproved of their conduct. Reli« 
gion, he observed to them, makes no distinction between 
t^e mistress of a king and tjie mistress of any other per- 
9on. By his orders her body was removed, and interred 
in the common cemetery t. 

Henry had made his last will seven years before his 
death. It regards nothing but his personal estate ; for 
1^ crown lands would of course descend to his succes- 
'iiyi^ He bequeaths twenty thousand marks of silver to 
be Vvided into four equal portions for the support of the 
knights templars, of the knights haspitallers, of the dif- 
ferent religious houses in Palestine, and for the defence 
of the Holy Land. He gives five thousand to the religious 
houses in England, three thousand to those in Nor- 
mandy, and two thousand to those in Anjou. For the 
dower of indigent free women in England* that they 
may be married suitably to their estate, he leaves three 
hundred marks of gold, two hundred for the same pur- 
pose in Normandy, and one hundred in Anjou. Two 
thousand marks of silver were to be divided among tha 

• Ang. Sao. iL 380. f Hored. 405k 
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nuns of Fontevraud, where he wished to he buried, and 
ten thousand more were bequeathed to particular mo- 
nasteries and convents. The will ends in the following 
manner : *' And I command you, my sons, by the Mth 
''which you owe me, and the oaths which you have 
** sworn to me, that you cause this my testament to be 
** inviolably fulfilled, and oppose no impediment in the 
'* way of my executors : and if any man presume to do 
otherwise, may he incur the indignation and wraHi 
of the Almighty God, and the curse both of Grod and 
*' me. In the same manner I command you, arch- 
** bishops and bishops, to excommunicate with lighted 
** candles all who shall presume to disturb this my will: 
'* which I would have you know, that the sovereign 
** pontiff has confirmed with his signature and seal, 
•• under the threat of anathema *. 

We are indebted to the care of Henry for the first 
assize of arms. The conqueror had strictly enjoined 
that all freemen should be provided with competent 
arms : Henry gave to the itinerant judges the charge 
to see that this injunction was faithfully obeyed. In 
1181 they received instructions to inquire with the aid 
of juries into the value of all freemen's rents and chat- 
tels, to enrol their names in separate classes, to add 
after each the arms belonging to that class, and to cause 
the schedule to be read in open court before those whom 
it concerned. Every military tenant was to possess a 
coat of mail, a helmet, a lance, and a shield for every 
knight's fee which he held : every f^ layman having 
in rent or chattels the value of sixteen marks, was to be 
armed in the same manner ; but if he had only ten 
marks, he was to possess a habergeon, a scull cap of 
iron, and a lance: and all burgesses and freemen of 
smaller property were to have at least a jacket lined 
with wool, a scull cap of iron, and a lance. All were 
obliged to swear that they would provide themselves 

• Bym. i. 67. 
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with these arms against the next feast of St. Hilary, to 
be faithful to king Henry, the son of the empress Ma- 
tilda, and to keep their arms for the king's service, and 
with fidelity to the king and kingdom. An additional 
oath was taken at the same time, that they would not 
buy or sell ships to be carried beyond the sea, or send 
timber out of the kingdom *. 



* Ben. Abb. i. 365. Hored. 350. I have translated maireman by the 
vord timber, at it ■eemi to be an error of the oopyitt for maremiom. 
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Coronation of Richard— Massacre of the Jews— Crusade — He compels tbe 
King of Sicily to submit-— He conquers the Island of Cyprus— His Ex- 
ploits in Palestine — ^His Return and Captivity — Troubles in England— 
The Ring Ransomed — His Wars in France— And his Death. 

A.D. The reader is already acquainted with the character of 
11 89. Richard, the eldest of the surviving sons of the late 
king. It was remarked that when he first saw tbe 
corpse of his &ther he burst into tears ; and this token 
of natural affection was hailed by the spectators as a 
proof of remorse. His subsequent conduct contributed 
more to turn the tide of public opinion in his favour. 
He dismissed his own counsellors, and called to his ser- 
vice those who had remained faithful to his &ther*. 

To take formal possession of his transmarine do- 
minions, and to settle the existing differences between 
the crowns of France and England, detained Richard a 

• HoTed 373. Brompt I1S5. Paris, 151. 
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few weeks on the continent. But he immediately or- 
dered his mother Eleanor to he liherated from confine- 
ment, and invested her with the high dignity of regent. 
The queen dowager exercised her authority with pru- 
dence and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state 
from district to district, she distributed alms for the 
soul of her late husband, released the prisoners who had 
been confined without due process of law, forgave of-^ 
fences committed against the crown, restrained the se- 
verity of the foresters, and reversed the outlawries issued 
upon common fame. By proclamation she ordered all 
freemen to take the oath of allegiance to duke Richard 
— he had already received the ducal coronet in Nor- 
mandy — and to swear that they would be obedient to 
his laws. At her invitation the barons and prelates 
assembled at Winchester to reccdve their new sovereign, 
and the third day of September was fixed for the cere- 
mony of his coronation *. 

At the appointed hour the procession moved from his 
chambers in the palace of Westminster. The whole 
way to the high altar in the church had been previously 
covered with crimson cloth. First came the clergy, 
abbots, and bishops, followed by two barons with the 
cap of state, and golden spurs, and two earls canying 
the rod and sceptre. The three swords were borne by 
John the king's brother, David brother to the king of 
Scotland, and William earl of Salisbury ; and to these suc- 
ceeded six earls, and six barons carrying on their shoul- 
ders the different articles of royal apparel. The crown 
had been intrusted to the hands of the earl of Albemarle, 
who was followed by Richard himself, supported by the 
bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his head was borne 
a canopy of silk, stretched on four spears, and carried by 



* BTomptll55. Oar aacient writert call him earl Richard, from his 
father's death till Julv SOth, when he became dulce of Normaudy; and 
then diike Richard till Sept 3rd, when he was crowned king of England. 
Of course, if he was not king till his coronation, the years of his reiga 
would be dated fh>m the day of that ceremony. 
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four barons. Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
ceived the king at the altar, and administered to him the 
usual oath. Richard then threw off his upper garment, 
put on sandals of gold, was anointed on <the head, breast, 
, and shoulders, and received successively from the pro- 
per officers the cap, tunic, dalmatic, swords, spurs, and 
mantle. Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, and so- 
lemnly adjured by the archbishop, not to assume the 
royal dignity, imless he were resolved to observe the 
regal oath. He renewed his promise, took the crown 
from the altar, and gave it to the prelate, who immedi- 
ately placed it on his head. The ceremony of the coro- 
nation was now completed. Richard repaired to the 
throne; and, after the celebration of the mass, was 
reconducted in state to his apartments *. 

n89 ^^® young king had |^ken the cross during the reign 
* of his father. By a prince of his adventurous spirit, an 
expedition to the holy land would at any time have been 
hailed with joy : at the present it offered to his mind 
irresistible attractions. After the fetal battle of Tiberias, 
Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, had fallen into 
the hands of Saladin, the victorious soldan of Aleppo 
and Egypt : Tyre alone remained in possession of the 
Christians ; and, if the struggle was still faintly main- 
tained, it was by the exertions of the thousands from 
Europe, whose misguided zeal led them annually to 
perish under the walls of Acre. The considerations 
which would have deterred a more prudent monarch, 
served but to inflame the ambition of Richard ; and to 
make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem, and 
the discomfiture of the Moslem conqueror, were the 
great objects of his poUcy during the four months which 

^ he allotted to his residence in England. With this 
15. view he hastily filled, in a council at Pipewell, the va- 
cant abbeys and bishoprics ; and divided the powers of 

• Hoved. 374 Brompt. 1157. Gerr. 1649. Diceto. 647. I have de- 
scribed the ceremony of the coronation, bet^use it is the most ancient on 
record. 
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the regency in his absence between his chancellor Wil- 
liam Longchamp, bishop of Ely, and his justiciary 
Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham. To satisfy his mo- 
ther, he added to her dower all the lands which had 
been settled on Matilda, the queen of the first Henry, 
and on Alice the relict of Stephen ; and, that his bro- 
ther John might through gratitude be attached to his 
mterests, he gave him, besides the earldom of Mortagne 
in Normandy, those of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
Gloucester, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster in Eng- 
land, about one-third of the whole kingdom *. In the 
treasury at Salisbury above a hundred thousand marks 
were deposited, the fruit of his father's rapacity ; but he 
deemed this enormous sum inadequate to the gigantic 
projects which he had conceived^ and sought to augment 
it by expedients most disgracefhl to himself, and inju- 
rious to his successors. The demesne lands, the ho- 
nours and the offices of the crown, were exposed to 
pubhc sale. For a bribe of three thousand pounds he 
remitted his displeasure against his brother Geoffrey, 
the son of Rosamond, who had been lately cbosen arch- 
bishop of York : he sold the earldom of Northumber- 
land to the bishop of Durham during the tOrm of his 
natural life for one thousand pounds ; and in consider- 
ation of ten times that sum, restored to the king of 
Scots the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, with all 
the right of superiority over the crown of Scotland which 
had been acquired by Henry. When the means of 
raising money were exhausted in England, he sailed to Dec 
Normandy to fill his coffers by similar expedients t. *^* 

• Hov.373. Bromp. 1153. 

i Hov. 374. 6, 7. Bromp. 1161. 1167. Diceto, 649. The king's charter 
to the king of Scots may be seen in Rymer. i. 64. It is not, as sometimes 
has been supposed, a formal recognition of the independence of Scotland, 
but a resignation on the part of Richard of all those rights which Henry 
liad extorted firom William for his ransom. In lieu of them he received 
ten thousand pounds, probably the sum which William would have given 
to Henry. The respective rights of the two crowns were now replaced on 
the same footing as formerly : William was to do to Richard whatever 
Malcolm ought to have done to Richard's predecessors, and Richard was 
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Before we accompany him on his way to Palestine, it 
will be proper to advert to the &te of the English Jews. 
The Jews of this period were, in every Christian country, 
the sole, or the principal bankers. As no law existed 
to regulate the interest of money, their profits were 
enormous ; and at the time of a military expedition, and 
especially of a crusade, their demands always rose iar 
proportion to the number and wants of the borrowei% 
Hence, sensible that they had earned the hatred of the 
people, they were careful to deserve by the value of thdr 
offerings the friendship of the prince. In England they 
had grown rich imder the protection of the late king: 
but, as Philip of France had, at his accession, banished 
them from his dominions, confiscated their property, 
and annulled the obligations of their debtors, an idea 
was confidently entertattied that similar measures would 
be adopted by the new- sovereign. To obviate the ex* 
pected calamity, the Jews had hastened with valuable 
presents from every county to London: but Richard, 
whether he foresaw the probabUity of a popular tumult, 
or thought that their presence would pollute the holi* 
ness of the ceremony, forbade them to appear before 
him on the day of his coronation. In defiance of this pro- 
hibition, some had the temerity to mix with the crowd, 
and enter the gates of the palace. They were expeUed 

to do to William whatever they ought to have done to Malcolm, acoordiif 
to an award to be given by eight barons, to be equallv chosen by the two 
kings C" quidquid anteces^^ores nostri prsdicto Malcolroo de jure fecenm^ 
** et facere debuerunt, icUicet et de conductu. &c." Evidently the «oi4 
icilwet shows that the words following are explanatory of those precefinf: 
and that the rtoAt of the Seottish liing .meant the honours to be paid l» 
him in England, whenever he was called to the English court. Moreover; 
William was to possess in England the lands which Malcolm had po«> 
tessed ; and to become the lie^e man of Richard fat all lands tbr whidi 
his predecessors had been the Iteze men of the English Kings. The awud 
was afterwards given, by which it appears, that the words libertatea, dl^ 
nitales, honores debiti, 9cc., mean the allowances to be made and urn 
honours to be shown to the king of Scots, as often as lie came to the Eac 
lish court by the command of his lord the Knglish king* flrom the HionieBt 
that he crossed the borders till his return into his own territortea. Rym. 
L 87. This will explain the clause of salvis dignitetibus suis. in the oath 
taken by the Scottish kings, whicit some writers have emnuoasly conoeiveA 
to mean, saving the independence of their crown. 
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With insults, followed with dubs and stones, and mur* 
dered by the fury of their pursuers. A report immedi* 
ately gained credit that the king had given a general per- 
mission to kill them and plunder their property. The po- 
pulace assembled in great numbers : every Jew found in , 
the streets was murdered without mercy ; and every house 
IMonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in vain that 
Richard despatched the justiciary with several knights 
to disperse the rioters. These officers were compelled 
to flee for their own safety, and the work of conflagra- 
tion and murder continued till the next morning. — ^The 
king hanged three of the ringleaders, on the pretext 
that they had burned the houses of Christians : but he 
refused to irritate his subjects at the beginning of his 
reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated people, and 
contented himself with issuing a proclamation, in which 
he took the Jews under his protection, and forbade any 
molestation to be offered to them either in their persons 
or property *. 

This impunity, however, encouraged the enemies of a. d. 
the IsraeUtes; and the crusaders in their way to the 11 DO, 
coast were careful to imitate their brethren in the capi* 
tal. The excesses at Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, £d- 
mondsbury, and Lincoln, seem to have been caused by 
the impulse of the moment : those at York were the re- 
sult of an organized conspiracy. Before sunset a body Mar. 
of men entered the city, and in the darkness of the ^®' 
night they attacked the house of Bennet, a wealthy Jew, 
who had perished m the riot in London. His wife and 
children were massacred, his property was pillaged, and 
the building was burnt. The house marked for destruc- 
tion on the following night belonged to Jocen, another 
Jew equally wealthy, but who had escaped from the ' 
murder of his brethren in the metropolis. He had, 
however, the wisdom to retire into the castle with his 
treasures and family, and was imitated by most of the 

• Hoved. 374 Dioeto, 64/. Hemioffford, 514. Newbrig. iv. 1. 
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Jews in York and the neighbourhood. Unfortunate 
one morning the governor left the castle ; and at hii 
return the fu^tiyes, who amounted to five hundred mea, 
independently of the women and chMren, mistrusting his 
intentions, refused him admission. In conjunction irith 
itte sheriff he called the people to his assistance ; the 
fwtress was besieged night and day; a oonsidmUe 
ransom was (^ered and rejected ; and the Jews in thtir 
despair formed the horrid resolution of disappointii^ 
with their own hands the malice of their enemies. They 
buried their gold and silver, threw into the tlames every 
thing that was combustible, cut the throats of their 
wives and children, and consummated the tragedy by 
stabbing each other. The few who had not the courage 
to join in this bloody deed told the tale from the waUi 
to the assailants, and to save their lives implored per* 
mission to receive baptism. The condition was accepted, 
and the moment the gates were thrown open they were 
massacred. The conquerors then marched to Uie ca* 
thedral, extorted from the officers the bonds which tbe 
Jews had deposited with them for greater security, and 
making a bonfire, burnt them in the middle of the nave. 
— These outrages brought the chancellor to York : bat 
the principal offenders had fled into Scotland ; and he 
contented himself with deposing the sheriff and gover- 
nor, and taking the recognisances of the citizens, to ap- 
pear and answer in the king*s court In narrating so 
many horrors, it is a consolation to find them uniformly 
reprobated by the historians of the time. If the rmg^ 
leaders endeavoured to inflame the passions of the po- 
pulace by religious considerations, it was merely as a 
cloak to their real design, of sharing among themselves 
the spoils of their victims, and of extinguishing their 
debts by destroying the securities, together with the 
persons, of their creditors'*'. 

• Hoved. 379. Diceto, 651. Hemingf. 515, 516. Bromp. 1178. New- 
brig. hr. 7 — 1 L 
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Daring t^se massacres Richard was in France pre- 
paring for the crusade. The two kings had reciprocally 
bound themselves to commence their pilgrimage at the 
feast of Easter : by the premature death of the French 
queen the time was deferred till Midsummer. They July 
met in the plains of Vezelai ; and a gallant army of 1* 
more than one hundred thousand men, in the double 
character of warriors and pilgrims, marched under their 
banners. At Lyons they separated, Philip taking the July 
road to Grenoa, Richard that to Marseilles: but it was ^i* 
mutually understood that both armaments should join, 
again in the port of Messina in Sicily. At Marseilles 
the patience of Richard was put to a severe trial. His 
fleet had not arrived : he refused to wait ; hired thirty 
small vessels for himself and his suite, crept along the 
Italian coast, and after several adventures, in which his 
temerity led him into imminent danger, landed in safety 
at Naples. A week was employed to satisfy his curio- Aug: 
sity in the neighbourhood: after which he crossed to ^^* 
Salemum, and fixed his residence in that city, cele- Sep. 
brated at the time for the skill of its medical professors*. ^* 
Before his departure from Vezelai he had given the 
command of his fleet to two bishops and three knights, 
with the title of constables f. They crossed the Bay of 
Biscay, and reached the mouth of the Tagus in time to 
assist at the defence of Santarem against the Moham- 
medan emir Al Moumenim. — But their allies soon dis- 
covered that the crusaders were not less dangerous as 

* The celebrated medical poem in Leonine vene by the profeMora of 
Selemum was dedicated to Richaid. 

f The laws which he published at the same time for the government of 
the fleet mark the character both of the man and of the times. In cases 
of murder the homicide was to be tied to the dead body, and, if the crime 
was committed on shipboard, to be cast with it into the sea; if on shore, 
to be buried with it in the same grave. In quarrels whoever drew a knife, 
or struck another so as to draw blood, was to be punished with the loss of 
his hand: if he did not draw blood, he was to be immersed thrice in the 
sea. To restrain abuse it was ordered, that for every contumelious expres- 
sion a fine should be imposed of one ounce of silver. Convicted thieves 
were to have their heads shaved, tarred and feathered, and to be put on 
shore in that condition. Hoved. 379. Rymer. L 65. 
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friends than as enemies. The citizens of Lisbon were 
compelled to arm for the protection of their wives and 
property ; and it was not till much blood had been shed 
that peace was restored by the exertions of the king of 

July Portugal, and the constables of the fleet From the 

24. Tagus they steered to the straits of Gibraltar, passed 
them, and keeping the Spanish shore constantly in 
view, ascended the Mediterranean as far as Marseilles. 

Aiifj. The army was embarked with expedition; and having 

22. passed between Corsica and Sardinia, and sailed through 

Xhe Lipari isles, reached without any accident the pod 

Sept. of Messina. Two days later arrived the king of Fxaaea 

^^' in a single ship ; and he was soon followed by Richard, 
Sept. who made his entry amidst the clangor of martial music, 

'^^' and with all the parade of a conqueror. Philip received 
for his residence a royal palace within the walls : to the 
English prince was allotted a house in the suburbs sur- 
rounded with vineyards*. 

In Sicily the reigning king was called Tancred, a for- 
tunate adventurer, who had seized the crown at the 
death of William, the late sovereign. He would ^adly 
have declined the honour of receiving these powerftil, 
and therefore dangerous, guests. As he had never in- 
deed incurred, he had no reason to fear, the resentment 
of Philip : but he had detained the dower of Joan, the 
sister of Richard, and relict of William ; and had re- 
fused to pay the legacies which that prince had left to 
Henry, Richard's father. All these were now impe- 
riously demanded. From Palermo, where she had be«i 
confined, Joan was restored to her brother, who imme- 

Oct. diately crossed the strait, took forcible possession of a 
^^ strong castle on the Calabrian coast, and assigned it to 

Oct. the queen for her residence. The next day he seized i 
2. neighbouring island, expelled the monks its proprietors, 
and converted it into a dep6t for provisions. These un- 
ceremonious proceedings alarmed the Sicilians: the 

• Hoved. 381. 38a VinesMif. 308. 
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English troops imitated the haughty demeanour and 
violence of their prince ; and several hloody affrays arose 
hetween them and the citizens of Messina. At a con* 
ference with the envoys of Tancred, held in the presence 
of the king of France as mediator, it was suddenly an^ 
nounced that the two parties had come to a general 
action. Richard instantly mounted his horse, and joined Oct. 
the comhatants : Phihp peaceably retired to his palace, ^' 
but secretly, it was said, animated the citizens to oppose 
the Enghsh. The gates, however, were forced. The 
English king was the first to enter, and abandoned the 
city to the caprice and passions of his followers, ten' 
thousand in number. The houses were plundered, the 
Sicilian galleys burnt, and the women carried off to the 
camp. The pride of Philip was hurt to find himself by 
this event a prisoner in the hands of his vassal ; and when 
he beheld the English banners waving on the towers, he 
loudly complained of the insult. After some hesitation 
Richard ordered them to be removed ; and to appease 
the king of France, intrusted the custody of the place to 
their common friends and associates, the knights templars 
and fiospitallers *. 

Tancred now saw that it was in vain to contend against 
80 powerful a litigator. In satisfaction of every claim 
he paid to Richard forty thousand ounces of gold ; and 
the king in return guaranteed to him the possession of 
Apulia and Capua; betrothed his nephew and heir, 
Arthur, the young duke of Bretagne, to the in&nt 
daughter of Tancred ; and engaged, in case the mar- 
riage were not completed, to repay to the king of Sicily 
or his heirs one half of the money which he had received. 
This treaty was deposited with the pope, whom both Nov. 
parties invited to enforce its >observance with ecclesias- ^^* 
tical censures t. 

Richard and Philip, though jealous of each other, con- 
trive to mask their real feelings, and spent the winter 

• Hovea. 384. Tmesauf. 308—311. Diceto, 656. 
i Ho?ed.3S5,386. Yinesaaf.3ia Diceto, 656. 
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in apparent amity. But in the display of his gemnaiy 
the king of England eclipsed his rival. He senl to 
Philip one half of the forty thousand ounces of gold, as 
his share of the profits made by Uie expedition; moi 
when he heard that many complained of the expwiae 
caused by their stay in the island, spontaneously dkefi 
to supply with money all who were in want. At Chiist- 
mas he invited to his table every gentleman in the ^ 
armies ; and after dinner gave to each a present pro- 
portionate to his quality *. But soon another subje^ of 
dissension arose. Richard had offered his hand to Be?- 
rengaria, the daughter of Sancho, king of Navarre ; mi 
his mother Eleanor had arrived with the princess it 
Naples. Philip immediately brought forward the claim 
of his sister Adelais, who had for so many years bett 
espoused to the king of England ; and Richard dedsMl 
that he would never marry a woman, who had been, as 
he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the 
dispute Tancred put into the hands of the king a letter 
which he pretended to have received from Phaip. con- 
taining proposals for a confederacy against Richard.: 
but when it was shown to the king of France, he pro; 
nounced it a forgery, an unworthy artifice to cou^ 
nance the EngUsh monarch in his rejection of Adelak 
At length it was agreed, that Richard should be r«leiaed 
from his contract with the French princess, that he should 
pay to Philip ten thousand marks by instalments in the 
course of five years, and that at his return from Pales- 
tine he should restore Adelais, with the strong places 
w which he held as her marriage portion. Some days later 
30.' the king of France sailed for Acre. Richard accompa- 
nied him a few miles ; then turning to Reggio, took (m 

• The king had heard of the feme of Joachim, abbot of Caneio,aad 
aent for him to explain the apocalypse. His interpretation maybeMea 
in Hoveden, and is just as deserving of attention as those of our moiiarB 
expounders. He of course found Saladin among the heads of the h^i 
find could also foretel the year in which Jerusalem would be recoyerei 
His opinions were fiercely contradicted by the English clergymen in tktf 
king*s suite. Hoved.388. 
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board Eleanor and Berengaria, and conducted them to 
Messina*. 

At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of ^^p^.^ 
fifty-three galleys, and one hundred and fifty other ships. 7. 
Eleanor had returned to England : the queen of Sicily, 
and the princess of Arragon, accompanied the expedi- 
tion. Nine months had already elapsed since Richard 
commenced his journey, and yet, though he was but a 
few days' sail from the Holy Land, the impetuosity of 
hM 4£&racter led him to squander away two more months 
in a very different enterprise. His fleet had been dis- ^p,.^ 
persed by a tempest, and when he reached Crete, twenty* 12. 
five ships were missing. He proceeded as far as Rhodes ; 
but being detained there by sickness, despatched some 
swift-sailing vessels to collect the stragglers. From these 
lift learned that two ships had been stranded on the coast 
of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been plundered, smd the 
emvrs thrown into prison. As soon as his health would 
aMow, he sailed to Lymesol, and found before the port 
tiie vessel which carried his sister and Berengaria. They ^_ 
had been invited to land by Isaac, a prince of the Com- 6. 
.nenian family, who styled himself emperor of Cyprus : 
but distrusting the faith of the t3n*ant, had remained in 
the open sea, waiting the arrival of Richard. He im^ 
XBtodiately demanded satisfaction for the treatment of 
the crusaders, and received an absolute refusal. Isaac 
had manned six galleys for the protection of the harbour, 
and had drawn up his forces along the beach. This 
prince, with his guards and chieftains, was splendidly 
attired. The rest had no defensive armour, and fought 
with swords, lances, and clubs. After a abarp contest 
the .galleys were taken: the archers in the first boats 
cleared the beach of the enemy ; Richard landed with 
his usual impetuosity, and Lymesol was taken. The 
next day Isaac suffered himself to be surprised in his 
camp by the activity of the invaders, and escaped with 

• Hoved.387— ^98. YiDesaaf, 314— 316l Adelais was not restored till 
•ome years later, when she married the count of Ponthieo. Hov. 430. 
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difiSculty to Nicosia. Humbled by these 4jsaste^«id 
diaheurteoed by the defection of the Cyprioti; JlMwl^ 
soended to sae for a conference, which 4lfc& BiH<a a 
plain before Lymesol. Richard appeared on^ar JMdIt 
diarger» dotbed in a silk tunic of a rose ccda^^ttlfet 
mantie embroidered with crescents of gold, and Mft||li^ 
a tnmcheon in his right hand. After much acififiilS 
tion it was agreed, that Isaac should pay three t^MUkat 
fife hundred marks of gold; that he should do hotfMfit 
to the king of England ; !^ould resign to him 9lgf0 
castles ; should serve with five hundred knights in Uie 
haif war ; and at his return, if he had given satisfaction 
to his new lord* should be reinstated in the possesskm 
of his dfuninions. But the Gypriot soon repented of lus 
focOity, and escaped in the night firom his guards. Re> 
sist a nce, however, was firuitless. Another battle wat 
kst ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, on whom 
he doaled most tenderly, fell into the hands of the ooB- 
^*J queror. With a broken heart he left the strong foltfA 
^^- of St Andrea, and threw hiDoself at the feet of Ricbi^ 
who ordered him to be bound in chains of silver, an^kl 
be confined in a castle on the coast of Palestine *. 

It was at Lymesol that the king married Bei 
iHio was anointed and crowned by ^e bishop of 
Here also he receired a visit from Guy of Lusij 
unfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that 
crown in light of his wife Sybilla: but at the siege of 
Acre he found a dangerous competitor in Conrad, tj^ 
marquess of Montforrat, and prince of Tyre. SybilJa 
was dead; and Conrad, who had married her sister 
Melisent, cghtended that the cro¥m could no longer b^ 
long to Lusignan, but had descended to himself as tbi 
husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had reachgl 
Acre, espoused the cause of Conrad; and this alooi 
would have been a sufficient reason with Richard tosn^ 

• VineunCSai— 3S& Trivrt. 1Q5l Hored. 393. 394. Isaac £ed a Mp 
tiveinU95. Hov«d.43S. 
t They had noi beea named in ifieily on accoontof the dine of Lent 
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poTi til* interest of his rival. He received Lusignaa 
wiUi hdnom^ acknowledged liim bm king of Jerusal^oQ, 
and gKfehim two thousand marks to reUeve hia {Hresent 
.IMo«iBifaes *. 

Tb» siege of Acre had now k^ted the greater part of 
tfvo yean ; and both the attack and defence had been 
eoodnoted with the mast obstinate bravery. The en- 
Inaee of the port was watched by the galleys of Pisa ; 
Hkiji^ the land army encanfted round the town in a ae- 
micirde from sea to sea. Btit the besiegers were them- 
selves besieged ; and from the neighbouring mountains 
Saladin with an immense amy waldied all their motions. 
The number of those who perished by the sword, ftnaine, 
and pestilence, is almost incredible. A hundred and 
twenty thousand bodies, we are told, were buried in the 
course of one year in the great cemetery ; and in the 
catalogue of the deod were recorded the names of six 
iMibishopB, twelve biceps, forty earls, and five bun- 
tred barons t. But the arrivals of each iiay« supplied the 
iMses of the preceding: it seemed as if the existenee 
.u3{^6^8tendom depended on the reduction of Acre ; and 

'^ clergymen, and warriors, continually hastened 
rery part of Europe to lay their bones in this im- 
>mlMb charnel-house. The arrival of Philip soon after 
his departure ftcfm Sicily had diffused new vigour 
through the army. Military engines had been eTO<^ted ; 
the walls were battered and undermined ; breaches were 
made ; and nothing was wanting for the assault but the 
presence of Riefaard, with whom the king of France had 

• VhiesaQf. 884. 

t Vinesauf, 347. Hoved. 390. Bohadin (p. 14) computes the whole 
number of the crusaders, who at different times assisted at the siefe, at fife 
or six hundred thousand. Vhiesauf asserts, of his own knowledge, that, 
during the siege and soon after, more than three hundred thousand per- 
sons perished by famine and sickness. Revera novimns et inflrmitatis 
eorrnptkme et famis inedia decessiase peregrinorum trecenta miUia et eo 
amplins, et in obsidione Achonensi, et post in ipsa civitate, p. 4^. It is 
probable that the losses of the infidels were not much less ; as the armies 
of Saladin were constantly supplied with volunteers, who fh>m every ma- 
hommedan country pressed forward with similar enthusiasm to oppose the 
enemies of their religion. 

VOL. II. Y 
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engaged to share the danger and glory of the attempt. 
He was at Famagusta in pursuit of Isaac when he was 
met hy the envoys from the army at Acre. They com- 
plained thathy his delays he had paralyzed the efforts of 
all Christendom ; that he seemed to seek his ovm, not the 
general good; and that he had converted against the 
helieving natives of Cyprus th#se arms which he had 
vowed to employ against the infidels of Asia. Richaid 
was not of a disposition to hear reproof. He replied with 
passion, and overwhelmed the envoys with a torrent of 
abuse, which astonished and intimidated the hearers *. 
Now, however, that he had completed his conquest, he 
burned with impatience to reduce Acre. Of the Cjrphots 
he exacted as a fine one half of their movables ; con- 
firmed to them the laws and customs which prevailed in 
the time of the emperor Manuel ; gave the government 
to Richard de Camville, and Robert de Thumham, and 
sailed from Famagusta with fifty galleys, one hundred 
transports, and thirteen large ships called busses. On 
June the second day the fleet gave chase to a strange sail, 
^' which on nearer approach proved to be a ship of war of 
enormous bulk, carrying three masts, and fiUed-wi^ 
armed men. To repeated inquiries were returned am- 
biguous and contradictory answers. Richard ordered 
a general attack. But the small galleys of the chris- 
tians were no match for this stately vessel ; and the 
Turks steadily pursued their course, as if they despised 
the shoal of enemies who sought to annoy them. Their 
progress was at last impeded hy the audacity of some 
mariners, who plunging into the sea, fastened with cables 
the Turkish helm to the English galleys. The christians 
immediately boarded, and drove their opponents from 
the forecastle to the stern ; but were driven back in their 
turn, and compelled to escape to their own ships. 
Richard at last resolved to destroy what he despaired 
of being able to capture. By his orders the larger gal- 

• Vinesaaf, 326. 
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leys formed in a line with their heads to the enemy. 
Ti» signal was given; the rowers exerted all their 
strength ; and the galleys were propelled with such ve- 
locity that their heaks perforated the sides of the Turkish 
vessel. She filled, and sank with the provisions, military 
stores^ and supplies of Greek-fire and venomous serpents 
which she was carrying to the hesieged. Her crew had 
consisted of fifteen hundred picked men. Thirty-five only 
were saved, officers and mechanics. The rest were either 
massacred or drowned *. 

Richard in a few days reached the camp of the cru- 
saders, and was received hy them with enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of joy. He immediately distributed presents June 
with his accustomed prodigality, took into his service all 10. 
who offered themselves, and ordered his battering en- 
gines to be erected against the walls. Though he was 
soon reduced to an extreme degree of weakness by an 
intermittent fever, his impatience led him to superintend 
the operations of his army ; and in the intervals between 
the fits he was carried on a silk pallet to the trenches, 
and often discharged with his own hands the balistsd, 
which had been pointed against the enemy t* As he re- 



• VWesauf, 329. Trivet, 106. See also Hov. 394. Dioeto, 661. Boha- 
din, the Arab historian, inentiont this action, but reduces the number of 
the crew to 650, and ascribes the loss of the vessel to the despair of the 
captain, who ordered his men to cut holes in the hold, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the christians. Bohad. 166. The Greek-fire was 
so called from being an invention of the Greeks. Its principal ingredients 
were naphtha, bitumen, and sulphur. It burst into a flame on exposure 
to the air, and burnt with a violence not to be easily subdued. It was per- 
haps tram this circumstance that it was said to burn in water. Sand and 
vinegar were generallv employed to extinguish it. Vines. 974. 

t In Vinesauf may be seen the description of the enifines used in the 
siege. Quarrels or arrows were discharged from the balistse : small stones 
firom the mangonelln, larger f^om the petrarise. One of these is said to 
have killed twelve men at a single discharge. We also read of wooden 
towers moved towards the walls, of battering-rams, and of strong hurdles 
for the protectwn of the soldiers. All these, to preserve them fhim the 
Greek-fire, were covered with raw skins and coarse cloths sprinkled with 
vinegar. But the besieged frequently destroyed them, by first throwing a 
large quantity of dry fUel about them, and then kindling it with the Greek- 
fire. To preserve the engines from the stones discharged from the walls, 
loose nets made of cables were fixed upright befbre them. Vines. S76. 883. 
S87.333.335. 

y2 
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covered, the siege was conducted with additional energy. 
Assaults were' repeatedly made, by the christians on the 
fbrtress, by Saladin on the christians, and in all instances 
without effect. The garrison, however, began to foresee 
the fate which awaited them. Their ranks were perpe- 
tually thinned: their defences were ruined; and no 
efforts of their firiends had been able to raise the siege. 
With the permission of the soldan they offered to nego- 
ciate. Numerous proposals were alternately made and 
rejected, the christians always insisting on the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem, and Saladin as often requiring their 
co-operation to repulse the sons of Nourredin, who had 
invaded his dominions to recover the patrimony of their 
fiitherw At length it was agreed that the city should be 
surrendered to the christians, and that the Turks, as a 
ransom for their lives, should restore the holy cross, and 
set at liberty one thousand five hundred captives. For 
the performance of these conditions a term of forty days 
was assigned, and some thousands of hostages were de- 
July tained in the fortress. The crusaders immediately took 
I'i* possession of Acre, and Saladin removed his camp to a 
distance'*'. 

This conquest was fondly received by the nations of 
Christendom as a prelude to the delivery of Jerusalem : 
but the public joy was soon damped by the news that 
the king of France intended to withdraw from the army. 
It was in vain that Richard, his own officers, and all the 
confederate chiefs, urged him to change his resolution. 
He was equally unmoved by their entreaties or their re- 
proofs ; and having sworn not to invade the territories 
of the king of England, he departed from Acre amidst 
^^y the groans and imprecations of the spectators. Much, 
however, may be said in his justification. His health 
had been deeply impaired by a dangerous illness : of the 
year which he had spent in the expedition, more than 
one half had been lost by the private quarrels of Richard 

• Vinesaaf. 331—341. Hoved. 394— 39ff. The conditions are mentioned 
by Richard in one of hit betters. Hot. 396. 
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in the islands of Sicily and Cyprus ; since Uieir jtenc* 
tion under the walls of Acre they had never cordially co^ 
operated with each other ; and such Was the ^empel' of 
the king of England, so aspiring and so passionate, that 
no alternative remained but submission to his caprice^ 
or open hostilities. In these circumstances it wlis coii* 
tended by the Ariends of Philip that he would advance 
the cause of the crusade by retiring frokn it. He left 
with the king ten thousand of his followers uhder the 
command of his vassal, the duke of Burgundy *. 

The term fixed by the capitulation of Acre had nearly 
expired, and frequent messages were exdianged between 
Sala(Mn and Richard. The soldan refiised, under differ- 
ent pretexts, to execute the treaty ; and the king declared 
that the hostages should pay the forfeit of his peridy 
Vfith their lives. In these wars neither party had been 
sparing of the blood of their captives ; and the repeated 
exercise of vengeance had steeled the heart against the 
suggestions of pity. It was rumoured, probably without 
truth, that Saladin had put to death £dl his prisoners ; 
and ^e soldiers, inflamed by the report, loudly demanded 
permission to revenge the &te of their comrades. Thii 
next was the last day fixed by the treaty. The hostages . 
were led to the summit of a hill in sight of the Saracen JJ)^* 
camp ! the crusaders assembled in crowds to witness so 
glorious a spectacle ; and at a signal given, two thousand 
seven himdred infidels fell under the swords of their 
butchers. At the same hour and for the same cause an 
almost equal number, the portion which had fallen to 
the lot of the king of France, was massacred on the walls 
of Acre by the troops under the duke of Burgundy. Out 
of five thousand captives only seven emirs were spared 
for the sake of exchange or ransom. Nor was this the 
end of the tragedy. The dead bodies were abandoned to 
the insults of the soldiers, who cut them open to dis- 
cover the precious stones which it was believed they had 

•Vmeiaaf.344. Hoyed.997. 
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swallowed, and carefhUy preserved the gall for medicinal 
purposes*. 

After this bloody deed, which, inhumui as it was, seems 
not to have been contemplated with horror by either the 
christians or mohammedans of the age, Richard con- 
ducted his army, reduced to thirty thousand men, firom 
Acre to Jaffa. It marched in five divisions, with the 
knights templars in front, and the hospitallers in the 
rear. The stores and provisions for greater security were 
placed next the sea : near to them the cavalry, and with- 
out the cavalry the archers on foot, destined to keep 
with their arrows the enemy at a distance. In this 
manner they proceeded slowly along the shore in de- 
fiance of every attempt to impede their progress. Sa- 
ladin encamped near them every night In the morning 
he attacked them in front, flank, and rear, and daily 
continued the conflict till sunset. He had summoned 
reinforcements from every part of his empire ; and as 
soon as these arrived, made a desperate attempt to crush 
^t. at once the whole host of his enemies. At nine in the 
'* morning the kettle-drum was beaten: the Saracens 
rushed with their whole weight /ni the small mass of the 
christians ; and it required all the authority and exer- 
tions of Richard to prevent the dissolution of his array. 
The master of the hospitallers, unable to bear the pres- 
sure, repeatedly solicited the order to charge ; but the 
king, who looked to a decisive victory, deferred it till the 
last moment. At length the signal was given : the In- 
fiamtry opened for the passage of the cavalry ; the men 
at arms charged in different directions ; and the enemy, 
unable to withstand their weight and impetuosity, after 
an obstinate resistance, fled to the mountains. Richard 

• Vinesauf, 346. Hoved. 397. Newbrig. Iv. 23. Horeden asserts that 
Saladin murdered his captives on the 18th, two days before Richard : Bo- 
hadin. that he did it afterwards Tp. 187. 188)- It is not probable that 
Hpveden's account is true, as such conduct was likely to procure the de- 
struction of those whom the soldan was anxious to save. The king seems 
tohave gloried in the massacre. Sicut decuitt fecimus expirare ! ilored. 
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boasted that in the course of forty campaigns Saladin 
had never experienced so signal a defeat. Vinesauf 
makes his loss amount to seven thousand men, and 
twenty- two emirs*. His subsequent conduct showed 
that it had taught him to respect the valour of the cru- 
saders. He no longer harassed their march ; but laid 
waste the country, and dismantled the places before them. 
The christians proceeded to Jaffa, rebuilt its walls, and 
fortified the castles in the neighbourhood. 

To recover from the infidels the sacred spot, in which 
the body of Christ had been buried, was the professed 
object of the crusaders ; and to keep it fresh in their 
memory, these words, " the holy sepulchre," were pro- 
claimed thrice every evening by the voice of a herald 
throughout the camp. Richard concealed his sentiments 
from his associates ; but he had now learned to doubt of 
the success of the enterprise, and in his letters to Europe 
most earnestly solicited supplies of both men and money t. 
Still, with these impressions on his mind, he did not he- 
sitate to lead the army towards the holy city. He even ^'q' 
reached Ramla and Bethania, places within a short dis- 
tance of Jerusalem : but the weather became rainy and 
tempestuous ; a dearth of provisions was felt ; sickness 
spread itself through the ranks ; and many in despair 
abandoned the expedition. It was evident that he must 
either return to Jaffa, or instantly make the hopeless 
attempt of carrying by storm a place strongly fortified, 
and defended by an army more numerous than his own. j 
The king for once listened to the suggestions of pru- 24' 
dence, and bent his march back to the coast ];. 

The want of union was the chief misfortune of the 
crusaders. Instead of forming one great body, mov- 
able at the will of a single individual, they were so 
many spontaneous, and therefore independent, warriors, 
who served any chief whom they chose, and for as short a 

• See the king's letter in Hoveden (398), and Vinetauf. 360. 

f Hoved.a98. 

I Vinesauf, 369— 374. Hoved. 407. 
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time as tbey pleased. The king of Eogland, indeed, 
from hig superior rank, held the nominal command: 
hut he was compelled to communicate all his plans to 
his associates, who often opposed them» sometimes 
through private pique or national jealousy, sometimes 
through personal interest or difference of opinion ; and 
he soon discovered that to keep the crusaders together, 
and procure their co-operation, was a more difficult task 
than to counteract the designs, or defeat the armies of 
Saladin. One great suhject of dissension was the rival 
claim of Guy of Lusignan, and Conrad of Montferrat. 
After a long struggle, Richard, to restore unanimity, 
consented to ahandon the cause of Guy ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards Conrad was assassinated in the streets 
Apr. of Tyre. If the kings former dispute with that prinee 
27. teemed to countenance the report that he was privy to 
the murder, his solemn denial, personal character, and 
the want of evidence, should dear him from the impu- 
tation. His nephew, Henry of Champagne, marhed 
the relict of Conrad, and with her received her claim to 
the imaginary crown of Jerusalem. Richard acquiesced; 
and to indemniiy Lusignan, gave him the island of 
Cyprus *. 

The election of Henry seemed to have reconciled the 
jarring interests of the crusaders, who now demanded 
with one voice to march again towards Jerusalem. It 
was known that the king had received the most pressing 
solicitations to return to his own dominions; but be 
resolved to share the glory of liberating the holy city, 
and by proclamation declared his intention of remaining 
June in Palestine another year. With alacrity he led the 
13. army to Bethania ; and then» with Jerusalem before his 

• Viaeiftuf. 377--39S. Hoved. 40;. Newbri«. W. 83, 84» S5. Guv's 

Soateritv posBessed Cyprus till 1458. The Venetians obtained it after toe 
eathof John the third, in rij^htof Catherine Comaro, a Veaetaaa hdj, 
who married James, an illegitimate son of that prince. At the same time 
Charlotte, the legitimate daughter of John, made over her right to Charles, 
duke of Savoy, whose uncle she had married. Since 16i33 the dokes of 
Savoy have taken the title of kings of Cyprus. 
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eyes, recommended the sdection of twenty oouneillors» 
who should decide upon oath whether it were hotter to 
besiege that capital, or Cairo the capital of Egypt, from 
which Saladin principally drew his supplies. To the 
astonishment of all men, they preferred the latter of 
these projects ; and the king, after performing some JuW* 
sjdendid feats of arms, returned to Acre, notwil£stand- ^' 
ing the murmurs and remonstrances of his followers. 
Hie duke of Burgundy composed a song, in which he 
severely censured this vacillating conduct of Richard, 
who, to revenge himself, wrote a satire on the personal 
vices of his opponent *. 

The retreat of the christians did not escape the vigi- 
lance of Saladin. Descending from Jerusalem, he burst 
into the town of JaffiE^ and drove the inhabitants into 
the citadel, who gave hostages for the surrender of the 
place, if it were not relieved by a certain hour.. At the 
first intelligence of the event, Richard ordered the army 
to march by land, while he, with seven galleys, should 
hasten by sea to the aid of the christians. He found 
the beach lined with enemies to oppose his landing. 
His friends advised him to defer the attempt till the 
arrival c^the army: but at the moment a priest swam 
to the royal galley, and to the question which was put 
to him, replied, that many of the inhabitants had been 
massacred, but that many still defended their lives from 
one of the towers. " Then," exclaimed the king» 
'* cursed be the man who reftises to fellow me." He 
plunged into the water: his companions imiti^ed his 
example : the Saracois, awed by his intrepidity, retired 
at his approach ; and the city was cleared of the enemy. 
But Richard disdained to be confined within the walls ; 
and by his order a small army of the christians, wmr 
sisting of fifty-five knights, of whom ten only were 
mounted, and two thousand infentry, encamped boldly 

• VinesaiiCaoy— 409. Hoveden attributes the retreat to the French, 
who, in opposition to Richard, refused to attack Jerusalem (408). I pieo 
ftr the more cireamstaatial Mooont of Vineaavf, who was present. 
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without one of the gates. Early in the morning the 
king was informed of the approach of the enemy. He 
ordered his lancers to rest on one knee, while each man 
with the huckler on his left arm should cover his body, 
and with his right should direct the point of his lance, 
the other extremity of which was firmly fixed in the 
ground. Among them he distributed the halistae, with 
two archers to each, of whom one bent the bow, the 
other discharged the arrows. The Saracen cavalry, in 
seven divisions, made as many attempts to break through 
the line. Each charge was unsuccessful, snA attended 
with considerable loss. Richard, observing their con* 
fiision, rushed with his knights into the midst of their 
squadrons, where he performed prodigies of valour. He 
was seen by Saphaeddin, the brother of the soldan, who 
had lately solicited from him the honour of knighthood 
for his son, and who now sent him during the action a 
present of two Arabian horses. On one of these the king 
continued the conflict till night. It was thought that on 
this day he had surpassed his former renown. He van- 
quished every champion that dared to oppose him ; he li- 
berated from their captors the earl of Essex and Ralf <^ 
Malleon, who had been unhorsed ; he extricated himself 
from a host of Saracens, who had surrounded him, and 
impressed the enemy with so much terror or admiration, 
that wherever he charged, they retired from his ap- 
proach. The siege was raised ; but the king's exertions 
had brought on a fever, which undermined his strength; 
and he condescended to ask for an armistice through 
the mediation of Saphaeddin. It was concluded f(»r 
three years. The soldan insisted on the destruction d 
Ascalon, and in return granted to the pilgrims free ac- 
cess to the holy sepulchre *. 

Hius terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem could 
have been won by personal strength and bravery, it 
might have been won by Richard. His exploits, so su- 

^ • ViiieMni;410^-42S. Trive^ US— ISS. 
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perior to those of his fellows, threw a splendour around 
him, which endeared him to the christians, and extorted 
^e admiration of the infidels. But the little influence 
which they had on the issue of the expedition will jus- 
tify a douht whether he possessed the talents of a ge^* 
neral. He seems to have heen content with the glory, 
without the advantages, of victory ; his fickleness pre- 
vented him from pursuing for any time the same ohject ; 
and his passionate temper made him fitter to promote 
dissension, than to procure unanimity among his asso- 
ciates. As soon as his health would permit, he paid his 
dehts, satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed q. 
from Acre. The next morning he turned to take a last 9^ * 
view of the shore, and with outstretched arms exclaimed : 
*' Most holy land, I commend thee to the care of the 
•* Almighty. May he grant me life to return and res- 
•* cue thee from the yoke of the infidels * ! " His fleet, 
with his wife, sister, and the princess of Cyprus on 
hoard, had sailed some days hefore, and reached Sicily 
without any accident t. llie king followed in a single 
ship, and took a different course : hut his progress was 
often retarded hy contrary winds, and a month had 
elapsed before he reached the isle of Corfri. Here he Nov. 
hired three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite, U* 
consisting of twenty persons to Ragusa and Zara. What 
route he meant afterwards to pursue is uncertain. But 
he was aware that the king of France had confederated 
with his brother John to dispossess him of his dominions ; 
that Henry, the emperor of (Jermany, the rightful heir 
to Sicily, was irritated by his league with Tancred J ; and 

• ViQe8aiir.488. 

t His sister, the queen of Sicily, was afterwards married to the count of 
St Giles. Hoved. 436. 

X He had married Constantia, the true hdr at the death of king William, 
her brother, and had prepared to assert her ri^ht, at the time that Richard 
made the lea^^ue offensive and defensive with Tancred, and agreed to 
many his nephew to Tancred's daughter. Withbi a fortnight after the 
king's departure firom Messina. Henry entered Campania, and proceeded 
as far as Naples, where the heat and sickness almost destroyed his army. 
Hence arofe the enmity of the emperor to Richard. 
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tbat mftoy priooes, the r^ations of Conxtd, had |ko^ 
fesaed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed mur- 
derer of that iK^eman. Henee, as he had assumed 
the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to disguise him^ by 
the length of his beard and hair, it is probable that he 
hoped to cross the continent unknown, and to elude bj 
artifice the sonres of his enemies. However that 'may 
be, he was driven by a storm on the coast of Istria, be- 
tween Aquileia and VeBiee» and proceeded towards 
Cknitz, the residence of Maynard, a nephew of Conrad. 
One <^ his pi^;es appeared before that chieftain with a 
present of a valuable ruby, and solicited a passport for 
Baldwin of Bethune, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims 
returning from Jerusalem. "The present," he ex- 
claimed, " is the present of a prince. He must be king 
*' Richard. Tell him he may come to me in peace.'* 
The pretended pilgrim, however, was suspicious of danger* 
and having bought horses, fled in the night. Baldwin 
and seven others remained, and were seized by May- 
nard, who immediatdy sent a messenger with the in- 
formation to his brother Frederic of Betesow. The king 
had reached Freisach, when he was discovered by a 
Dt^ Norman knight in the service of Frederic : but mindful 
^^' of his duty to his native sovereign, the knight warned * 
him of his danger, and endeavoured to conceal his arri- 
val. Though six of his companions were taken, Richard 
escaped with one knight and a boy acquainted with the 
language. They travelled three days and nights with- 
out entering a housoi or purchasing provisions, and 
foimd themselves on the fourth day at Erperg, in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna. The boy was sent to 
markets' By the display of his money he excited cu- 
riosity: but he eluded every inquiry by answering 
that his master was a rich merchant who would arnve 
in three dajrs. Richard, though aware of his danger, 
was too weak to prosecute his journey. The boy was 
again sent to the market, was seized and put to the tor- 
ture; and at last revealed the name and retreat of the 
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king. When Riehard saw his house snnrounded by Dec. 
armed men, he drew his swecd, and refused to yield to 21. 
any <me but their (^lieftain. That chieftain immediately 
appeared, Leopold, duke of Au^ria; the same Leopold 
whom he had treated with the most ctUBl insult in the 
town of Acre, and who, as bro&ernn-law to Isaac, con- 
ceived himself entitled to revenge the wrongs of that 
unfortunate monarch. He received the king's sword, 
and committed him to the care of a baron named Had- 
mar, to be ck)sely confined in the castle of Tyenisteign *. 
It is now time to return to England*, which during 
the absence of the monarch had been impoverished by 
the rapacity of the minister, and harassed by the ambi- 
tion of his brother. The king had intrusted the rekw 
of government to WiUiam de Loogchamp, a Norman (^ 
obflcure birth, who, in Henry's reign, had passed to 
the Service of Richard tom that of Geoffr^, the son of 
Rosamond. His talents and industry were quickly re- 
warded with the esteem of his new master : nor was his 
immorality an obstacle to promotion in the court of a 
prince who was actually in arms against his father. 
When Richard succeeded to the throne, preferments 
poured thickly upon the favourite. He was made chan- 
cellor, then bishop of Ely, next justiciai^, at first jointly 
with the bishop of Durham, afterwards without a col- 
league, and lastly, at the king's urgent request, papal 
legate in England and Scotland. Thus, during Richard's a. d. 
absence, he found himself placed at the head of both 1190. 
churdi and state ; and if we may believe the contem- *^^^^ 
porary writers (though their testimony, as that of ene- 
mies, should be received with caution), he exercised in 
the most despotic manner this twofold authority. He is 
said to have been haughty and insolent, rapacious and 
prodigal ; oppressing the laity with fines, ruining the 
clergy with exactions, and enforcing submission to his 
will by the severity and promptitude of his vengeance. 

* Compare Hoveden (408), Newbrigensis (iv.31), and Matthew Pbrif 
(148, 144;, with the emperor's letter in Rymer, 169. 
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He aflfeeted the puade of royalty ; was always acoflil^ 
panied by a guard of one thousand horsemen ; an^ as 
the king's castles were in his possession, could at a shoit 
notice collect from their garrisons a formidable azmy*. 
Such a man must have had as many enemies as tk^e 
were persons whom he had aggrieved by his tyranny, or 
mwtified by his superiority. . Of these, the greater part 
he despised, secure of the protection, as long as he could 
supply the coffers of his master. There was one wbcna 
he feared, John, the king's brother, as unprincipled 
and ambitious as himsdf. In the former crusades feir 
of the pilgrims, either plebeians or princes, had eyet 
returned to their homes. John had calculated the 
diances, and in the event of the king's death, had deter- 
mined to seize the sceptre. There was indeed a child, 
who had a better right to the succession, Arthur, the 
son of his dder brother Geoflfrey : but, as the claiih of 
the nearest heir had been overlooked on other occasions, 
the daim of Arthur mi^t be overlooked at the death of 
Richard. Richard, however, favoured the interests of 
his nephew; and in his treaty with Tancred, king of 
Sicily, and his letters to the pope, declared the young 
prince the apparent heir to the throne. At the samff 
time, to defeat his brother's projects, he commissifl^ 
the chancellor to open a negociation with the kingof 
Scotland, and to engage his powerful aid in support, if 
it should be necessary, of the pretensions of Arthur. 
But the secret could not be concealed from the spies, 
whom John had placed round the king at Messina ; and 
the moment it was communicated to him, he resolred 
to remove the chancellor, as the most formidable obstacle 
to his ambition t. 

• Hoved.389. GinL Cambu in Ang. S«c ii 405. 406. Newbrig. iv. 14. 

t It was pretended that the chanceilfMr's object in the n^ociation with 
Scotland waa to pwpetoate his power by the succession of a minor: bnt 
that he only executed the orders of Richard, as he asserted, appears pro- 
bable, from the king's declaration that Arthur was his heir (Uored. &. 
^). and from the conndenoe which he pat in the honour of the kioc of 
SSoots. Hored. 411. 
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The fliBt attempt foiled. When Walter, archbishop a.d. 
of Rauen» arrived from Sicily, he was said to be thej^^^' 
bearer of an instrument under the royal seal, ordering ^ 
a couneil to be formed, without the advice and concur- 
rence of which Longchamp was forbidden to act. Such 
a council, as the individuals appointed to compose it 
were his personal enemies, would in h,ct have put an 
end to his authority. It may be doubted whether this 
iaatrument was genuine or supposititious: certain at 
least it is that, if it were obtained from the king, it was 
jugded prudent to suppress it. It did not creep from 
its concealment till a year later, when a royal order 
was wanting to justify the forcible removal of the mi- 
nister *. 

The second attempt weakened, though it did not over- 
turn, the power of Longchamp. For some offence, 
real or pretended, he had condemned Gerard de Cam- 
ville to lose the shrievalty, with the custody of the 
castle of Lincoln : but while he besieged that fortress, 
John, at the head of a numerous army, surprised 
the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The. 
chancellor was taken unawares: finding himself un- 
^|jsial to the contest, he offered to negociate ; and after 
tMlj^ection of several proposals, it was mutually agreed, 
that H certain numl)er of the king's castles should be 
placed in the custody of different barons, who should be 
sworn to preserve them for the king during his hfe, and 
to deliver them to John in the event of the king's death. 
By this arrangement the prince gained one important 
step towards the object of his ambition, while the chan- 
cellor was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal 
authority f. 

This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more 
disastrous to Longchamp. Geoffrey, the king's natural 
brother, had been appointed to the archiepiscopal see 
of York : but Richard, though he had remitted his 

• Hoved.391. Diceto, 659. t Hoved. 398. 
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dispfewure i^aiiiBt the new prekte in iimijjiai«iimr<il» 
large sum of money, compiled him te svear^ HMft hs 
would oontume to reside on the eonttn^at, 
same time forbade every arrhbishop in his 
give him oonseoration. In defiance, howeven 
prohibition, he was eonseorated in viilae of It 
mandate by the archbishop of Tours ; and in cont( 
his oath he hastened to England to obtain the 
of his churdL The chancellor, who at a 
watched all his motions, had given orders, that on Ins 
arrival he should be required to take an oath ci aUe- 
Sept. giance, or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffi wy 

14. eluded the officers ; took refuge in the church of 8i 
Martin ; and when the requisition was made, haughtily 
replied that he should never submit to the orders of that 
traitor, the bishop of Ely *. For three days his asylum 
was respected : on the fourth he was conveyed by force 
to the castle of Dover. At the solicitation oi the bishop 
of London, who gave security that he should do what- 
ever the barons and prelates should declare it was 
duty to do, I^ngcbamp allowed him to be released^ 
to repair to the capital. 

The news of this event was received with pleasure hf 
John and his party. That prince, who had hithorto 
regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, now pre- 
tended to feel for him the most tender affisction. He 
wrote to all the bishops and barons to assemble at Read- 
ing: while Longchamp by other letters fbrbade them 
to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disinherit his sovereign. The assembly, however, 

Oct. was held : John and Geofl&ey met, wept, and embraced ; 
^* and the latter on his knees besought his fellow peers to 
avenge the insult which had been offered in his person 
to the immunities of the church and the right of asylum. 
Two very suspicious papers were produced and read, 
both purporting to be letters from Richard, the one, as 

* He had fonneily done homage to Geoflh^. Ang. Sae. ii 99L 
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hfts berti viveady noticed, forming a council of regency 
with the archbishop of Rouen as president, the other 
i^>solvin^ Greoffirey from his oath, and allowing him to 
▼int his diocese. The chancellor had engaged to ap- 
pear be^fe them. He had even collected a formidable 
army ; but distrust and terror induced him to flee from 
Windsor to London, where he exhorted the citizens to Oct. 
shuttii^r gates against the king's enemies ; and, finding 8. 
ihwk disinclined to obey, retired into the Tower. He 
was followed to the capital by his pursuers, who obtained 
admission on taking an oath to be faithful to Richard, 
and to maintain the franchises of the city. Longchamp, Oct. 
in a council held in St. Paul's churchyard, was con- 10* 
demned to resign the office of justiciary, to surrender 
all the royal castles but three, and to give security that 
he would not leave the kingdom till he had fulfilled 
these conditions *. Yielding to superior force, he re- 
tired to the castle of Dover, the governor of which' had 
married his sister, and attempted to escape thence to Ca- 
Itis in female attire. But as he walked on the beach, with 
Ik web of cloth under one arm and a measure under the 
other, his unusual gait excited suspicion ; a nearer in- 
spection discovered his beard ; and the women of the 
place loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued 
faim from their fiiry, and conveyed him to prison. John 
was inclined to make him drink of humiliation still 
more deeply: but at the entreaty of the bishops he 
allowed him to cross the sea, and appointed the arch- 
bishop of Rouen grand justiciary, and vice-chancellor 
in his place t. 

Longchamp made an attempt to recover his lost au- 
thority. By valuable presents and professions of attach- 
ment, he procured from John the strongest assurances 

• Hov. 899. Dieeto, 660. Oervase, 1577. Aug. Sac. ii. 39(V— 899. 

t Gerv. 1578. The ridiculous stories related by Hugh of Covexttry 
^Hoved. 400), and transcribed from him by Giraldus T Ang. Sac. il 401), 
deserve no credit Peter of Blois wrote a very severe letter to Hugh on 
the occasion. Hoved. 401. 
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of protection, and by his messengers to the court of 
Rome received a renewal of his legatine powers, which 
had expired at the death of the pontiff, from whom he 
had originally derived them. Elated by this prospect^ 
he despatched to England sentences of excommunica^ 
tion against the most violent of his adversaries, and 
summoned the rest to appear before his tribunal. But 
these acts of authority were despised, under the plea 
that a legate could exercise no jurisdictiou till he had 
' entered his province ; and when he landed in England* 
he met with so little countenance from John, and re- 
ceived fh)m the council of regency a message so threat- 
ening, that he deemed it most prudent to retire to Nor- 
mandy, and to wait with patience the return of his so- 
vereign *. 

Such Was the state of England when the news arrived 
of Richard's departure from Acre. The people, by whom 
with' all his vices he was belovea on account of his valour, 
were eager to behold the champion of the cross : but 
week after week the public expectation was alternately 
roused and disappointed. Rumours the most sinister 
and improbable had begun to prevail, when the secret of 
his detention was revealed by the copy of a letter to the 
king of France from Henry VI., the emperor of Ger- 
j)gc. Many. This imperial speculator, for the sum of sixty 
28. thousand pounds, had purchased the royal captive from 
Leopold ; and '* the enemy of the empire and disturber 
•* of France," to use his own words, was lodged in chains 
in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by trusty 
guards, who with their naked swords attended him by 
day, and watched at his bed-side by night. This intel- 
A. D lig®^^^ seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king's 
11 93. enemies (and by his arrogance he had created himself 
enemies) rejoiced at his disgrace, the clergy and people, 
all who had admired the prodigies of his valour, or 
sighed for the deliverance of Palestine, lamented his 

• Hoved. 402. 409. Ang. Sac. il 403. 
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misfortune, and loudly invoked in his favour the interfer- 
ence of the Vatican. In England his suhjeets renewed 
their oaths of allegiance ; the hishops and prelates as- 
sembled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give him advice 
and consolation; and Eleanor by repeated complaints 
induced pope Celestine to pronounce the sentences of ex- 
communication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he im- 
mediately liberated his captive *. There was, however, 
one man, who openly rejoiced at the intelligence, John, 
the king's brother, who repaired in haste to Paris, sur- 
rendered to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him 
liomage for the rest of Richard's continental possessions, 
and returning to England, assembled an army to con- 
tend fwr the crown. But as the king observed, " John 
was not a man to succeed by force, when force was 
opposed to him." Though the fidelity of the grand 
Justiciary was doubtful, the prelates and barons unfurled 
the royal standard ; an armament of foreign mercenaries 
was repulsed from the coast; and the pusillanimous 
usurper consented to an armistice, that he might form 
new plans, and watch the course of events. At the same 
tipae his confederate the king of France, having sent a 
meteenger to Richard to give him back his homage, en- 
tered Normandy with a powerful army. Several for- 
tresses yielded through fear or treachery : but Rouen, 
the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of 
Essex, who had lately returned from the holy land. He 
harangued the citizens ; pointed their indignation against 
the perfidy of the man who had turned his back to the 
infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the prospect 
of the desolation around them. They courageously re- 
pelled the enemy. Even the women mounted the walls, 
and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip's military engines were burnt ; and the garrison 
boldly threw open the gates, and invited him to advance 

•Hoved.410. Rym. 172— JS. Pet Bles. ep. 145 et seq. 
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if he dared. He preferred to retire, and his dcpavtuue 
gave a short pause to the horrors of war*. 

Longchamp, the chancellor, who still remained in eule, 
was the first to discover the prison of his sovereign. By 
repeated solicitations he obtained permission of Henry 
^n i^ ccmduct Richard to the diet at Hag^iau. Before this 
' laugust but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the 
accusations against him, that he had confederated with 
Tancred to oppose the right of the emperor to the crown 
of Sicily ; tluit he had unjustly seized the kingdom of 
Cyprus ; that be had hired assassins to murder the mar- 
quess of Montferratt; and that he had treated with 
insult the Grerman nation at the siege of Acre. His 
manly and persuasive defence was received by die 
princes of the diet with applause and commiseration. 
Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
ordered the king's chains to be struck off; showed him 
the respect due to a crowned head ; and consented to 
treat about the amount of his ransom $. 

The prospect of liberty revived the spirits of Richard, 
who despatched the chancellor to England with a letter 
to the council of regency. By their orders a tax of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every knight*s fee ; the plate 
of. the churches was sold or redeemed ; one fourth of 
every man's income was extorted from the clergy and 
laity ; and all were required to make the king such pre- 
sents as might deserve his gratitude. But, whether it 
were owing to the poverty of the nation, or to ^e pecu- 
lation of the officers, the amount fell short of the sum at 
which it had been computed ; and to supply the defi- 

• Hoved. 4ll-4ia Newbrig. iv. 32. Ryin.L85. Gerv. 1561. 

f To repel this charge a letter was produced from the sheik or «ld man 
of the mountain, the chief of the Hassassins, who declared that he had pro- 
cared the muiHer of C!onrad in revenge of the injustice oSeted by that 
nobleman to some of his subjects. Rym. i. ^l, 1 am not convinced that 
the objection drawn from the date will show this instrument to be a for- 
gery. But if it be genuine, it will prore of little service to the eaose of 
Richard. No great credit can be given to the testimony of a man, who 
acknowledges himself to be a murderer by profession. 

tHovML418. Newbrig.iv.33. 
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emaitytL seoond and even a third collection was made in 
despite of the munmirs and discontent of the people. 
In the mean time Henry was slow to conclude the bar- 
gain, as long as it remained in his power to make it 
more profitable. The negociation was suspended, and 
renewed, and protracted ; and five months elapsed before ggpt/ 
the terms could be finally adji^sted. These were, that 22. 
Richard should pay one hundred thousand mar^ for 
his ransom ; should restore Isaac, the late emperor of 
Ojrprus, to his liberty, but not to his dominions ; and 
should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care 
of her uncle the duke of Austria. Henry in return en- 
gaged to set the king at liberty on the receipt of the 
money ; to aid him against all his enemies ; and to invest 
him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Pro- 
vence, an obsolete right, which the emperors had long 
claimed, but had not the power to enforce *. A distant 
day was assigned for the performance of these conditipns. 
Eleanor, and the archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned 
the administration to Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
joined the royal captive ; and Richard, to bind the em- 
peror more firmly to his interest, adopted the strange 
expedient advised by his mother. In an assembly of the 
German princes and English envoys, by the delivery of 
the cap from his head, he resigned his crown into the 
hands of Henry ; who restored it to him again to be held 
as a fief of the empire with the obligation of a yearly 
paymeiit of five thousand pounds t. Still no reliance 
could be placed on the faith of the Grerman, to whose 
rapacity a more tempting bait was offered by John and 
the French monarch. On condition that he would detain 



• Hoved.4U. 416. Newbrig. iv. 38. Gmv. 1584. 

i Thif extraordinary transaction is related on the best autkority, that of 
Hoveden (p. 412), whose testimony seems to be confirmed by the Mct, that 
on Henry*B deatii* Richard was summoned, like any other of the princes 
of the empire, to rote fbr a king of the Romans. He sent deputies, but 
wisely resolved not to trust his person in Germany a second time. Hotred. 
441. It is, however, pos^ble that he may have been summoned as king 
of Provence. 
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A*o* Richard in captivity, they promised to secure to him a 

^ '^'larger sum than had been fixed ibr the king's ransem, 

or to pay him at the rate of twenty thousand pouada &r 

every month of imprisonment Henry could not resist 

Jan. ^ tempting an o£fer. He had even the effrontery to 

- 14. communicate it to Richard ; but the Grerman princes, 

who had become sureties for the rdease of the English 

monarch, upbraided their emperor with his venality, 

'^^* and compelled him to relingmsh his prey. More than 

seventy thousand marks were received on the spot, and 

hostages given for the payment of the remainder *. The 

king hastily descended the Rhine as ^ as Cologne, the 

archbishop of which city conducted him to the port of 

Antwerp. Here he embarked on board his own fleet. 

Four dajTs were consumed in the intricate navigation of 

the river : during five more he was detained by contrary 

winds in the harbour of Swyne, opposite to the isle of 

Cadsand : at length he landed at Sandwich amidst the ac» 

m^ clamations of his subjects, after an absence of more than 

j3* four years t. 

Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his 
heart could not be at ease till he had chastised the per^ 
fidy of the French monarch. Two short months were 
all that he would spare to his English subjects ; and these 
were employed, not in repairing the evils caused by his 
absence, but in devising means to extort more money 
from those, who had been already impoverished by the 
amount of lus ransom. In England he had no longer 
an enemy : John's castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, 
and St. Michel's had previously yielded to the king's 
officers ; and those of Tickhill and Nottingham surren- 
dered as soon as his return had been ascertained. In 
Mar. Nottingham was held a great council of the realm, con- 
* sisting of fifteen spiritual and temporal peers, with 



* 10,000 more were afterwardi paid. The emperor, terrified by the 

naces of the pope, remitted 17^0. to enable Richard, as he pretended»tD 
ODPOse their oommou enemy, the king of France. Hoved. 431. Dicelo» 

t Hovied. 417, 418. Diceto,678. Gerv. 1686. 
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Eleanor, the queen mother. On the first day Richard 
took torn several individuals the offices which they held 
und^c^iie crown, and sold them to thehest bidder. The 
terms which he proposed, were the payment of a consi- 
derable fine in the first instance, and an annual rent for 
the future. The next day he accused of treason his 
brother John, and the confidential adviser of that prince, 
Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered to ap- 
pear and plead to the charge within forty days, under 
the following penalties. The prelate, in as much as he 
was a sheriff, was to be at the king's mercy, in as much 
as he was a bishop, to be judged by the church. John 
was to be outlawed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, 
and chattels. Neither of them obeyed the summons, 
though it was thrice repeated at the distance of forty 
4ays : and then, as John held lands in Normandy, and 
was actually in France, three peers hastened to the 
430urt of his sovereign lord, the French king, to repeat 
the accusation, and to demand judgment against him for 
4M>ntumacy *. On the third day of the council, a tax of 
two shillings was imposed on every caracute of land ; and 
the military tenants of the crown were required to ac- 
company the king into Normandy after the rate of one 
third of the service to which they were bound by their 
tenures. The last day was employed in discussing the 
extraordinary question, whether it was necessary that 
the king should be crowned again. In opposition to his 
opinion it was decided in the affirmative ; and the cer^ 
mony was per&rmed at Winchester by Hubert, arch- -^P^ • 
]i)ishop of Canterbury t. ^^* 

Richard now hastened to join his army at Portsmouth. 
The wind was adverse : but his impatience scorned the 
advice and warning of the mariners. He set sail : the ^^y 
night proved dark and tempestuous ; and the next morn* 
ing he was happy to escape from the danger by return- 
ing into the harbour. After a tedious delay of a fort- 

* Hoved. 419. Annal. de Margan. IS. 
f Hoved. 419, 4S0. Gervase, 1586. 
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night lie reached Nonnandy, and on his landing 
met by his brother John. That prince, whose posiDft^ 
nimity was equal to his ambition, implored on his knees 
the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he had so cmeUgr 
offended. But he had secured a powerful intercessor in 
the queen mother ; at whose request Richard received 
him into favour, though he sternly refused to restc»e te 
him either his lands or his castles *. 

It would weary the patience of the reader to lead him 
through a long and languid detail of military actions, 
which have ceased to be interesting. The finances of 
Philip, as well as those of Richard, were exhausted ; and 
both kings were compelled to conduct their operations 
on too petty a scale to produce important results. From 
mere lassitude and impotence they often consented to an 
armistice ; and as often, on pretence of some real or ima- 
ginary offence, broke their word and rushed again to 
arms. At each repetition their passions grew more in- 
flamed; the spirit of retaliation urged them to new 
cruelties ; and at last each party frequently put out the 
eyes, instead of accepting the ransom, of their prisoners t. 
Yet so equally balanced were their powers of mischief 
that, after six years of desultory and sanguinary warfeire, 
it would have been difficult to determine whose fortune 
had preponderated. The most brilliant action during 
the contest was fought between Gisors and Courcelles. 
PhiUp had marched from Mantes with three hundred 
knights, their esquires, and a large body of eavalry. It 
was his intention to raise the siege of Courcelles : but 
Courcelles had already surrendered, and he was met by 
Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engage- 
ment, the French fled to that fortress ; the bridge broke 
under the weight of the fugitives ; and the king with 

•Hoved.421. Matt Paris, 147- 

t Hoved. 445. Philip had proposed that tlM qiiarr«l between the* 
should be d<>cided by five champions on each side. Ricliard sarcastieafly 
answered, that he oould haveuo ohjectiiin, if the king of Fiance and him* 
self wmre to be two of the number. Diceto, 67S* 
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twenty kni^ts* all in armour, was precipitated into the 

river Epte. The rest perished. Philip was extricated 

^ -with difficulty, and owed his safety te the devotion of 

followers, who gallantly turned on the pursuers^ 

renewed the Imttle till all were either taken or 

Forty harons, one hundred knights, and a hun- 

di^ed and forty chargers, covered with armour, were Uie 

reward of the victors. Richard, in a circular letter, 

comeianicated the news to his friends in England ; and 

beastedwith scornful complacency that he had made the 

king of France drink of the waters of the Epte *. 

The fortune 'of war supplied him with a still more 
pleasing opportunity ofgratifying his resentment. Philip, 
bishop of Beauvais, under the pretence that he had to 
support the character of a count as well as a Ht>ishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head 
of his retainers, and acquired the reputation of a bold 
and fortunate warrior. It chanced, however, that in a 
skirmish under the walls of Beauvais he was taken by 
Marchadee, the commander of l^e, king's mercenaries. 
A more acceptable present could not have been offered 
to Richard. It was to the influence of this prelate, 
then the Frendi envoy to the court of the emperor 
Henry, that the English prince attributed the most 
galling of the indignities which he was compelled to 
bear in his captivity, that of heing put in chains like a 
eriminal. Philip was immediately thrown into a dun- 
geon in the castle of Rouen, and loaded with fetters of 
iron, as heavy as his strength could support. In despair 
of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority 
of the pontiff, from whom he received a severe but 
merited reproof. He had, said Oelestine, put on the 
helmet instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of 
his station to mix in the fray of battle. And what added 
to his offence, he had fought against the champion of, 
the cross, who sought only to recover his own ; and in 

, •Hoved.444. Diceto,704. Par. 162. Kym. L W. 
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favour of a recreant prince, who, in violation of his oath, 
had invaded the property of another. Such misconduct 
rendered him unworthy of the protection of the church, 
or the interposition of the holy see. He might intercede 
for him as a firiend ; he could not employ authority as a 
pontiff. Richard soon afterwards received a letter in 
which Celestine desired him to pity *' his dear son, the 
** hishop of Beauvais ;" and in return sent to the pontiff 
that prelate's coat of mail, with the following aerofl 
attached to it : — " Look if this be the coat of thy son or 
** not,'* " No," replied the pope, with a smile, *' it is 
** the coat of a son of Mars. Let Mars deliver him, if he 
** can." Even the king's necessities could not suhdue 
his resentment. He refused a ransom of ten thousand 
marks: nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his 
liberty till Richard was laid in the grave *. 

If England, during these quarrels, was spared the 
ravages, it was compelled to support the expense of the 
war. Richard seemed to consider it as an appendage to 
his transmarine dominions, valuable only in proportion 
to the revenue which he could derive from it. To raise 
money became the principal duty of the justiciary, who 
acted as regent in the king*s absence; and from the 
accounts of archbishop Hubert we learn that he trans- 
mitted to the king, in the short space of two years, the 
enormous sum of eleven hundred thousand pounds. The 
reader perhaps will not be displeased to learn by what 
Expedients this money had been raised. 1° Before his 
departure for Palestine the king had sold many of the 
lands and offices belonging to the crown. These were 
resumed ; and to palliate the injustice of the measure, 
it was pretended that the purchasers had been indemni- 
fied by the profits which they had made in the interval t. 
2^ The tax of two shillings on every caracute of land, 
imposed in the council at Nottingham, had been after- 

• Hoved. 437, 438. Diceto. 704. Par. 15a Newbrig. v. 3a John 
roleased him on the payment of SOOO marks. Hored. 4S3. 

t Hoved. 4S0. Brompt 1859. 
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wards increased to five. The caracute was fixed at one 
hundred acres, and commissioners were appointed to 
inquire upon oath, and to enrol the number of such 
caracutes, with the names of the proprietors in every 
hundred or wapentake. To ensure payment the lord 
was authorized to distrain his tenant ; and if any defi- 
^eitey remained, the sheriff was ordered to make it good 
¥f levying distress on the demesne lands of the lord *. 
3^ Tburnaments had been introduced into England in 
the turbulent reign of Stephen, and prohibited by the 
policy of his successor. Richard reVived them, on the 
plea that they were necessary to teach the use of arms, 
and to fit the rising generation for the defence of their 
country. But these patriotic views were in reality 
prompted by avarice : before any individual could par- 
take of such martial sports a royal license was requisite ; 
and its price was duly fixed at the rate of twenty marks 
fof an earl, ten for a baron, four for a knight with, and 
two for a knight without, land t. 4^ Richard broke the 
great seal, ordered a new one to be made, and declared 
by proclamation that no grant under the former should 
be deemed valid in courts of law. The consequence was* 
that the holders of such grants were compelled to ex- 
hibit them in the office of the chancellor, and to pay the 
usual fees a second time $. 5° The institution of 
itinerant justices was resumed or continued ; but their 
instructions were improved by such additions as circum- 
stances suggested $. They were to consider the king as 
succeeding in the place of the Jews who had been killed 
in the first year of his reign, and to require fines from 

• Hoved. 44S. 

t Hoved. 4S4. Newbrig. v. 4. Diceto. 676. According to tbit writes 
tbe exercise of tournament* taugbt the knights to behave with greater 
courtesy to their captives, and to release them CrequenUy on theit 
parole. Ibid. } Hoved. 446. 

$ The juries to try pleas of the crown appear now to have regularly 
consisted of twelve persons. The judges appointed two knights in eacQ 
county, whose oflSce it was to select two othera ttom each hundred in thm 
county. The latter added ten free and lawftil men from the neighboor* 
hood to their own number, and thus Ibrmed a jury of twelve for t^dr par-> 
ticnlar hundred. Hoved. 432, 
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murderers, and payment fh>m their debtofrs: tiny 
were to annul all grants which had been made bf fmm 
Jtltm, and to receive all monies that were due to hM : 
they were to inquire into the state of all wardships and 
escheats, the real value of all the lands, and the quantity 
of stock on each farm : they were to impose tallages on 
the cities, burghs, and ancient demesnes of the crown ; 
and to exact the payment of all arrears from those whB 
had promised to contribute towards the king's ransom*. 
*'Qy these and similar inquisitions/* says a contemporary 
, writer, ** England was reduced to poverty firom one set 
•* to the other t.** 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious men &i 
not submit without murmuring ; and a fistctious dema- 
' gc^e in the city of London improved the opportunity 
fQ direct the public discontent against the higher classes 
in society. William Fitz-Osbert, equally distinguished 
by the length of his beard, and the vehemence of ^ 
eloquence, professed himself " the advocate of the 
** people," but at the same time was careful to flatter 
the wishes of the prince. He did not deny that the war 
was just and necessary, or that the nation was bound to 
fUmish supplies to the sovereign ; but he contended that 
the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived 
means to shift the burden firom their own shoulders, 
and to impose it on those who were the least able to bear 
it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before the 
king, by whom he was not unfavourably received; 
returned in haste to London, and by inflammatory 
harangues from St Paul's cross, threw the whole ci^ 
into a ferment Associations were formed: fifty-two 
thousand persons bound themselves to obey the orders 
of their *' advocate ;" and the more wealthy inhabitants 

* They were to Talne stock in the fbOowing manner >-«n ax. oov, or 
draught horse, at 4a^ a sow or boar at twelve pence, a sheep with fine 
wool at ten pence, with coarse wool at sax pence. Hoved. 424. 

t His et aliis vexationibus, sive juste sive ii^uste, toU AngUa a mart 
nsqne ad mare redacla est ad inopiam. Hoved. 445. ' See also 43S. 
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trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert 
thought it his duty to oppose the demagogue ; and in a 
meeting of the citizens, by his mild and persuasive elo- 
quenee, induced them to give him hostages as securities 
that they would keep the king's peace. Fitz-Osbert 
now saw the storm that was gathering. With an axe 
he clove the head of the officer sent to arrest him, and 
fleeing to the church of St. Mary le Bow, fortified the 
tower against his opponents. But the people, separated 
from their leader, remained quiet : on the fourth day, 
the church by design or accident was set on fire, and April 
Fita«Osbert, as he attempted to escape in the confusion, *^* 
was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom 
he had murdered. The wound did not produce instant • 
death : he was hastily tried, condemned, dragged at the 
tail of a horse to '* the elms" at Tyburn, and hanged in 
chains with nine of his followers. His firiends pro- 
nounced him a martyr ; and a report was spread that 
miiacles had been wrought at his grave. Some examples 
of seventy dispersed the enthusiasts that collected 
around it; and in a few weeks the doctrines and the 
name of Fitz-Osbert was forgotten *. His fate, however, 
left in the estimation of many a foul blot on the cha- 
racter of Hubert, for during the contest the right oi 
sanctuary had been violated, and that by the order of 
him whose duty it was to maintain the immunities <^ 
the church. This, with his other demerits, real or 
alleged, was urged by his enemies on the attention of 
the pontiff, who in letters both to the king and the 
furchbishop, insisted that Hubert should relinquish those 
secular offices which he held, and should confine himself 
to his archi-episcopal duties. He had once already ^^ ^^^ 
tendered his resignation, and had been induced to with- 1 198, 
draw it. Now it was tendered a second time, and reluc- July 
tantly accepted. The celebrated Geoffrey Fitz-Petw ^1« 
was appointed his successor t. 

• Hoved. 436. Diceto. G91. Gerv. 1891. Newbrig. r. 80« 21. 
tGerT.1619. NevR7in.L7L 
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Richard had the satisfaction to survive bis tvo gteat 
persecutors, the duke of Austria, and the emperor of 
Grermany. To save the lives of his hostages he had MBt 
to the 'former, acccvrding to% preceding agreement, the 
princess of Cjrprus, and his niece, the maid of Bretagne. 
• Before they arrived Leopold was dead. He had crushed 
^ ^ his ft)ot hy a fell from his horse : a mortification ensued ; 
1195. and on his deatb-hed, to ohtain the benefit of absolution, 
he consented to release the hostages, and order the resti- 
tution of the money, which he had extorted from the 
Englishmonarch *. Henry, for a while at least, e^oyed 
the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard's ransom he 
raised a powerful army to prosecute his oiaim on the 
kingdom of Sicily. A torrent of (Jermans pouring from 
the Alps into Italy, overran Apulia and Campania; and 
the Sicilians, to escape the ravages of a barbarous 
enemy, submitted by treaty to his authority. But the 
perfidious emperor laughed at the obligation of his 
word ; put out the eyes of the son of Tancred (the father 
was dead); threw the queen Sybilla, her daughters, 
and the principal nobility into chains ; and was followed 
into Germany by a long train of captives, and one httD> 
dred and fifty horses laden with the most valuaUe 
spoils of the conquered provinces. But in the seocmd 
expedition his cruelties excited the empress Conslantia 
to join her countrymen against her husband* Besieged 
in a castle, he condescended to seek a reconciliation, 
which in a short time was followed by his death. Like 
Leopold during life, he had despised the dictates of his 
conscience and the papal excommunication : in death, 
hke him, he acknowl^ged his ii^ustice, and ordered the 
/ansom of Richard to be restored. It is useless to add, 
that the restitution was easily eluded by ^is successor t. 

* How much had been received in all it unknown. A porCon w«s 

S«nt in building the walls ot Vienna. But 4000 marks were offered to 
e Ifeostages at their departure, to take to Richard. They refused ibe 
char^; lest, if any part snould be lost or stolen during the journey tlie 
king should compel them to make up the deficiency. Hoved, 4S6, £p. 
Inn. Pap. i. ep. S30. 
t Hoved.4S4.440. Serv. 1597. Ep. Inn. i. 280. 
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It was Ricfaard's fkte to perish in an ignoble quarrel 
with one of his barons. A treasure had been discoyered 
on the estate of Vidooiar, viscount of Limoges ; and 
though a part had been offered to Satisfy the leipg, he 
dentanded the whole. On the refusal of Vidomar, 
Richard besieged his castle of Chaluz, and contemptu- 
ously rejected the conditional offer of surrender made ^, „, 
by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode round the waU»ll99, 
in company with Mapchadee, that an arrow wounded Mar. 
him in the left slu)ulderi The signal for the assault ^^- 
was immediately given : the ca^le wa^ taken l^y storm ; 
and, with thm exception of Gourdon, the archer who had 
wounded tke king, the captives ware ordered to be 
hanged as robbers who had detained the property of 
their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted 
the head of the arrvw ; and symptoms of mostification 
soon warned the king of his approaching dissolution. 
He seat for his confessor, received the sacraments with 
sentiments of compunction, and, ordering Grourdon into 
his presence, gave him his liberty, with one hundred 
shillings to take bim home. But Marchadee secretly 
detained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to be 
ilayed alive. Richard expired in the forty-second year 
of his age. His body was buried at Fontevraud at the 
feet of his father : his lion-heart (the epithet had for- 
merly tiatttred him) he bequeathed to the citizens of * 
Rouen, in gratitude for their loyalty and attachment *, 

To a degree of muscular strength, which falls to the 
lot of few, Richard added a mind incapable of fear. 
Hence in the ancient annalists he towers as a warrior 
above all his contemporaries. Nor was this pre-emi- 
nence conceded to him by the Christians alone. Eve^ 
a century after his death his name was employed by the 
Saracen cavalier to chide his horse, and by the Saracen 
mother to terrify her children. But when we have 
given him the praise of valour, his panegyric is finiAed. 

* Hov. 449, Die. 705. Rig. 42. There are dt&n^variatioBs of tbia^tory. 
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His laurels were steeped in blood, and'Hs yictOEies pur- 
ehased with the impoverishmeiitaf his people* Of the 
nsaniiess to which he oould ileop t» procure mone^v 
and the injustices' into which he was hurried by the 
impetuosity of his passions, the reader hag Ibund nu- 
meh>U8 instances in the preceding pages. To his wife 
he was .as feithless as he had been rebellious to his 
iiAher.* If in a £t of repentance he put away his mis- 
trass, there is reason to belieye that* his reformation did 
not sutvive the sickness by which it i^as suggested *. 

The o^y bene^ts^whicji the nation recei^^ed in return 
for the immense' sums with which it had fiMmished the 
king in his /expeditipn to Palestine, for his mnsom from 
captmtf, and in support ofliis wars 'in France, were 
two legislative charters. By one of these he established 
uniformity of weights and measuies throughout the 
realm : by the other he mitigated the severity of the law 
of wrecks. Formerly it had been held that, in leases of 
shipwreck, unless the vessel were r^aired by the sur- 
nvors within a given time, it became with the cargo the 
property of the crown, or of the loid of the man(«, hav- 
ing right of wreck. The injustice of this custom was 
mitigated by Henry I., who exempted from forfeiture 
every ship from which a single mariner or passenger had 
escaped alive ; but after his death, under the pretence 
• that the consent of the baronage had not heefi obtained, 
the aneient claim was revived and exercised, till 
Henry II. enacted, that if even a beast escaped by which 
the owner could be ascertained, he should be allowed 
three months to claim his property ; and by Richard it 
was added, that if the owner perished, hiB aons and 
daughters, and in their* default, his brothers and sisters, 
should have a claim in preference to the crown t. 

• • Joinville, 35. Hoved. 498. f Leg. Sax. 3ia 34S. Palgrave, ii. Ixm. 
^ END OF VOL. II. - * . 
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